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!  Art.  I.  Outlines  of  Philosophical  Education^  illustrated  by  the 
Method  of  Tearhitifr  the  Po^ie,  or  First  Class  of  Philosophy^ 

iin  the  University  ^’Glasgow.  By  George  Jaudixe,  A  M. 
F,  II.  S.  E.  Professor  of  Logie  and  Rhetoric  in  that  Univer¬ 
sity.  8vo.  Pp.  485.  Glasgow,  1818. 

I  We  heartily  wisli  that  we  could  congratulate  the  world  on  the 
changes  which  modern  times  have  introduced  into  the  constitution 
i  of  the  commonwealth  of  letters.  In  the  present  bustling  age,  innu- 
i  nierable  schemes  have  Ix-en  formed  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
1  tion,  and  many  of  our  contemporaries  have  lieen  encouraged,  by 
promising  appearances,  to  augur  a  more  rapid  and  extensive  diffu¬ 
sion  of  knowledge,  than  any  former  generation  has  ever  witness¬ 
ed.  Our  anticipations,  we  confi*ss,  are  not  quite  so  sanguine ; 
because  we  have  not  always  jXTceived,  tliat  those  who  are  the 
most  enthusiastic  in  devising  the  means  of  enlightening  others, 
have  taken  sufficient  pains  to  enlighten  themselves ;  and  lx.vause, 
under  the  best  conceivable  system,  vast  numbers  of  our  species 
are  precluded,  by  their  situations,  from  attaining  great  profici¬ 
ency  in  the  higher  departments  of  literature.  It  would  be  ex¬ 
travagant  to  expect,  that  the  same  individual  should  excel  etjual- 
ly  in  the  details  of  business,  and  in  the  habits  and  pursuits  of 
a  speculative  philosopher ;  and  yet  it  is  possible  that  a  man  of 
the  world,  who  can  afford  but  little  time  for  study,  and  who 
can  form  no  adequate  idea  of  the  labour  which  it  costs  to  rise  to 
an  elevated  rank  as  a  scholar,  may  fancy  himself  profoundly 
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learned, ,  when  he  has  merely  acquired  a  smattering  of  informa- 
tion.  It  may  be  suspectetl,  too,  that  in  proportion  as  schools 
shall  be  multiplied,  and  the  methods  of  study  simplified,  the 
number  of  great  seholars  will  be  rather  diminished  than  in. 
creased.  A  taste  for  letters  has  long  ceasetl  to  be  a  distinttion ; 
and  as  writers  in  general  are  no  longer  accustomed  to  address 
their  speculations  to  men  of  learning,  they  are  apt  to  content 
themselves  with  acquiring,  by  the  easiest  process,  that  kind  • 
and  degree  of  information  wliich  they  cxjxvt  will  be  relish- 
etl  by  the  majority  of  readers.  As  literary  reputation  may  be 
gained  by  persons  of  slender  pretensions,  when  the  decision 
tle|iends  on  the  voice  of  the  multitude,  whoever  is  covetous  of 
popular  praise  will  naturally  try  to  secure  it,  by  fashioning  his 
arguments  and  his  diction  in  conformity  with  the  most  admired 
models,  and  he  will  soon  perceive,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
ciliating  and  convincing  his  judges,  it  is  as  superfluous  to  en¬ 
cumber  himself  with  any  of  the  antiquated  remnants  of  erudi¬ 
tion,  as  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  go  out  to  a  modern  battle  arm¬ 
ed  “  in  complete  steel.”  It  is  now  less  rare  to  obtain  a  name  hv 
new  inventions,  than  by  illustrating  the  memorials  of  distant 
»  times ;  and  hence  it  need  not  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  pro- 

^  found  scholars  should  l)e  had  in  little  estimation. 

The  work  which  we  are  now  almut  to  review,  professes  to  un¬ 
fold  a  system  of  education  which  has  been  put  to  the  test  for 
more  than  forty  years,  and  which  challenges  a  comparison  both 
Avith  the  ancient  method  of  tuition  practised  in  the  English  uni¬ 
versities,  and  with  the  more  recent  plan  of  lecturing  adopted  by 
a  few  professors  in  the  universities  of  Scotland.  Whatever  may 
be  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  book,  it  is  the  production  of  a  man, 
whose  long,  and  zealous,  and  laborious  serv'ices,  have  gained 
him  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  a  large  proportion  of  his  most 
intelligent  contemporaries ;  and  though  we  believe  it  is  far  from 
exhibiting  a  complete  view  of  all  the  peculiar  advantages  of  his 
method  of  teaching,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  may  be 
studied  with  profit  by  the  most  experienced  teachers  of  youth. 

It  is  commonly  understootl,  that,  for  nearly  a  century,  the 
College  of  Glasgow  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  jxissessing  • 
a  succession  of  teachers,  Avhose  labours  have  contributed,  in  no 
common  degree,  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  sciences  con¬ 
nected  with  the  study  of  the  human  mind.  Though  we  were 
to  pass  over  the  name  of  Gershom  Carmichael,  “  the  best  com¬ 
mentator  on  Pulfondorff,”  the  writings  of  Hutcheson,  Smith, 
and  Reid,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  pre-eminent  ability  with 
which  the  ethical  chair  was  filial  for  threescore  years ;  and  so 
long  as  that  important  study  was  superintended  by  characters  so 
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illustrious,  it  was  scarcely  probable  that  the  other  branches  of  phi¬ 
losophical  discipline  should  have  been  neglected.  Even  if  it  had 
been  possible  for  the  professors  of  the  kindred  sciences  to  escape 
from  the  contagion  of  that  ardour  which  emanated  from  lumi¬ 
naries  of  such  surpassing  brightness,  their  chilly  and  unambi¬ 
tious  spirits  would  not  have  bron  able  to  freeze  the  current  of 
thought,  or  to  check  the  progress  of  that  instruction,  which  their 
pupils,  if  not  deriving  it  from  them,  would  have  gained  for 
themselves,  by  transferring  to  other  fields  of  investigation  the 
means  which  they  had  found  so  successful  elsewhere.  Of  Mr. 
Clow,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Professor  Jardine,  we  do 
not  happen  to  have  heard. much;  but  we'  believe  he  was  a  man 
of  more  modesty  than  enterprise,  who  preferred  walking  in  the 
old  path  to  the  adventurous  task  of  striking  out  a  new  one  for 
himself.  He  continued  to  expound  the  scholastic  logic,  after  it 
had  ceased  to  Ik?  taught  in  any  of  the  other  Scottish  universi¬ 
ties  ;  and  it  appears  that  Mr.  Jardine  attempted  no  innovation 
for  several  years  after  the  labour  of  teaching  devolved  upon  him. 
The  revolution  which  his  maturer  judgment  prompted  him  to 
effect,  seemed  greater  in  Glasgow  than  it  would  have  lK?eu 
thought  in  any  of  the  other  northern  colleges,  all  of  which  had 
many  years  before  adopted  metluxls  of  instruction,  which,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  their  other  imperfections,  wwe  at  least  free  from 
the  reproach  of  being  tinctured  with  any  con.'uderable  portion 
of  the  Aristotelian  leaven.  So  early  as  the  year  1730,  Dr.  John 
Stevenson  introduced  into  Edinburgh  a  plan  of  logical  study,  of 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  com¬ 
mendation  ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  such  men  as  RolK?rt- 
son,  Erskine,  and  Blair,  professed  to  have  derived  greater  bene¬ 
fit  from  this  class  than  from  any  other  circumstance  in  their  aca¬ 
demical  studies,  we  may  w'ell  believe  that  the  excellencies  of  the 
plan  were  reduced  to  practice  with  consummate  skill*.  Dr.  Ste¬ 
venson  met  his  students  three  hours  in  the  day.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  he  illustrated  the  principh's  of  criticism,  and  exemplified 
them  by  reading  passages  in  the  best  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and 
■  English  authors.  At  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  he  lectured  on  lo¬ 
gic  and  meti»physics,  taking  as  his  text-books,  Heineccius,  De 
Vries,  and  Locke’s  Essay,  abridgcxl  by  Wynne.  At  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  he  gave  an  abstract  of  the  doctrines  taught  in 
the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy.  On  all  these  subjects,  he  ex- 
ainineil  the  students  strictly  at  least  three  tinies  a-week,  and  re¬ 
quired  a  variety  of  exercises  to  be  iK?rformed,  for  the  purpose 

*  Sec  Appendix  to  Dr.  T'eskine's  Sermon  on  Dr.  Robertson’s  death,  and  Sir  H. 
Moncreiff’s  i.ifc  of  Dr.  Drskine,  p.  19,  &r. 
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of  habituatinfT  them  to  the  practice  of  composition.  We  have 
reason  to  think,  that  the  course  of  lectures  read  by  Dr.  Beattie 
in  the  Marisc-hal  College  of  Aberdeen,  on  logic,  rhetoric,  and 
morals,  was  equally  comprehensive  and  ingenious.  But  what 
he  esteemetl  the  most  profitable  part  of  his  public  duty,  was 
meeting  M-ith  his  students  at  separate  hours,  to  hold  conver¬ 
sations  with  them  on  the  topics  discussed  in  his  prelections.  It 
appears  from  the  extract  of  his  Diary,  published  by  Sir  IVil. 
liam  Forbes,  that  of  305  meetings  in  tlie  session,  80  were  era- 
ployed  in  lecturing,  and  225  in  examinations,  t)r  Socratic  dia. 
logue  with  his  pupils ;  and  this  had  l)ecn  his  practice  from  the 
year  1760.  AVe  can  scarcely  doubt  that  Beattie,  whose  talents 
were  not  remarkable  for  originality,  had  borrowed  the  chief  ex- 
cellencies  of  his  meth(xl  from  his  philosophical  prece])tor.  Dr. 
(.leranl.  If  we  are  not  misinformetl,  the  method  pursuetl  bv 
Dr.  Watson,  the  elegant  historian  of  Philip  II.  when  he  taught 
rhetoric  and  logic  in  St.  Andrew’s,  reseml)led  that  of  his  c-on- 
tempwaries  in  Aberdeen  and  Fidinburgh ;  and  as  the  seminary 
to  which  he  was  attached  had  been  one  of  the  first  that  did  jus. 
tice  to  the  metaphysical  inquiries  of  L(K*ke,  it  would  have  \\m 
wonderful  if  it  had  been  the  last  to  renounce  the  authority  d 
Aristotle. 

These  remarks  have  been  introtluced,  not  to  detract  from  the 
merits  of  IVIr.  Jardine,  but  to  show  that  the  advantages  ascribed 
to  his  mcth(Kl  have  not  Ix'cn  confined  exclusively  to  his  pupils, 
having  l>een  experienced,  in  no  inconsitlerable  tlegree,  many 
years  Ind’ore  the  commencement  of  his  caretT,  in  at  least  three 
of  the  British  universities.  But  the  benefits  of  his  system  will 
Ik?  l)est  appreciateil  by  those  who  reail  his  l)ook,  of  which,  though, 
from  its  abbreviatetl  form,  we  cannot  pretend  to  give  a  complete 
abstract,  we  shall  endeavour  to  present  such  an  account  as  will 
convey  at  least  a  general  view  ot  the  objects  which  he  proposes, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  contrives  to  accomplish  them. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  first  containing  an 
abridged  view  of  the  author’s  doctrines  concerning  the  facultia 
of  the  understanding,  and  the  means  of  their  improvement; 
and  the  second  unfolding  that  scheme  of  practical  disci]>line,  by 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  exercise  the  minds  of  his  schi 
Ians,  while  he  has.  performtHl  the  difficult  and  delicate  task  of 
guitling  and  rewarding  their  exertions. 

In  a  short  introduction  to  the  first  part,  Mr.  Jardine  endea- 
V(mrs  to  account  for  the  universal  adoption  of  Aristotle's  logic 
by  all  the  great  schools  of  Euro]K' ;  and  here  we  think  he  has 
not  l)cen  jxjculiai'ly  fortunate.  In  a  b(X)k  ap}iearing  under  the 
nuxlest  title  of  “  Outlines,”  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  exjwt 
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deep  research  or  niiiuitc  details ;  but  wlicrever  tlie  narrative  is 
defective,  tlie  author  shoidd  at  least  point  out  such  sources  of 
iiifonnntion  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  hll  up  the  chasms. 

The  history  of  the  process  of  logical  instruction  in  mcxlern 
times,  as  given  by  our  autlior,  is  e(]ually  su|x?rficial  and  defec¬ 
tive.  It  was  in  the  darkest  ages  of  the  Christian  church  that 
the  admiration  of  Aristotle  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Anihians  ;  but  it  w'as  not  till  after  a  severe  struggle  on  the  part 
of  the  churchmen,  that  his  philosophy  obtained  possession  of 
the  schools.  Our  countryman,  Joannes  Scotus  Erigena,  the  fa¬ 
vourite  of  Alfrcxl  and  Charlemagne,  was  one  of  the  first  found¬ 
ers  of  what  is  called  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  11th  century  that  the  writings  of  the  Stagy  rite  obtmned 
a  welcome  reception  in  any  of  the  great  literary  communities. 
About  that  time,  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle  began  to  be  prefer¬ 
red  to  the  manual  of  logic  ascribed  to  St.  Augustine,  which,  till 
then,  had  been  generally  taught.  But  justice  could  not  lx?  done 
to  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  sect,  so  long  as  the  knowledge 
of  his  doctrines  was  gathered  from  the  compendious  abstract  of 
Boethius,  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry,  or  the  Commentaries  of 
Averroes ;  and  though  we  do  not  agree  with  St.  Bernard,  and 
other  zealous  ecclesiastics,  in  proscribing  the  Aristotelian  logic 
as  dangerous  and  Antichristian,  we  can  scarcely  refuse  our  as¬ 
sent  to  the  opinion  of  John  of  Salisbury,  who,  though  no  mean 
adept  in  the  art,  as  it  was  then  practised,  declaimed  against .  it 
with  vehemence,  and  described  it  as  being  utterly  useless.  While 
Roscelin  and  Abelard  were  regardetl  as  enemies  of  the  faith,  the 
champions  of  orthodoxy  were  puzzled  in  the  attempt  to  refute 
their  heresies,  till  at  last  they  Ixithought  themselves  of  the  ex¬ 
pedient  of  fighting  the  innovators  with  their  own  weapons. 
Among  these  theological  disputants,  who  first  borrowed  argu¬ 
ments  from  the  Aristotelian  school,  the  master  of  the  sentences, 
the  redoubtable  Peter  Lombard,  made  a  prominent  figure ;  and 
not  inferior  to  him  w'ere  the  celebrated  doctors,  Aquinas,  Bona- 
ventura,  Alexander  de  Ales,  John  Duns  Scotus,  with  other 
mighty  men  of  Oxford,  all  marshalled  on  the  same  side,  with 
the  exception  of  William  Occham,  who,  while  the  others  were 
strenuously  upholding  the  errors  and  usurpations  of  Popery, 
put  forth  all  his  strength  to  overturn  the  fabric  of  corruption. 
All  these  leaders,  and  many  of  almost  equal  fame,  had  given 
their  writings  to  the  world  Ixjfore  the  middle  of  the  14th  centu¬ 
ry.  But  Mr.  Jardinc  (p.  3.)  speaks  as  if  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  universal  reception  of  •  Aristotle’s  logic  had  begun  to  ope¬ 
rate  “  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  when  letters  had 
revived,  and  the  Reformation  had  made  some  progress.” 
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About  this  time,  indeed,  attempts  were  made,  by  a  few  inge. 
nious  men,  to  separate  the  genuine  philosophy  of  Aristotle  from 
the  rubbish  of  scholastic  mysticism,  and,  by  discarding  the  lat¬ 
ter,  to  establish  the  former  on  a  more  defensible  basis.  But  it  is 
quite  certain,  that  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  when  philoso. 
phy  and  divinity  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  abyss  of  degradation, 
Aristotle  was  acknowletlged  and  revered  in  all  the  chief  schools 
of  Europe,  as  the  sole  guide  both  in  logic  and  in  physics, — and 
in  morals  too,  if  we  may  credit  Melancthon,  who  says,  that  his 
ethics  were  often  read  to  the  people  instead  of  the  Gosjiels.  From 
Mr.  Jardine’s  mode  of  expressing  himself,  any  person  not  previ¬ 
ously  acquainted  witli  the  subject  might  infer,  that  the  logoma. 
chies  between  the  realists  and  the  nominalists,  and  the  institution 
of  academical  degrees,-,— events  which  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
12th  century, — were  subsequent  to  the  date  which  he  assigns  to 
the  revival  of  Aristotle’s  logic.  He  afterwards  tells  us,  (p.  10.) 
that  “  during  this  triumphant  peri(xl  of  Aristotle's  fame  and  au¬ 
thority,  the  principal  academical  establishments  in  Europe  were 
founded although  every  body  knows,  that  Paris  and  Oxford, 
(not  to  mention  others  of  higher  antiquity,  and  of  not  inferior 
reputation,)  existed  in  great  glory  in  the  9th  century,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  lapse  of  several  ages  that,  by  the  mandate  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  monarchs,  the  l>ooks  of  Aristotle  were  per- 
mitted  to  be  read  in  universities.  In  the  year  1219,  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  issued  an  order  to  use  them  in  the  university  of  Bo¬ 
logna;  and  about  ten  years  afterwards,  Poik*  Gregory  I^.  autho- 
risetl  their  adoption  in  France,  with  some  slight  restrictions.  Mr. 
Jardine  is  tlierefore  mistaken  in  supposing,  that  the  Aristotelian 
logic  and  metaphysics  were  incorporatetl  with  the  very  constitution 
of  the  earliest  academical  foundations ;  and  we  do  not  think  he  is 
altogether  successful  in  accounting  for  the  continued  prevalence  of 
these  systems  after  the  revival  of  learning,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  reformation  in  religion.  We  scarcely  think  that  he  has 
formed  a  due  estimate  of  the  services  rendered  to  literature  and 
science  by  several  writers  of  the  16th  century,  who  lalmurcd  to 
overthrow  the  supremacy  of  Aristotle,  such  as  Valla,  Ni/olius, 
Ludovicus  Vives,  and  Ramus.  The  intemperate  zeal  of  the  last 
mentioned  author  had  probably  more  effect  in  confirming  the 
attachment  of  the  learned  to  the  ancient  method  of  study  than 
any  other  circumstance  which  can  be  mentioned,  except  perhaps 
the  moderation  of  Melancthon,  a  man  of  gentle  nature  and  fine 
taste,  who  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  the  bolder  genius  of 
Luther,  to  dismiss  from  the  refoniicd  colleges  of  Germany  the 
study  of  Aristotle’s  works  ;  having  retained  so  high  a  respect  for 
that  great  pliilosopher,  that,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Dialectics, 
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after  recommending  some  other  elementary  books,  he  says,  «  Et 
Aristoteleni  maxlme  velim  omnibus  studiosis  in  manibus  esse.” 
Such,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  presumptuous  petulance  of  Ra¬ 
mus,  that,  on  taking  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  undertook, 
in  his  inaugural  thesis,  to  defend  this  extravagant  proposition, 
«  Quaxjunque  ab  Aristotele  dicta  sint,  falsa  et  commentitia  esse.” 
By  this  indecent  outrage  on  the  memory  of  a  philosopher  of  ex¬ 
alted  intellect  and  unjiaralleled  atUunments,  as  well  as  by  a  trea¬ 
tise  entitled  Aristotelica  Animadversiones,  Ramus  provoked  the 
university  of  Paris  to  obtain  from  the  king  a  condemnation  of  his 
own  wTitings ;  and  the  temerity  of  his  subsequent  conduct  occa¬ 
sioned  a  prolongation  of  his  persecutions,  till  at  last  he  fell  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  the  hatrra  of  his  rivals  in  the  atrocious  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  day. 

If  the  intrepid  spirit  of  Ramus  had  been  controlled  by  pru¬ 
dence,  and  if  his  passion  for  innovation  had  been  less  freely  in¬ 
dulged,  his  talents  and  his  eloquence  might  have  gradually  won 
over  many  adherents  to  his  side ;  but  the  impatience  of  his  dis¬ 
position,  and  the  audacity  of  his  expressions,  checked  that  revo¬ 
lution  of  sentiment  which  he  was  so  eager  to  effect.  Yet,  within 
a  few  years  after  his  death,  a  numerous  sect  of  adherents  was  en¬ 
listed  under  his  name  in  every  Protestant  country.  From  an 
epistle  detlicatory,  addressed  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  1584,  by 
the  scholiast  of  Ramus,  Sir  William  Temple,  a  scholar  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  afterwards  provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dub¬ 
lin,  we  learn  that  Iiis  Dialectics  had  for  some  years  been  general¬ 
ly  approved  and  adopted  over  great  part  of  the  continent.  “  Dis- 
aplina,”  (says  Temple,)  “  quae  P.  Rami  ingenio  quasi  vindicata 
ab  interitu,  et  iuculentius  illustrata,  diffudit  jam  sese  per  Euro- 
pam,  et  quamvis  primo  excepta  inhumanius,  in  optionis  tamen  aca- 
demiis  ccepta  est  a  plurimis  adhiberi.” 

The  merits  of  Ramus  excited  a  keen  controversy  in  that  age ; 
and,  unfortunately  for  his  system,  almost  all  the  scholars  of  the 
highest  name,  as  Scaliger,  Vossius,  and  Justus  Lipsius,  have 
treated  him  with  contempt  The  last  named  author  says,  “  Nun- 
quam  ille  magnus  erit,  cui  Ramus  est  magnus but  this  is  no¬ 
thing  to  the  severity  of  Lord  Bacon’s  judgment,  both  in  the  trea¬ 
tise  De  Augmentis^  and  in  a  less  known  part  of  lus  works,  entitled. 
Impetus  I^iilosophiciy  where  he  says,  “  Nec  vero  cum  hanc  contra 
Anstotelem  sententaim  fero,  me  cum  relK*lle  ejus  quodam  neoterico 
Petro  Ramo  conspirasse  augurerc.  Nullum  mihi  commercium 
cum  hoc  ignorantise  latibulo,  pemiciosissima  litcrarum  tinea,  com- 
pendiorum  patre,  qui  cum  methodi  suae  et  compendii  vinculis  res 
torqueat  et  premat,  res  quidem,  si  qua  fuit,  elabitur  protinus  et 
exilit ;  ipse  vero  aridas  et  desertissimas  nugas  stringit.” 
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The  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Rani  us  was  sufficient  to  discou. 
rage  the  other  votaries  of  the  reformation  from  undertaking  to 
construct  a  system  totally  different  from  that  which  they  had 
learned  in  their  youth,  and  with  the  arcana  of  which  many  of 
them  were  intimately  acquainted  ;  and,  therefore,  they  were  in 
general  satisfied  with  modifying  the  more  questionable  parts  of  * 
Aristotle’s  doctrine,  and  transmitting  it  to  jiosterity  with  such 
cautious  and  explanations  as  they  hoped  would  prove  an  effec, 
tual  antidote  against  heretical  dcK’trines.  We  forbear  to  inciuire 
farther  into  the  progress  of  opinion  as  affecting  the  stability  of 
the  Peripatetic  logic,  as  we  can  refer,  with  much  satisfaction,  to 
the  dissertation  of  Mr.  Stew'art,  prefixed  to  the  Supplement  of 
the  Encyclopadia  Britnnnica ;  and  if  some  of  the  particulars 
now  referred  to  had  not  escaptxl  the  notice  of  that  elegant  and 
pleasing  writer,  we  would  not  have  dwelt  at  so  great  length  on 
the  conUnued  prevalence  of  Aristotle’s  doctrines. 

To  a  royal  visitation  in  the  year  1727,  and  to  the  subsequent 
appointment  of  Dr.  Francis  Hutcheson  as  a  professor,  Mr.  Jar- 
dine  ascribes  the  first  radical  reform  in  the  method  of  teaching 
philosophy,  which  was  introduced  into  the  College  of  Glasgow. 
The  visitation  abolished  the  ancient  practice  of  having  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  philosophy  taught  throughout  their  whole  course  by  one 
master,  who  lectured  successively  on  logic,  ethics,  and  physics,— 
an  arrangement  which  many  persons,  of  no  mean  judgment,  still 
think  preferable  to  the  distribution  of  the  task  into  the  hands  of 
different  professors.  The  admission  of  Dr.  Hutchestm  into  the 
College  had  no  doubt  a  powerful  effect  in  rousing  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  students,  and  encouraging  them  to  indulge  in  a  frei-dom  of 
thought,  which,  at  an  earlier  peritnl,  would  not  have  been  tole¬ 
rated.  Hutcheson  was  a  professed  admirer  and  follower  of  l-ord- 
Shaftesbury,  whose  doctrines  he  enforced  with  considerable  elo¬ 
quence  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  novelty  both  of  the 
matter  and  the  manner  would  make  a  powerful  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  young.  A  theological  controversy,  relating  to  the 
tenets  of  Mr.  Simson,  professor  of  divinity,  which  at  that  time 
agitateil  the  university  and  the  church,  might  also  have  consider¬ 
able  Influence  in  promoting  a  turn  for  metaphysical  discussion, 
and  withdrawing  those,  who  took  an  interest  in  the  dispute,  from 
the  expounders  of  the  school  logic,  to  the  study  of  the  more  dar¬ 
ing  Mmters  of  a  later  age.  A  few  years  afterwards,  the  accession 
of  Dr.  Leechman  to  the  same  seminary,  under  circumstances 
which  cast  suspicion  on  his  orthodoxy,  contributed  to  foster  that 
spirit  of  free  inquiry  which  some  teachers  consider  as  the  surest 
prognostic  of  eminence.  The  election  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith  to  the 
logical  chair  in  1750,  followed  by  his  almost  immediate  advances 
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to  the  professorship  of  morals,  was  unquestionably  a  most 
mgpcious  event  to  that  dc|)artment  of  study  ;  and,  in  ^Ir.  Jar- 
diae’s  opinion,  one  of  the  most  important  steps  towards  tlie  im- 
-nwemcnt  of  metaphysical  and  moral  science,  was  the  intnxbic- 
tion  of  English  lectures  at  this  period,  instead  of  the  I.alin  die- 
tites  which  had  been  delivered  by  the  teachers  of  these  branches 
fiom  the  origin  of  the  university.  Till  the  year  1774,  however, 
when  Mr.  Jardine  obtainetl  his  ap]M)intment,  the  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  logic  appears  to  have  Ixjen  of  an  uninteresting  com¬ 
plexion,  and  the  conviction  of  its  inutility  induced  him  to  attempt 
8  change.  The  object  at  which  he  aimed,  was  to  supply  the 
means  of  cultivation,  not  only  to  the  faculty  of  reason,  but,  as 
far  as  was  practicable,  to  all  the  ]X)wers  of  intellect  and  taste. 
With  this  view,  he  resolved  not  to  satisfy  himself  with  daily  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  most  useful  subjects,  but  also  to  hold  daily  exami- 
utions,  and  to  require  a  multiplicity  of  written  exercises.  He 
ipjwsed  not  so  much  to  communicate  knowledge,  as  to  form  in 
his  students  habits  of  mental  activity,  and  a  capacity  of  acquiring 
.  knowledge  for  themselves.  He  did  not  conceive  himself  to  be  re- 
ttricted  to  the  exposition  of  the  single  branch  which  his  prede¬ 
cessors  had  taught,  but  took  the  freedom  of  selecting  his  topics 
front  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  that  he  might  thus  adapt  his  illus¬ 
trations  to  every  variety  of  dispositions  and  tastes,  and  at. the 
same  time  prepare  the  way  for  the  different  orders  of  investiga¬ 
tion  in  which  his  pupils  might  afterwards  engage.  Whatever 
may  be  the  practical  success  of  this  desultory  plw,  we  cannot 
help  lamenting  the  lack  of  method ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
there  is  no  service  which  can  lie  rendered  to  young  understand¬ 
ings  so  valuable,  as  that  which  enables  them  to  dispose  their 
thoughts  in  a  lucid  order — to  express  them  with  logical  preci¬ 
sion — to  guard  agiunst  the  influence  of  prejudice  and  error — to 
detect  and  refute  sophistical  reasonings — and  to  proceed,  step  by 
step,  through  a  regular  trmn  of  research,  till  they  arrive  at  some 
definite  and  profitable  conclusion. 

About  twenty  pages  of  this  outline  (p.  46 — 68.)  are  occupied 
with  the  author’s  general  views  on  the  Science  of  the  Human 
Mind.  The  mental  faculties  are  here  classed  under  four  heads ; 
— The  powers  of  acquiring  and  preserving  knowledge;  the 
powers  of  sensation  ;  the  powers  of  volition  ;  and  the  powers 
communication, — and  to  the  first  of  these  the  attention  of  the 
students  is  chiefly  directed.  We  imagine  that  the  last  might, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  included  in  his  province.  Under  the 
first  class,  the  author  arranges  perception,  reflection,  memory, 
a.ssociation,  imagination,  abstraction,  generalization,  judging,  and 
reasoning,— ^nd  “  the  analysis,  institutetl  in  this  department  of 
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the  lectures,  resjiects  the  several  luoclillcations  of  mental  power 
mentioned  above — their  operations,  their  offices,  and  objects, 
their  connection,  and  intimate  dependence  u]xm  one  another* 

He  considers  the  application  of  a  defective  analysis  as  the  source 
of  the  confusion  and  ambiguity  into  which  many  authors  of  emi. 
ncnce  have  been  led  in  their  use  of  the  various  terms  donotin# 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  of  materid 
consequence,  that  the  origin  of  these  bewildering  mistakes  should 
be  kept  in  view  by  every  inquirer ;  but  we  cannot  congratulate 
Mr.  Jardine  on  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  avoid  them  in 
his  ov/n  speculations.  He  favours  us  with  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  conducts  his  analysis,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  has  selected  the  faculty  of  perception.  His  illustration  is  re^ 
markable  foi*  its  familiarity ;  and  in  this  respecl  is  well  accom. 
moilated  to  the  state  of  preparation  in  which  he  finds  the  genew 
rality  of  his  students.  We  are  tempted  to  think  that  be  takei 
su|)erfluous  pains  to  elucidate  what  is  almost  self-evident,  and 
that,  in  his  anxiety  to  be  intelligible  to  the  uninformed  mind,  he 
loses  sight  of  that  philosophical  distinctness  which  it  should  be 
bis  first  study  to  attain.  His  definition  of  perception  }H*rplexei  | 
by  its  minuteness,  and  excites  a  doubt  of  the  author’s  turn  for 
accurate  discrimination.  “  Perception  (says  he)  is  that  jwwer 
or  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  by  the  operation  of  which  we  rew 
ceive  notions,  ideas,  sensations,  from  the  qualities  of  external  oh. 
jects,  by  the  means  of  certain  impressions  or  effects  upon  the  or¬ 
gans  of  sense,  when  the  attention  of  the  mind  accompanies  the 
direction  of  these  organs  to  the  particular  object  before  them.* 
As  he  had  previouslv  described  the  powers  of  sensation  as  a  se¬ 
parate  class  of  faculties,  distinguishable  from  the  pow'ers  of  ao. 
cjuiring  knowledge,  we  submit  how  far  that  representation  is  con- 
sistent  with  this  reference  of  the  power  of  receiving  sensations  to 
the  faculty  ol‘  perception.  The  sensations  excited  by  material 
objects  are  conveyed  to  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the 
same  organs  which  communicate  perceptions ;  and  in  many  cases 
they  cannot  be  separated  but  by  an  effort  of  abstraction.  But 
we  do  not  think  the  expressions,  powers  of  perception,  or  pawen 
of  sensation,  by  any  means  happily  chosen  ;  and  it  is  obviously 
quite  illogical  to  treat  of  these  capacities,  at  one  time,  as  if  they 
were  radically  distinct,  and  in  the  very  next  page  as  if  the  one 
were  comprehended  in  the  other.  After  all,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  principal  questions  connected  with  perception,  are 
brought  before  the  students  in  a  perspicuous  and  enticing  shape, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  pursue  the  investigation  to  advantage, 
by  availing  themselves  of  the  assistance  furnished  by  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  w  hose  office,  we  cannot  too  often  rejK'at,  is  not  to  say  all 
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that  can  be  saiil  on  any  subject,  but  to  afford  such  lights  as  will 
suffice  to  guide  his  hearers  in  their  progress  to  farther  disco¬ 
veries. 

The  next  division  of  the  l)ook  (p.  69 — 87.)  treats  of  “  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  and  the  Princi})les  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Grammar.”  The  philosophy  of  language  is  to  every  logi¬ 
cian  a  primary  object  of  attention,  not  only  because  words  are 
the  chief  vehicles  by  which  thought  is  communicated,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  instruments  employed  in  the  operation  of 
thinking.  We  may  form  judgments  without  the  aid  of  audible 
or  visible  signs  for  our  ideas ;  but  a  complicated  and  extensive 
train  of  reasonings  cannot  be  either  conducteil  or  expressed  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  these  arbitrary  symbols.  Among  the  various 
causes  of  error,  none  is  perhaps  more  fatal  in  its  influence  than 
inattention  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  terms  which  we  apply  in 
the  course  of  our  inquiries  into  abstract  subjects ;  and  for  this 
reason,  in  particular,  it  is  one  of  the  first  objects  of  a  rational 
education  to  explain  the  just  principles  of  grammar,  and  to  in¬ 
culcate  a  solicitous  and  unvarying  attention  to  that  correctness 
of  expression,  which  cannot  be  violated  without  involving  our 
conceptions  and  our  arguments  in  obscurity.  We  cannot  per¬ 
ceive  i^hat  system  Mr.  Jardine  is  most  inclined  to  follow ;  but 
his  observations,  though  exceedingly  homely,  are  generally  ju¬ 
dicious.  We  think  he  might  have  taken  occasion  to  insert  some 
cautions,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  figurative  or  analogical  terms 
when  applied  to  denote  the  objects  of  intellectual  and  moral  in¬ 
vestigation.  But  it  is  not,  perhaps,  fair  to  impute  such  omis¬ 
sions  to  his  plan,  when  he  professes  to  give  us,  not  a  complete 
exposition,  but  only  an  elementary  view  of  it.  In  adverting  to 
the  histoiy  of  written  speech,  (great  part  of  which  history  is  en¬ 
tirely  conjectural,)  we  cannot  pass  bye  theopportunity  of  saying, 
that  the  ideas  of  Warburton  are  more  original  and  more  inge¬ 
nious  than  any  which  we  remember  to  have  met  with,  either  in 
more  ancient  or  more  recent  disquiutions  upon  the  subject  *. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  what  he  calls  “  the  Elements  of 
Intellectual  Culture” — the  improvement  of  attention,  of  percep¬ 
tion,  of  memory,  of  imagination,  of  judging  and  reasoning,  of 
genius,  and  of  taste.  These  topics  constitute  the  leading  objects 
of  consideration  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  first  part  of  the 
book  ;  and  it  is  here  that  Mr.  Jardine  liegins  to  give  an  account 
of  what  he  seems  to  regard  as  the  most  essential  branch  of  his 
system  of  instruction, 

—  which  consists  chiefly  in  such  exercises  of  the  intellectual 
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faculties,  and  in  such  practical  means  and  helps,  as  ajipear  best  calcu.  I 
lated  to  call  forth  the  natural  jwwers  of  tlie  mind — to  engraft  upon  it  1 
a  facility  of  acting — to  invest  it  with  a  n*ady  command  (»f  its  various 
resources,  and  to  give  full  scope  to  an  habitual  act  of  reasoning." 

In  noticing  “  the  principal  treatises  which  have  ap|H‘ared  on 
the  art  of  intellectual  culture,”  he  says,  it  will  not  cost  the  stu-  | 
(lent  much  trouble  to  peruse  them  ;  and  he  declares,  somewhat 
rashly,  that  with  the  exception  of  Aristotle’s  Analytics,  Ilacon’s 
Novum  Organum,  and  I)es  Cartes’  Treatise  «)n  IMethcnl,  iH>l)(X)ks 
of  this  kind  are  to  he  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  that  of 
commentaries,  illustrations,  and  abridgments. 

“  On  the  improvement  of  attention,”  the  great  object  is  stated 
to  Ik‘,  to  aetjuire  the  voluntary  direction  of  this  most  important 
faculty  ;  a»d  the  first  step  towards  this  ac(]uisition  is  represented 
as  consisting  in  the  removal  of  the  numerous  obstacles  and  temp, 
tations  which  retard  the  mental  progress  of  youth.  These  foes 
to  improvement  must  be  shunned,  not  only  by  courting  retire- 
ment,  so  as  to  escape  from  the  snares  of  external  allurements, 
but  still  more  by  exerting  perjx'tual  vigilance  and  self-command, 
that  neither  memory,  nor  imagination,  nor  any  other  internal 
impulse,  may  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  subject  of  study. 
Some  excellent  practical  counstds  are  here  inst'rted,  which  we 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  notice  of  those  young  ])ersons  who 
have  not  sufilciently  considered  the  im|X)rtance  of  acxpiiring  this 
invaluable  habit.  We  do  not,  however,  sidiscriln?  implicitly  to  the 
propriety  of  all  the  means  which,  in  hlr.  Jardine’s  opinion,  ought 
to  be  resorted  to  by  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  quickening  and 
straining  the  powers  of  intense  study.  Emulation,  ambition,  and 
other  selfish  passions,  ought  not  to  Ik;  stimulatcxl  so  freely  as  he 
urges ;  and  we  w'ould  much  rather  see  the  young  relax  (X'casion- 
ally  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  than  be*  excited  to  accelerate 
their  jiace,  either  by  mercenary  pros|)ects,  or  by  lofty  imagina¬ 
tions  of  high  renown,  which  can  be  realized  only  in  a  few  cases, 
and  which,  when  they  succeed  to  the  uttermost,  can  neither  con¬ 
fer  dignity,  nor  promote  happiness. 

“  The  improvement  of  perception  liy  the  organs  of  sense,”  is 
illustrated  in  a  pleasing  and  popular  manner,  so  as  to  encourage 
the  hope  that,  at  no  distant  pericxl,  discoveries  in  science  may  be 
achieved  which,  to  those  who  are  little  acquainted  with  the  ra¬ 
pidity  with  which  some  of  the  most  wonderful  inventions  have 
been  matured,  might  seem  utterly  chimerical. 

“On  the  improvement  of  memory,”  (p.  116 — 119-)  wt* 
supplied  with  a  few  plain  hints,  derived  from  the  laws  by  which 
tlie  operations  of  this  faculty  are  regulated ;  it  being  well  known 
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that  it  can  seldom  lx;  brought  to  perfection  without  close  atten-  i 

tion,  judicious  selwtion,  and  luminous  arrangement.  ! 

“  On  the  culture  of  imagination,"  (p.  119^ — 128,)  the  author  ^ 

conilwts  the  luuion  of  those  who  maintain  Uiat  this  faculty  is  not 
susceptible  of  much  impn)vement.  In  sustaining  the  twofold 
function  of  Trofessor  of  Rhetoric,  and  Professor  of  Logic,  he 
may  be  excused  for  indulging  a  greater  partiality  for  this  facul¬ 
ty  than  a  mere  logician  would  think  quite  warrantable.  So  far 
as  the  discovery  and  {ironuilgation  of  truth  are  concerne<l,  it  is 
certainly  much  less  necessary  to  rouse  the  activity  of  imagination,  ^ 

than  to  guard  against  its  excesses  ;  .but,  in  the  art  of  ])ersuasion,  fi 

its  efficacy  is  unlHiunded  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  induce  the 
philosojilier  to  dismiss  from  his  service  a  species  of  force  which 
tlie  orator  finds  often  to  Ik*  irresistible.  In  this  section,  as  in  va¬ 
rious  other  passages,  Mr.  Jardine  appeals,  with  much  energy  and 
art,  to  the  feelings  of  his  students,  and  delineates  to  their  fancies, 
in  colours  the  most  brilliant,  the  contrast  iKtween  the  eflects  of 
negligence,  and  the  fruits  of  intellectual  industry  and  moral  cx- 
rellcncc, — thus  awakeiung  them  to  spirited  and  persevering  ef¬ 
forts  l)y  all  the  impressive  considerations  of  honour  and  shame, 
of  ambition  and  disappointment,  of  mortification  and  pride — 
motives  which,  if  not  the  most  pure,  are,  in  the  present  state  of  I 

our  nature,  generally  the  most  jMiwerful  which  can  actuate  the 
will. 

“  On  the  improvement  of  the  powers  of  judging  and  reason-  * 

ing,"  (p.  128—148.)  the  discussion  is  brief,  and  for  the  most 
part  historical,  relating  almost  entirely  to  the  fate  of  the  syllo¬ 
gistic  art  in  ancient  and  nuxlern  time.s.  The  dialectics  of  Aris¬ 
totle  are  not  treated  with  the  ignorant  contempt  which  is  some¬ 
times  lavished  u]K)n  tlu?m  ;  but  the  author  is  evidently  less  par¬ 
tial  to  them,  than  if  he  had  Ix'cn  more  det'ply  versc*d  in  ancient 
learning ;  and,  we  are  |K*rsuaded,  that  even  Lord  Bacon's  un- 
|)arallcled  st*rviccs  to  science  would  have  been  more  valuable 
than  they  are,  if  he  had  Ixvn  less  anxious  to  reject  all  the  aids 
which  reas<»n  may  receive,  if  not  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  at 
least  in  the  detection  of  error,  from  the  instrument  invented  and 
}x*rb*cted  by  the  genius  of  Aristotle.  The  discredit  of  the  syl¬ 
logism  has  been  occasioneil  chiefly  by  its  misapplication  to  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  its  author  never  attempteel  to  adapt  it ;  and 
though  many  of  the  doctrines  connected  with  it  are  quite  unpro-  ; 

fltable,  there  are  others  by  which  we  may  be  materially  assisted, 
both  in  tile  acquisition  and  in  the  communication  of  knowledge. 

In  his  remarks  “  on  the  Baconian  method  of  induction,"  the 


author  is  more  at  home.  He  presents  us  with  a  sketch  (which 
cannot  be  much  abridged)  of  the  analysis,  given  in  his  lectures, 
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of  the  inductive  process,  according  to  the  views  of  Lord  Bacon. 
He  expresses  an  undue  deCTee  of  surprise  at  the  celerity  with 
which  the  spirit  of  this  pliilosophy  was  extended  to  eve:-y  de¬ 
partment  of  science ;  and  he  imagines  that,  previous  to  this 
epoch,  natural  philosophers  undertook  to  explain  all  the  pheno. 
mena  which  presented  themselves  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
upon  mere  hypothesis  and  conjecture.  As  an  instance  of  this 
folly,  he  mentions  the  vortices  of  Dcs  Cartes,  which j  he  says,- 
were  “  received  with  respect  and  admiration  by  the  philosophers 
of  that  age,  and  which  even  continued,  during  no  small  portion 
of  time,  to  divide  the  opinions  of  the  learned,  with  the  theory 
of  attraction  so  admirably  unfolded  by  Newton.”  This  example, 
so  far  from  being  a  confirmation  of  the  former  assertion,  ought 
rather  to  have  been  remarked  as  a  striking  exception.  Instead 
of  proving  the  rapid  diffusion  of  Bacon’s  rules  of  philosophiz¬ 
ing,  which  Mr.  Jardine  says  were  at  once  eagerly  followed  by 
the  student  of  nature,  it  proves,  that  the  impression  made  by 
the  Novum  Organum^  instead  of  having  been  instantaneous, 
was  for  a  long  period  scarcely  perceptible.  This  admirable 
treatise  had  been  given  to  the  world  long  before  Des  Cartes  bad 
leisure  to  have  made  much  progress  in  the  study  of  nature ; 
and  though  it  is  said  by  some  authors,  that  Des  Cartes  had  ne¬ 
ver  read  any  of  Bacon’s  writings,  it  is  certain  at  least  that  he 
was  no  stranger  to  the  name  of  the  English  philosopher,  and 
some  of  his  works  furnish  internal  evidence  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Verulamian  school.  Yet,  two  gene- 
rations  after  these  principles  had  been  unfolded,  his  theory  di¬ 
vided  the  opinions  of  the  learned  with  the  Principia  of  Newton, 
which  were  not  published  till  nearly  sixty  years  after  Bacon's 
<leath.  Neither  is  it  true  that  Lord  Bacon’s  methcxl  of  induc¬ 
tion  had  never  l)een  practised  till  he  had  explained  it.  One  of 
the  best  exemplifications  of  its  rules  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Gil¬ 
bert’s  Treatise  on  Magnetism,  published  twenty  years  before 
the  Novum  Organum — a  treatise,  to  the  merits  of  which  Lord 
Bacon  himself  bears  this  testimony  :  “  Gilbertus  de  INIagncte 
laboriosissime,  et  secundum  viam  ex}K;rimcntalcm  conscrij)sit.’’ 
We  are  not  therefore  of  opinion,  that  if  it  had  not  l)cen  for  Lord 
Bacon,  such  “  egregious  trifling,”  as  is  exhibited  in  the  Carte¬ 
sian  system  of  the  world,  might  have  continued  until  our  own 
times.” 

We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Jardine  in  some  of  his  other  views 
of  facts,  as  brought  forward  in  this  part  of  the  liot>k.  He  con¬ 
siders  Locke,  Hutcheson,  Hume,  Smith,  and  lleid,  as  having 
trodden  in  the  path  }X)inted  out  by  laird  Bacon.  As  ]Mr.  Locke 
has  never  expressed  Ills  obligations  to  Lord  Bacon,  it  is  doubtr 
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fill  hoW  far  his  views  are  original,  and  how  far  they  have  been 
tssisted  by  the  lalx>urs  of  his  great  predecessor.  We  are  in¬ 
clined  to  numl)er  Mr.  Hutcheson  among  the  theorists,  rather 
than  the  real  historians  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature. 
But  least  of  all  do  we  apj)rove  of  the  following  encomium  on  the 
plulosophical  researches  of  a  celebrated  sceptic. 

The  volumes  of  Mr.  Hume,  making  allowance  for  a  little  artful 
ingenuity,  sometimes  resorted  to  by  him,  in  answering  objections,  pre- 
icnt  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  close  reasoning  and  lexical  deduc¬ 
tion.”/  P-  157. 

In  two  other  passages  has  the  author  manifested  his  partiali¬ 
ty  for  Mr.  Hume ;  applauding,  at  one  time,  (p.  162.)  “  many 
fine  instances  of  successful  investigation  and  of  legitimate  rea¬ 
soning;”  and  elsewhere,  (p,  319.)  telling  us,  that  “  his  (Mr. 
Hume’s)  inquiry  into  the  principle  of  moral  approbation  is  con- 
sdered  as  a  perfect  example  of  skill  in  the  management  of  ana- 
1t»s."  Has  Mr.  Jardine  read  all  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Hume ; 
ind  has  he  no  other  abatement  to  make  from  his  eulogium,  than 
ihat  is  transiently  and  timidly  expressed  in  this  poor  parenthe- 
as,  “  Making  allowance  for  o  little  artfid  ingenuity  tometimes 
ifsorted  to  by  him,  in  answering  objections  ?”  We  would  ask 
lum,  if,  when  he  encourages  young  and  tender  minds,  just  en¬ 
tering  on  the  study  of  abstract  subjects,  to  follow  tlic  footsteps 
of  such  a  guide,  he  thinks  it  enough  to  qualify  his  emphatic  re¬ 
commendation,  by  blending  with  it  so  gentle,  and  ambiguous, 
ind  unimpressive  a  caution  ^  Docs  no  mischief  lurk  in  the  pages 
rf  Hume,  except  a  little  artfid  ingenuity— oxd^  sometimes  re¬ 
torted  tOy  and  that  only  in  answering  objcc-tions  F  Entertaining, 
u  we  do,  a  sincere  respect  for  Mr.  Jardine’s  highly  estimable 
character,  we  beg  leave  to  say,  that  Mr.  Hume’s  writings,  with 
all  their  fascinations,  are  not  by  any  means  the  best  specimens 
of  close  reasoning,  and  that  a  teacher  of  science,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  sacred  trust,  ought  to  seize  every  fair  occasion  of  putting 
lus  students  on  their  guard  against  lx?ing  misled  by  a  writer, 
whose  reasonings  and  whose  sarcasms  generally  aimed  at  the  de¬ 
molition  of  the  Christian  faith. 

As  our  author  evidently  follows  Locke  in  affirming  that  “  the 
art  of  reasoning  can  only  lie  acquired  by  habit,”  he  might  have 
very  safely  followed  that  great  and  good  man  in  saying,  “  For 
the  attaining  'of  this,  I  should  propose  the  constant  reading  ol‘ 
Chillingworth,  who,  by  his  example,  will  teach  lioth  |K*rspicuity 
and  the  way  of  right  reasoning,  better  than  any  book  I  know, 
and  therefore  will  deser\’e  to  be  read  u()on  that  account  over  and 
over  again ;  not  to  say  any  thing  of  his  argument which,  for 
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the  sake  of  those  who  arc  unacquainted  with  tlichook,  we  lieg  leate 
to  state,  is  of  a  tendency  directly  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Hume’s. 

We  neetl  not  retrace  the  steps  of  Mr.  Jardine,  in  his  hints 
“  on  the  improvement  of  the  |H)wcrs  of  genius,”  (p.  167,  See.) 
because  nothing  can  be  smd  on  the  subject,  except  that  diligent 
application  must  never  be  remitted,  and  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
iJie  student  must  be  kept  awake. 

About  a  sixth  part  of  the  “  Outlines”  is  occupied  with  the 
autlior' s  observations  on  taste,  and  the  means  of  its  improvement, 
(p.  ITfi — 259.)  He  has  adopted  Dr.  Hutcheson’s  nomenclature 
in  classing  the  powers  of  taste  under  the  head  of  “  internal,  re- 
flex,  subsequent  senses” — a  phraseology  much  more  likely  to  be¬ 
wilder  than  to  inform  the  student.  We  are  told  (p.  186)  that 
the  objects  of  both  the  external  and  internal  senses  are  external, 
and  yet  we  are  elsewhere  given  to  understand  that  beauty  (the 
object  of  one  of  these  senses)  may  be  pretlicatcd  equally  of  “  a 
heaiUlress,  a  pair  of  breeches,  a  diamond-necklace,  a  handker¬ 
chief — a  syllogism,  a  system,  a  theory,  certain  virtues,  characte%' 
and  general  conduct,” — all  of  which  do  not  appear  to  us  to  h#' 
external.  The  gratifications  of  this  sense  are  said  (p.  209)  to  ■ 
“  constitute  the  most  innwent  and  refined  enjoyments  which  fUl 
to  the  lot  of  man  upon  earth” — a  jirojxisition  which  must  lie  re- 
ceived  with  great  resen  ation,  unlesss  we  imbibe  the  sentiments 
of  those  ancient  philoso])hers  who  lunited  the  term  Td  xkAm  to 
“  the  first  good  and  the  first  fair  ;”  and  jirovidetl  we  make  a  just 
selection  of  our  pleasures,  w'e  may  cojiy  the  language  of  Aristip. 
pus  and  Epicurus  if  we  will.  Mr.  Jardine,  in  treating  of  this 
subject,  introduces  some  pious  and  pleasing  reflections.  But  re. 
ligion  cannot  be  resolved  into  filings  merely  ;  and  the  pleasures 
which  it  yields  imply  something  more  than  contemplative  enjoy¬ 
ments. 

]Mr.  Jardine’s  theory  of  taste  induces  him  to  reject,  w  ith  con- 
tenq)t,  the  opinions  of  those  who  represent  beauty  as  de|)ending 
on  ass(K‘iation  ;  and  the  metluxl  in  which  he  expresses  his  deri¬ 
sion  is  not  remarkable  for  its  delicacy. 

“  By  w'h.at  Magical  Charm  is  it  brought  to  pass  that  the  Splendid 
Beauties  of  Colour  and  Form,  in  all  the  Pride  and  Majesty  ofthdr 
Summer  Glory,  should  he  Heightened  hv  the  Associated  Ideas  of 
Lands  Cultivating,  Manure  Collecting,  f)unghills  Smoking,  Lime 
Burning,  Labourers  Sweating,  and  other  Simihu*  Ap|M?arances  ?” 

By  the  bye,  he  has  rather  a  singidar  taste,  in  beginning  almost 
all  substantives,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  participles,  with  capital 
letters. 

Many  of  the  subjects  adverted  to  in  the  outlines,  and  more 
fully  discussed  in  the  lectures,  as  being  connected  tvith  the  im- 
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provement  of  taste,  are  obviously  of  great  Importance ;  and  we 
^ve  no  doubt  that  the  author,  in  treating  of  these  subjects;  has 
rtther  consulted  the  advantage  of  his  stuuents  than  endeavoured 
to  display  his  own  ingenuity.  But  as  his  printed  sketches  are 
only  elementary,  and  not  always  very  methodical,  we  do  not  |hv- 
tend  to  be  competent  judges  of  all  the  merits  which  they  are  en- 
dtled  to  claim. 

.  In  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  we  are  presented  with  some 
itrictures  on  the  fitness  of  the  subjects  selected  by  the  author 
for  initiating  the  young  into  the  study  of  philosophy,  from  which 
it  appears  that  he  has  not  adopted  the  motto  inscribed  by  Plato 
over  the  gate  of  the  academy,  ivJi**  wtrm ;  and  that^ 

after  comparing  the  two  species  of  logic  studied  in  the  school  of 
Zeno,  dialectic  and  rhetorical,  he  not  only  prefers  the  latter,  but 
conriders  the  former  as  worthy  of  little  regi^.  His  marked  an¬ 
tipathy  to  geometrical  study  is  kept  in  countenance  by  the  do- 
daration  of  Warburton,  (quoted,  p.  258.)  “  that  long,  halnt  in 
this  science  incaparitates  the  mind  for  reasomng  at  Ivge;  and 
Mecially  in  the  search  of  moral  truth” — an  ob^rvation  which 
Warburton  would  probably  have  never  uttered,  if  it  had  not  been 
ingested  to  him  by  Aristotle.  For  our  parts,  we  are  more  di»- 
posed  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  Mdebranche,  that,  while 
other  philo^hers  have  nut  duly  distinguished  between  that 


koowlrage  which  is  certain  and  evident,  and  that  which  is  only 
probable  or  even  obscure,  the  geometricians  alone  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  limits  of  the  human  understanding,  and  have 
pursued  the  most  rational  method  of  study,  advancing  pn^es- 
Bvely  from  what  is  simple  to  what  is  more  intricate,  and  tiding 
care  never  to  overstriun  the  faculties  by  investigadons  for  which 
diw  are  not  duly  prepared. 

There  is  a  chapter  “  On  the  Substifudon  of  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy  as  an  introduedon  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy,”  (p.  259, 
kc.)  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  though  the  study  of  lyrics,  in 
the  universides  of  Scotland,  is  usually  precedra  by  logic  and 
ediics,  “  in  some  of  these  seminaries  mis  order  is  reverb,  na¬ 
tural  philosophy  occupying  the  first  place,  and  logic,  with  a 
sketch  of  morm  science,  closing  the  curriculum.”  We  never 
heard  of  this  scheme  before ;  and  if  it  is  really 

pracdsed  any  where,  it  must  be  in  some  univeraty  which  opens 
Its  doors  only  to  those  who  are  previously  acquamted  with  ma- 
theroadcs— in  which  case  the  professor  of  that  science  can  have 
nothing  to  do.  The  time  was,  indeed,  when  metaphyrics  were 
taught  after  phyrics,  in  consequence,  we  believe,  of  the  acciden¬ 
tal  coilocadon  of  that  part  of  Aristode's  worit— #*«■«  n 
but  this  was  a  sort  of  transcendental  study,  dignified  by  the 
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name  of  the  first  philosophy^  not  in  the  same  limited  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  used  by  Mr.  Jardine,  and  was  also  used  bj 
Mr.  Bruce,  professor  of  logic  in  Edinburgh  more  than  40  years 
ago,  but  as  denoting  the  most  elevated  subjects  of  human  con. 
templation — the  amtract  and  sublime  conceptions  which  rise 
above  the  sphere  of  natural  existences  to  the  attributes  of  super- 
naturals  and  universals.  But  these  doctrines,  we  believe,  were 
never  conridered  as  indispensable  constituents  of  a  philosophi. 
cal  course,  but  rather  as  pertaining  to  the  region  of  theology. 

Mr.  Jardine's  concluding  chapter,  «  On  the  Composition  of 
Lectures  for  a  First  Class  of  Philosophy,”  contains  many  excel¬ 
lent  suggestions,  to  which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do 
justice.  In  our  judgment,  however,  he  ascribes  an  undue  im- 
portance  to  the  practice  of  extemporaneous  speaking,  which  he 
conceives  to  be  infinitely  preferable  to  written  lectures,  both  as 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  hearers  more  deeply,  and  as  ena* 
bling  the  professor  to  accommodate  his  materials  more  aptly  to 
the  attmnments  and  deficiencies  of  his  students.  We  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  the  advantages  which  he  represents  to  be  the  con. 
sequences  of  unpremeditated  delivery  are  either  imaginary  alto¬ 
gether,  or  at  least  quite  unattainable  by  the  longest  practice.  la 
a  grave  didactic  discourse,  we  do  not  perceive  tnat  earnest¬ 
ness  and  warmth  can  have  much  efficacy  in  enlightening  the 
judgment ;  and  with  regard  to  the  intercourse  ^  looks  and 
feehngs  which  should  sumist  between  the  professor  and  his  stu¬ 
dents,”  or  **  the  sympathetic  influence  between  him  and  lus  pu¬ 
pils,”  we  profess  our  sincere  conviction,  that  where  such  a  thing 
exists  at  all,  it  is  of  no  manner  of  use.  In  a  lecture  upon  mo¬ 
rals,  or  even  upon  taste,  the  animation  of  the  speaker  may  add 
emphasis  to  his  illustrarions ;  but  he  who  communicates  instnie- 
tion  on  grammar,  or  antiquities,  or  l(^c,  or  mathematics,  or  na¬ 
tural  philosophy,  or  natural  history,  in  any  of  its  branches,  ana¬ 
tomy,  minerdogy,  botany,  chemistry,  meteorology,  et  hoc  gentu 
omnCf  must  be  a  profound  physiognomist  indeed  if  he  can  dis¬ 
cern  any  of  the  radiations  of  his  eloquence  reflected  from  the 
countenances  of  his  audience.  There  is  not  one  man  in  ten 
thousand  who  can  acquire  the  habit  of  speaking  with  fluent, 
perspcuity,  and  precision,  on>all  the  branches  of  any  scientific 
inquiry  for  rix  months  in  the  year,  and  every  day  adapting  Ms 
instructions  instantaneously  to  the  ignorance  and  the  doubts 
which  mamfest  themselves  to  his  intuitive  eye ;  and  even  if  this 
enviable  talent  were  attmnable,  are  we  to  believe  that  it  can  be 
exercised  with  equal  facility  in  every  state  of  health  and  of  spi¬ 
rits — in  youth,  and  in  old  age-— when  the  mind  is  tranmiil, 
when  it  u  a^tated— when  eye  grows  dim,  and  wnen  the 
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voice  becomes  feeble  ?  W e  have  known  most  accomplished  teach¬ 
ers,  who,  unfortunately  for  tliemselves,  made  but  a  sparing  use 
of  notes,  and  never  committed  their  lectures  completely  to 
writing.  Though  they  rose  frequently  to  maiestic  eloquence, 
they  had  many  hours  of  languor,  when  they  fuled  either  to  in- 
■truct  or  delight ;  and,  long  before  the  close  of  life,  they  disco¬ 
vered,  that  if  they  did  not  deliver  written  lectures,  they  could  not 
venture  to  lecture  at  all.  We  allude  to  no  man  now  alive ;  but 
we  ima^ne  Mr.  Jardine  must  have  several  individuals  in  his  eye, 
when  he  pronounces  so  decided  an  opinion  on  the  necessity  of 
possessing  the  power  of  extemporaneous  delivery,  and  on  the  im¬ 
perfect  qualifications  usually  possessed  by  those  who  obtmn  n- 
tuations  in  schools  and  colleges.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that, 
if  a  man  of  high  talents,  mid  ardent  application,  and  honourable 
piinciples,  be  selected  for  such  an  office,  though  he  may  perhaps 
oe  deficient  in  colloquial  ease  and  graceful  utterance,  he  will  pre¬ 
pare  such  instructions,  as,  whether  they  be  read  or  recited,  will 
inevitably  command  the  attention,  as  well  as  insure  tlie  respect, 
rf  all  who  are  bent  on  improvement ;  and  if  they  fail  to  enhght- 
ai  any  of  the  hearers,  it  will  only  be  those  who  either  hate 
knowledge,  or  are  already  satisfied  with  their  own  atUunments. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  work  we  are  furnished  with  a  pretty 
copious  detml  of  the  contrivances  employed  by  the  author  for 
bringing  the  faculties  of  his  students  into  exercise.  He  repro¬ 
bates,  in  strong  terms,  the  practice  of  attempting  to  teach  phi¬ 
losophy  to  youth  by  the  sole  means  of  public  mscourses," — a 
notice  which,  he  says,  cannot  even  plead  the  recommendation  of 
nigh  antiquity.  He  gets  rather  awicwardly  over  the  exception 
formed  by  the  or  long  silence,  required  in  the  school  of 

Pythagoras ;  but  he  certainly  succeeds  in  making  it  plain,  that, 
b  most  cases,  youiig  men  wrill  not  apply  with  sufficient  diligence 
to  the  oral  instruction  which  they  receive,  unless  they  expect  to 
bve  some  account  of  their  improvement.  Mr.  Jardine,  there¬ 
fore,  in  imitation  of  the  scholastic  philosophers,  examines  his  stu¬ 
dents  with  great  strictness,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  listen  to  the 


lectures  with  deep  and  discriminating  attenUon ;  and  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  this  part  of  his  duty  he  appears  to  have  acquired  great 
skill  and  dexterity.  But  the  uranch  of  discipline  which  he  seems 
to  think  by  far  the  most  beneficial,  is  the  prescription  of  themes 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  most  of  which  are  criticised  mi¬ 
nutely  and  carefully  either  by  the  professor  himself,  or  by  a  set 
of  juvenile  examinafors  to  whom  he  delegates  this  function.  Pie 
.di^^es  these  themes  into  various 'orders ;  the  object  of  the  first 
order  being  to  accustom  the  students  to  think  and  write  correct¬ 
ly  and  clearly  on  the  pnneipai  topics  of  the  lectures;  of  the  so- 
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cond,  to  exercise  their  powers  of  arrangement ;  of  the  third,  to 
form  in  their  minds  the  processes  of  analysis  and  investigation ; 
of  the  fourth,  to  teach  them  to  acquire  the  materials  of  reasoning 
and  communication,  (a  description  of  exercise  in  which  about 
half  the  session  is  employed) ;  of  the  fifth,  to  improve  the  powers 
of  genius  and  of  taste.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  or  in- 
telligible  view  of  the  nature  and  utility  of  these  exercises  in  a  few 
words.  Under  the  third  division,  a  pretty  specimen  is  given  of 
the  method  to  be  pursued  in  the  process  of  investigation.  The 
problem  selected  is  from  the  fact,  that  fine  linen  c.xisted  in  Egypt' 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  to  deduce  an  account  of  the  state  of  Eg^ 
at  that  period  in  respect  of  government,  science,  and  arts ;  and 
the  investigation  is  conducted  with  much  neatness  and  ingenuity. 
The  laborious  task  of  deciding  the  merits  of  the  exercises  it 
lightened  by  the  co-operation  of  a  chosen  number  of  the  more 
advanced  students,  who  report  their  observations  agreeably  to  a 
code  of  judicious  instructions,  from  which  they  are  not  permitted 
to  make  the  slightest  departure. 

The  author  next  presents  us  with  a  short  account  of  acadeim. 
cal  discipline,  and  with  a  number  of  renuirks  on  the  institution  of 
prizes,  to  which  we  cannot  undertake  to  extend  our  animadvav 
mons.  His  favourite  principle  of  action  is  emulation — a  stimulus 
which,  in  our  apprehension,  ought  to  l)e  applied  with  peculiar 
delicacy  and  discernment,  if  we  wish  the  young  to  retain  those 
amiable  and  modest  dispositions,  which  arc  more  valuable  than 
premature  intellectual  eminence.  It  is  possible  to  push  the  men¬ 
tal  activity  with  too  great  keenness,  and  to  fatigue  or  exhaust  it, 
by  keeping  it  on  the  stretch.  Attempts  to  accelerate  the  progress 
of  mind  to  its  maturity,  instead  of  anticipating  and  prolonging 
the  age  of  manhood,  frequently  tend  to  pei'petuate  puerili^ 
“  even  unto  hoary  hairs.”  The  youth  who  has  never  distingui^ 
ed  himself  except  when  prompted  by  the  desire  of  superiority 
over  his  fellows,  or  when  bribed  by  tlie  mercenary  longing  for  a 
prize,  will  probably  relax*  in  his  exertions  when  the  exciting 
cause  is  withdrawn ;  and  the  prmses  or  the  rewards  which  have 
been  lavished  upon  him  during  his  academical  career  will  be  too 
apt  to  persuade  him,  that  his  pre-eminence  is  much  greater  than 
it  will  prove  when  he  enters  on  the  trying  duties  of  active  life, 
and  thus  induce  a  feeling  of  arrogance  and  contempt  for  such  of 
his  companions  as  have  gsuned  a  smaller  measure  of  applause — a 
feeling  which  no  talents  can  justify,  and  yet  which  no  mortifica¬ 
tions  will  completely  efface. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  advantage  of  occasional  essay- 
wnting,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  constant  practice  of 
M  here  recommended,  must  be  attended  with  some  disadvantages. 
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It  encourages  young  men  to  embody  their  crude  conceptions  in 
the  form  of  a  diiscourse,  before  they  have  collected  the  materials 
rf  just  thinking  on  the  topics  concerning  which  they  are  required 
to  communicate  their  views.  We  submit  to  the  most  experienced 
observers,  w  hether  this  practice  mav  not,  in  many  instances,  pro¬ 
duce  a  habit  of  writing  superficially  and  diffusely,  as  well  as  a 
turn  for  speculating  ra.shly  on  subjects  which  have  not  been  cau¬ 
tiously  and  deliberately  examined.  Conceniing  the  examinations, 
too,  we  would  remark,  that  if  they  are  the  means  of  forming  a  ffu 
dlity  of  utterance,  as  well  as  quickness  of  conception,  the  whole 
advantage  gtuned  by  this  command  of  thought  and  expression, 
may  be  overlialanced  by  the  self-conceit  and  opiniunativeness 
which  wnll  probably  be  tnus  engendered,  and  by  the  encourage¬ 
ment  which  is  thus  given  to  forward  youths  to  shew  off  their  flim¬ 
sy  talents,  tliough  they  are  far  from  equalling  their  more  diffi- 
^nt  associates  in  those  solid  acquirements,  which  are  incompara¬ 
bly  more  precious  than  readiness  of  speech. 

Mr.  Jardine  (p.  470.)  manifests  nearly  the  same  degree  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  method  of  teaching  by  means  of  college-tutors,  which 
he  elsewhere  expresses  for  teaching  by  lectures.  We  are  not  very 
sure  if  the  former  method  may  not  be  more  useful  than  his  own 

Elan,  in  the  case  of  young  men  of  slow  abilities;  and  much  might 
e  smd  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  to  students  of  fine  tsu 
lents,  the  example  furnished  by  elegant  and  perspicuous  lectures, 
is  much  more  likely  to  prove  useful,  than  either  the  help  of  a 
tutor,  or  the  catechedcal  exercise  recommended  by  Mr.  Jardine. 
We  are  convinced  that  there  are  several  distinct  modes  of  pre¬ 
paration,  by  any  one  of  which  a  docile  youth  may  be  trained  to 
nigh  eminence  as  a  scholar ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  who,  in 
the  outset  of  his  course,  has  encountered  the  greatest  difficulties, 
and  has  often  been  obliged  to  find  his  owrn  way,  will  in  the  end 
prove  to  be  more  profoundly  master  of  whatever  he  has  learned, 
than  he  would  have  become,  if  he  had  been  guided,  at  every 
stage,  by  the  most  skilful  instructor.  Men  of  mflerent  turns  of 
mind  cannot  all  be  expected  to  execute  their  work  in  the  same 
way.  A  man  of  exalted  genius  and  fine  taste  will  probably  suc- 
ce^  best  as  a  teacher,  if  he  betakes  himself  to  the  practice  of 
lecturing ;  and  though  it  may  be  doubted  if  such  a  man  be  al¬ 
ways  as  capable  of  conveying  knowledge  to  uncultivated  minds, 
as  a  person  of  humbler,  but  more  practicable  talents,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  wishing  to  see  every  department  of  academical  stu¬ 
dy  superintended  by  men,  who,  to  honourable  principles  and 
unwearied  diligence,  umte  a  consummate  acqumntance  with  thmr 
subject,  and  a  capacity  of  rendering  it  attractive  and  interesUng 
to  the  young,  by  all  the  charms  of  correct,  and  chaste,  and  po¬ 
lished  eloquence.— But  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 
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Pei, 

In  pcnnt  of  diction,  Mr.  Jardine  is  far  from  being  a  model, 
Of  his  spoken  langviage  we  have  no  opportunity  of  forming  4 
judgment ;  but  his  style  as  a  •writer  is  by  no  means  captivating, 
'His  selection  of  phrases  is  scanty  and  infelicitous,  his  construe- 
lions  are  unskilful,  and  his  sentences  seldom  either  neat  or  hanno. 
nious.  His  manner  is  rather  colloquial  than  declamatory,  and 
it  is  always  the  least  pleasing  when  it  is  most  elaborate.  But 
though  tnerp  is  little  glare  or  brilliancy  in  the  illustration,  it  ex- 
hibits  many  unquestionable  indications  of  sober  judgment  and 
calm  reflection  ;  and  if  tliere  is  little  good  writing  in  this  pro. 
duction,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  it  contains  much  plain  good 
sense.  We  do  not  say  that  his  views  are  invariably  very  dis- 
tinct,  or  that  they  are  always  very  perspicuously  expounded ; 
much  less,  that  he  brings  forth  a  multitude  of  original  thoughts. 
But  we  think  it  no  small  recommendation  to  a  lecturer,  if  he  has 
the  art  to  extract  from  the  best  authors  whatever  is  most  valu- 
able  in  their  labours,  and  if  he  points  out,  at  the  same  time,  the 
principal  errors  and  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  former  inquirers. 

The  mode  of  teaching  adopted  by  Mr.  Jardine,  instead  erf 
being  calculated  to  form  habits  of  close  thinking,  has  a  tenden¬ 
cy,  we  think,  to  encourage  an  excursive  style  of  discussion ;  so 
that  it  appears  more  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  popular 
eloquence,  than  to  the  severe  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty. 
We  have  been  once  or  twice  surprised,  not  only  by  the  diffuse, 
ness  and  w^nt  of  precision  which  perv’ade  some  parts  of  the 
work,  but  by  instances  of  puerility,  of  which  we  would  not  take 
notice,  if  w'e  were  not  convinced  that  Mr.  Jardine’s  long  habit 
of  speaking  with  ease  and  animation  on  the  subjects  of  liis  lee- 
tures,  had  not  diminished  his  capacity  of  w  riting  elegantly. 

We  had  noted  several  verbal  errors,  which  must  probably  be 
imputed  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  printer ;  such  as  (p.  437.)  “  the 
limited  time  the  students  are  allowed  for  to  go  through  them  ;* 
and  some  trifling  mistakes  in  the  few  Latin  and  Greek  quota¬ 
tions  which  occur,  (as  in  pp.  9,  45,  and  260.) — instances  of  ne¬ 
gligence  which  we  would  not  be  forward  to  point  out,  if  we  did 
not  think  it  peculiarly  incumbent  on  that  university  press,  which 
was  once  so  famous  for  its  beautiful  and  correct  editions  of  the 
classics,  to  defy  the  reproaches  wliich  are  sometimes  cast  upon 
North  British  scholarship. 

AHer  all,  this  production,  though  not  exactly  such  as  we 
would  ascribe  to  a  man  of  extensive  learning  or  profound  re¬ 
search,  possesses  no  common  clfum  to  our  respectful  considera¬ 
tion,  as  Deing  the  result  of  the  long  experience  of  an  industri, 
pus  and  patient  inquirer,  whose  conclusions  have  generally  been 
sue^est^  by  sound  common  sense,  and  the  object  of  whos^  npnest 
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and  conadentious  laboiirs  has  uniformly  been,  rather  to  consult  th6 
benefit  of  his  pupils  by  such  useful'and  practicable  attentions  as  his 
talents  enabl^  him  to  bestow,  than  to  make  an  ostentatious  dis¬ 
play  of  his  own  qualifications.  After  having  anxiously  inquir¬ 
ed  into  the  pactices  which  had  obUuned  in  former  schools  of 
logic  and  rhetoric,  he  resolved  to  act  upon  a  principle  adopted 
and  inculcated  by  several  rational  writers  of  the  liut  century, 
namely,  that  the  aim  of  a  philosoplucal  teacher  ought  to  be,  not 
so  much  to  convey  a  certain  quantity  of  knowledge,  as  to  guide 
the  inquiries  of  the  students,  to  explain  and  exemplify  the  rules 
which  he  delivers  to  them,  to  train  them  progressively  to  intel¬ 
lectual  habits,  and  to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  the  pre¬ 
vailing  sources  of  error  and  prejudice.  Of  all  these  objects,  the 
last,  momentous  as  it  is,  has  been  most  rarely  kept  in  view ;  and 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  perceive,  that  the  author  of  these 
Outlines,  who  must  W  fully  aware  of  its  importance,  had  de¬ 
voted  to  it  that  marked  attention  which  it  ought  to  receive  from 
every  logician,  and  particularly  from  an  instructor,  who  encou¬ 
rages  even  the  youngest  students  to  trust  to  the  exertion  of  th'eir  / 
own  faculties,  and  to  think  freely  for  themselves,  while  they  are 
very  imperfectly  supplied  with  the  materials  of  thinking.  On 
the  various  classes  of  fallacious  judgments  and  sophistical  rea¬ 
sonings,  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon  furnish  us  with  inestimable 
instruction ;  but  the  treatise  of  Aristotle, 
is  also  well  worthy  of  being  studied ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  co¬ 
incide  in  the  opimon  of  go^  father  Malebranche,  who  says,  that 
before  we  take  upon  us  to  reject  the  philosophy  of  the  Stagyrite, 
we  ought  to  have  conridcred  and  digested  its  principles. 


Akt.  II.  Memoirs  o/*  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  his 
original  Correspondence ;  collected  from  the  Family  Records 
at  Blenheim,  and  other  authentic  sources.  Illustrated  with 
Portraits,  Maps,  and  Military  Plans.  By  William  Coxe, 
M.  A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  Archdeacon  of  Wilts.  Vols.  I.  &  II. 
Pp.  1175.  Longman  &  Co.  London,  1818. 

RE  name  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  is  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  in  the  histoiy  of  his  country.  It  is  associated  with 
all  that  is  most  splendid  in  mUitary  glory — with  all  that  is,'  or 
seems  to  be,  most  derirable  in  the  range  of  ambition.  In  the  camp 
and  in  the  court,  he  emoyed,  perhaps  to  satiety,  all  that  the 
proudest  imaginations  of  warriors  or  statesmen  have  erer  pc- 
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tured  for  their  supreme  gratification.  Nor  was  popular  favour 
wanUng.  National  applause  and  triumphal  honours,  great  and 
gorgeous  as  in  the  brightest  days  of  Greece  or  Rome,  filled'the 
measure  of  his  earthly  glories.  But  to  all  these  enjoyments,  so 
much  fitted  to  excite  admiration  and  envy,  the  true  picture  of 
his  life^  presents  some  dark  contrasts.  It  was  only  in  the  field 
that  his  success  was  constant.  In  political  afimrs,  he  had  hU 
full  share  of  distresses,  disappointments,  and  disgraces;  and 
the  shades  in  his  character  were  still  more  striking  than  tl^ose 
in  his  public  life.  He  had,  indeed,  great  talents  and  many 
virtues ;  but  they  were  counterbalanced  by  grievous  imperfec. 
tions.  He  was  not  faithful  to  his  friends — he  was  not  grateful 
to  his  benefactor — he  was  not  always  true  to  liis  country — ^he 
was  not  honest  to  his  king.  With  all  these  defects,  it  is  not  so 
surprising  to  find,  that,  even  amidst  the  fulness  of  his  prosper 
rities,  he  was  a  discontented  and  an  unhappy  man. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  records  of  the  family  of  Marl¬ 
borough  would  contain  many  documents  of  great  interest  and 
importance,  as  illustrative  of  the  history  of  so  extraordinary 
a  man,  and  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  share  wliich  he 
had  in  the  most  material  transactions  of  these  times,  and  his 
connection  with  the  great  men  who  were  his  contemporaries,  gave 
him  singular  opportunities  of  transmitting  to  posterity  the  most 
valuable  memonals  concerning  the  secret  motives  which  influ¬ 
enced  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  the  characters  of 
those  into  whose  hands  it  had  been  entrusted.  The  fact  is.  well 
known  that  he  had  not  by  any  means  neglected  these  opportu¬ 
nities.  His  own  habits,  however,  and  the  disposition  of  his  con> 
sort,  were  not,  unfortunately,  altogether  well  fitted  to  secure  the 
preservation  of  the  documents  most  strongly  calculated  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  interest  and  gratify  the  curiosity  of  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  ;  although  the  publications  by  the  Duchess,  and  the  mass  of 
papers  which  she  is  known  to  have  collected  as  materials  for  the 
life  of  Marlborough,  gave  assurance  that  much  had  existed. 

The  anxiety  of  the  Duchess  to  have  the  history  of  the  life  of 
her  illustrious  husband  worthily  recorded,'  is  well  known.  Her 
attempts  to  induce  Glover  and  Mallett  to  undertake  the  task, 
were  as  unsuccessful  as  the  reward  of  ^£*1000  which  she  assign¬ 
ed  by  her  will  to  the  person  who  should  perform  it  to  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  her  executors.  Several  accounts  of  his  life  have  in¬ 
deed  been  published,  but  none  of  them  by  persons  who  had  both 
the  necessary  talents  and  materials.  A  hundred  years  have  pass¬ 
ed  away  witnout  any  fit  work  upon  the  subject.  The  most  re- 
markable  attempt  at  the  biography  of  this  great  man  was  made 
in  1805,  by  oae  M,  Madgett,  a  Frenchman,  undertaken,  it  seems^ 
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by  oi^er  of  Bonaparte.  The  book  is  entitled,  Hittoire  de  Jean 
ChurckML,  Due  de  Marlborottf^i^  and  contains  several  notes  sup- 
pp^  to  be  written  by  Bonaparte  himself.  But,  besides  these 
I  singulx*  circumstances,  there  is  nothing  in  M.  Madgett's  pro¬ 
duction  worthy  of  attention ;  the  materials  being  all  drawn  from 
the  imperfect  account  of  the  Duke's  life  first  published  by  Led- 
yard  in  1736. 

Mr.  Archdeacon  Coxe,  the  author  of  these  volumes,  is  no  in¬ 
experienced  a)mposer  of  the^  memoirs  of  the  illustrious  dead  ; 
and,  among  the  many  ponderous  volumes  which  he  has  added 
to  this  must  important  branch  of  literature,  he  may  boast  some 
vbich  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  political  history  of  our 
country  under  the  two  first  princes  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 
His  Memoirs  of  the  two  Walpoles,  with  all  their  defects,  are 
works  of  great  value,  from  the  mass  of  important  facts  which 
they  have  brought  to  light,  and  from  the  authenticity  and  in¬ 
teresting  nature  of  the  materials.  In  composing  the  Memoirs  of 
Harllx^ugh,  he  has  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  which  an  un- 
restnuned  access  to  the  family  papers,  and  all  the  documents 
presented  here  or  in  foreign  countries,  could  afford.  The 
quantity  of  papers  which  he  found  at  Blenheim,  referring  to  the 
various  events  of  his  hero’s  life,  was  enormous.  The  most  va¬ 
luable  were  the  private  correspondence  of  the  Duke  with  his 
Duchess  and  Lord  Godolphin,  and  his  correspondence  with 
Queen  Anne.  The  papers  of  the  Duchess  proved  also  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting,  owing  to  the  part  which  she  assumed  in  the 
pditics  of  these  times ;  although  it  appeared  that  she  had  used 
the  precaution  to  destroy  most-  of  her  private  letters,  and  pre- 
ser\'ed  few  papers  of  any  kind  that  did  not  tend  to  that  which 
was,  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  her  chief  and  most  necessary 
concern — the  vindication  of  her  character. 

The  most  interesting  period  of  the  life  of  Marlborough, 
though  it  be  the  least  illustrious,  is  that  comprised  between  the 
accession  of  James  II.  and  the  death  of  Kin^  William.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  records  of  that  period  of  it  are  a  good  deal 
defective ;  for  the  transactions  of  it  were  so  dishonour^le  to  his 
reputation,  that  it  was  natural  he  should  wish  to  bequeath  the 
fewest  possible  memorials  of  them.  On  this  part  of  his  life,  we 
cannot  say  that  Mr.  Coxe  has  shewn  much  industry  or  impar¬ 
tiality.  The  first  hundred  pa^s  of  his  book  bring  us  down  to 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  and  of  these  a  great  proportion  is 
occupied  with  frivolous  and  uninteresting  details.  In  short, 
with  all  the  great  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed  of  throwing 
light  on  the  most  important  period  of  our  national  history— of 
illustrating  the  character  his  hero,  and  the  other  eminent  men 
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those  days— 4ind  of  tracing  the  secret  motives  of  the  greatest 
political  events,  he  has  added  absolutely  nothing  to  our  stock  of 
Knowledge.  Not  satisfied  to  confine  nimself  to  the  detail  of 
circumstances  communicated  by  other  wnters,  he  has  even 
omitted  many  of  the  most  interesting  of  them,  and  written  as  if 
the  facts  injurious  to  the  character  of  Marlborough  had  not  been 
recorded.  Various  instances  of  this  kind  will  appear  in  our  ex< 
amination  of  the  w  ork. 

The  history  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  life  of  Marlborough 
contains  nothing  very  interesting.  His  ancestors  were  reman* 
able  for  their  loyalty ;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  birth  in  1650, 
his  father,  Sir  Winston  Churchill  of  Dorsetshire,  had,  by  the 
calamities  of  the  civil  war,  been  driven  from  his  estate.  The 
education  of  our  young  hero,  though  very  unsuitable  to  the 
dignity  of  his  birth,  was  probably  as  good  as  the  unfortunate 
idtuation  of  his  father  would  permit  He  received  the  nidi, 
ments  of  his  knowledge  partly  from  a  clergyman,  who  is  de> 
scribed  as  a  man  of  learning  and  jnety,  and  partly  from  his  fa> 
ther,  a  man  of  no  mean  acquirements. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  wrrought  a  favourable  change 
in  the  circumstances  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  for  he  reajp^ 
the  reward  of  his  loyalty  by  recovering  his  family  estate — ^getting 
an  augmentation  to  his  coat  of  arms — receiving  the  honour  a 
knighthood — and  more  substantially,  by  being  soon  afterwards 
appointed  to  the  duties  and  emoluments  of  a  Commissioner  of 
Claims  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Coxe  has  discovered,  that  soon  aAer 
the  Restoration,  Marlborough  was  placed  as  a  scholar  of  St.  PauTi 
school ;  but  how  long  he  remained  there  has  not  been  ascertaiiw 
ed.  The  royal  favour  was  extended  to  the  family  of  Sir  Win- 
ston ;  lus  only  daughter,  Arabella,  was  appointed  mmd  of  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  our  hero,  at  the  early  age  of 
twelve  years,  was  established  at  court  as  page  of  honour  to  the 
duke.  Biographers  never  fail  to  perceive  some  early  indication 
of  the  spirit  which  distinguishes  the  character  in  after-life.  Mr. 
Coxe  contents  himself  writh  what  preceding  authors  had  fur. 
nished,  to  shew  how  early  the  military  propensities  of  Marlbo. 
rough  were  developed. 


''  At  an  early  period  he  manifested  a  decided  inclination  for  the 
profession  of  arms,  which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  in  the  frequent  reviews  of  the  Vffo  regiments  of  foot  guards 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  exercise.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
being  asked  by  his  royal  patron  what  profession  he  preferred,  and  in 
what  manner  he  should  provide  fbr  him,  he  threw  himself  on  his 
knees,  and  warmly  petitioned  that  he  might  be  appointed  to  a  pair  of 
fiploprs,  in  tme  of  those  fine  regiments  whose  dimpline  he  had  adi* 
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gured.  The  request  was  graciously  received,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
enterprising  youth  was  gratided  with  the  pair  of  colours  he  had  so 
earnestly  desired."  I.  p.  3. 

His  first  military  8er\’ice  was  at  Tangiera,  then  besieged  by 
the  Moors.  Many  anecdotes  have  been  told  to  account  for  his 
being  sent  thither ;  and  the  story  was  very  current,  that  the 
service  was  imposed  on  him  as  a  sort  of  banishment,  on  account 
of  the  jealousy  of  Charles  II.  excited  by  an  intrigue  with  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland.  But  the  whole  of  this,  as  well  as  the 
other  stories  which  ascribe  his  rapid  promotion  to  the  influence 
of  his  sister,  who  became  the  favourite  mistress  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  are  treated  by  Mr.  Coxe  as  mere  court  scandal.  “  In¬ 
deed  it  was  perfectly  natural,”  says  he,  “  that  a  high-8{^ted 
youth,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  his  profession,  should  resign  the 
pleasures  of  a  court  to  acquire  renowrn  on  the  only  theatre  which 
was  then  open  to  British  valour.”  Be  that  as  it  mi^,  his  ab- 
aence  was  short,  and  he  was  recalled  by  the  Duke  of  York  him¬ 
self.  In  167S,  he  went  abroad  with  the  English  army,  sent  un¬ 
der  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  to  co-operate  with  the  French  in 
the  war  a^nst  Holland.  Here  he  served  under  those  great 
masters  of  the  art  of  war,  Turenne  and  Conde,  and  so  much 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Nimeguen  as  to  attract  the 
especid  favour  of  the  French  mm'shal. 

At  this  early  age  a  singular  instance  occurs  of  that  spirit  of 
avarice  and  love  of  money  which  formed  so  remarkable  a  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  character  of  Marlborough.  In  the  year  1674,  soon 
after  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  a  colonel  in  the  army,  he  ad¬ 
vanced'  to  the  Marquis  of  Halifax  the  sum  of  <^4500,  on  the 
terms  of  receiving  an  annuity  of  dPSOO  per  annum  for  life.  How 
a  young  man,  living  in  a  gay  and  splendid  court,  could  have 
manag^  to  accumulate  so  considerable  a  sum  in  so  ^ort  a  time, 
is  very  surprising.  The  situation  of  his  father  must  have  pre¬ 
cluded  his  receiving  any  pecuniary  supplies  fitm  that  quarter, 
bej'ond  a  very  slender  allowance.  But  surely  it  was  something 
more  than  prudence  or  economy  that  could  induce  a  young  sol¬ 
dier  to  lay  out  his  money  on  terms  as  high  as  any  usurer  coxild 
have  exacted.  And  it  appears  that  all  this  money  was  accumu¬ 
lated  and  disposed  of  in  such  an  advantageous  way,  at  the  very 
time  when  his  father  was  involved  in  pecuniary  embarrassments. 
How  little  cordial  assistance  that  gentleman  must  have  received 
from  his  son,  may  be  gathered  from  the  selfish  and  avaricious 
disposition  which  is  manifested  by  this  usurious  transaction. 
The  distresses  from'  which  Marlborough  mi^t  have  relieved  his 
father  tvere  occaaoned  by  the  losses  to  which  his  attachment  to 
the  royal  family  had  subjected  biou  To  this  devotion  and  aU 
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tachment  he  himself  owed  his  introduction  to  the  means  of 
earning  so  much  money.  But  there  are  some  dispositions  ia 
which  the  love  of  money  is  a  passion  paramount  to  all  such  coa^ 
siderations,  and  even  to  the  force  of  filial  afiection.  How  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  felt  and  resented  the  cold  selfishness  of  his 
son,  appears  from  the  circumstance,  tliat,  on  his  death-bed,  he 
cut  him  off  from  his  birth-right  to  the  inheritance  of  the  family 
estates. 

Marlborough  was  accused  of  having  received,  among  otlwr 
favours  from  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  many  purely  pecuniary. 
How  far  he  may  have  owed  to  these  the  means  of  increa.<dng  his 
income,  tlirough  the  necessities  of  Lord  Halifax,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  Mr.  Coxe  does  not  acknowledge  that  he  met  with  any 
thing  to  justify  this  accusation  ;  but  restrmns  himself  to  an  ew 
Hve  denial  of  it,  which  he  follows  up  by  a  ridiculous  excuse. 
“  Admitting,  however,”  says  he,  “  that  Colonel  Churchill  might 
have  experienced  the  hbermity  of  the  duchess,  we  need  not  s^ 
for  the  cause  in  an  intercourse  of  gallantry,  if  we  consider  that 
he  had  a  strong  claim  to  her  protection  from  affinity,  being  near; 
Jy  related  to  her  on  the  side  of  his  mother,  who  was  her  couan.” 
And  then  our  author  subjoins,  in  full  form,  a  genealogical  ta. 
i  ble”  to  prove  the  connection — as  if  this  pedigree,  tracing  an  affi. 

raty  to  infamousness,  could  add  one  honour  to  the  name  of  Mark 
borough. 

!  But  worthier  feelings  could  often  subdue  the  meaner  dispo^ 

i  tions  of  a  mind  which  certmnly  possessed  many  noble  quaUtki 

His  attachment  to  Sarah  Jennings,  the  far-famed  Duchess  cf 
Marlborough,  was  undebased  by  any  ignoble  feeling.  Tltt 
I  lady  was  bom  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family  in  the  counte 

of  Hartford,  which,  like  that  of  Marlborough,  was  distingiushed 
by  its  loyalty.  At  a  very  early  age  she  was  introduced  at  the 
court  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  attached  to  the  person  of  the 
I  Princess  Anne.  In  this  situation  she  captivated  the  affection 

!  of  Marlborough ;  and,  after  some  opposition  on  tlie  part  of  his 

parents,  who  had  projected  for  him  some  other  alliance — some 
difficulties  as  to  an  adequate  settlement  arising  from  her  small 
[j  fortune,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  proririon  which  he  himself 

I  had  procured-— and  much  very  gratifying  assiduity  on  the  part 

of  the  Duchess  of  York  in  prumotmg  the  umon — they  were 
finally  married  some  time  about  the  year  1678. 

Soon  afterwards,  he  was  employed  on  a  service  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  Charles  II.  having  affected  a  disposition  to  renew 
the  triple  alliance,  and  having  resolved  to  open  a  communication 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Marlborough  was  the  agent  select. 
^  for  this  mission,  and  was  dispatched  with  many  recommep. 
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^tions  of  the  full  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  Charles  and  the 
Puke  of  York.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  there  are  no  particu- 
lir  accounts  of  this  mission  preserved  among  any  of  the  records 
of  Marlborough’s  life.  From  Mr.  Coxe's  silence,  we  infer  that 
ihe  family  papers  afibrded  nothing  on  the  subject.  This  mission 
vas  the  first  opportunity  which  he  had  of  beaming  acquainted 
fith  the  character  of  the  prince,  who  was  afterwa^s  establish^ 
ed  on  the  throne  of  England. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Marlborough  could  take  open 
part  in  the  feuds  and  intrigues  on  the  great  question  which  then 
i^ted  the  nation,  as  to  the  expediency  of  excluding  his  patron 
1^  benefactor,  the  Duke  of  York,  from  the  succession  to  the 
(krone.  Mr.  Coxe,  who  omits  no  proper  opportunity,  and  con¬ 
trives  many  that  are  improper,  for  thrusting  in  some  apologetic 
or  laudatory  paragraph  in  behalf  of  his  hero,  must  needs,  on 
Ais  occasion,  try  to  mix  up  the  question  of  exclusion  with  the 
itameful  leaguing  of  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  York  with  the 
French  king ;  and  to  represent  the  conduct  of  Marlborough,  al 
to  these  two  separate  transactions,  as  regulated’  by  the  same 
principles. 

"  Colonel  Churchill  took  no  public  share  in  these  intrigues  and  con- 
ptotions  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  accept  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  from  a  consciousness  that  the  frankmess  oS  his  temper 
voBld  involve  him  in  political  broils."  I.  p.  15. 

In  the  same  ^irit,  the  circumstance  of  Marlborough  being 
die  agent  emptied  in  negotiating  the  loans  so  basely  raised  by 
Charles  from  Louis  XIV.— one  of  the  most  curious  as  well  os 
portentous  transactions  in  the  history  of  these  times,  and  one  qf 
the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  life  of  his  hero,— ^is  passed 
orer  by  Mr.  Coxe  in  the  following  summary  paragraph : 

"  Bat  the  confidence  reposed  in  Colonel  Churdiill  reduced  him  to 
a  difficult  and  delicate  predicament.  In  the  continual  negotiations 
which  James  carried  on  with  his  brother  and  the  King  of  France,  we 
ihd  him  frequently  charged  with  the  moat  secret  commissions.  When 
die  Duke  of  York  was  compelled  to  quit  England  in  Marrii  1679,  he 
^tended  him  to  the  Hague,"  &c.  I.  p.  16. 

In  this  way  does  the  courtly  Mr.  Coxe,  writing  the  Memoirs  of 
John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  slur  over  some  of  me  most  import¬ 
ant  events  of  his  life,  for  no  other  reason,  that  we  can  guess,  than 
that  they  Were  connected  with  schemes  and  acts,  which  have  left, 
notoriously,  and  beyond  disguise,  some  of  the  greater  blots  on 
the  memory  of  King  Charles  II.  and  his  misguided  brother. 
Of  all  those  who  have  written  any  thing  on  die  history  of  the 
times,  he  is  the  only  one  who  has  given  atwolutely  no  account  of 
this  part  of  Mttrlborough's  Ufe  ?  .  ^ . 
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In  1682,  Marlborough,  who  had  accompanied  the  Duke  oi' 
York  in  his  temporary  retirement  to  Scotland,  was  his  attendant 
also  on  his  triumphant  return  after  the  defeat  of  the  exclusionista 
They  embarked  for  London  in  one  of  the  royal  yachts,  which 
unfortunately  was  wrecked  on  a  dangerous  sand  in  Yarmouth 
Roads.  On  this  melancholy  occasion,  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twentyj^rsons,  private  gentlemen  and  seamen,  miserablj 
perished.  The  duke  shewed  great  concern  for  the  safety  of 
Marlbolough,  and  caused  him  to  be  taken  into  the  boat  in  wbkh 
he  himself  escaped.  Some  time  aftarwards,  as  the  reward  of  hit 
faithful  attendance  on  the  duke,  be  was  created  Baron  Churchill 
of  Aymouth  in  Scotland. 

On  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Anne  with  Prince  Gemge  of 
Denmark,  the  Lady  Churchill  was  promoted  to  be  one  of  the 
ladies'of  her  royal  i^hness'  bed-chamber.  At  this  time  may  be 
perceived  the  rise  of  that  extraordinary  attachment  which  sub¬ 
sisted  for  some  time  between  the  princess  and  this  lady.  The 
hnportant  consequences  which  flowed  iiom  it  ^ve  a  degree  cf 
interest  to  its  origin. 

**  When  Miss  jenninn  was  first  introduced  into  the  household  of 
the  Dadi'ess  of  Voch,  m  W'as  noticed  by  the  Princess  Anne,  thca 
about  thsee  years  younger  than  herself.  An  affectionate  dispositiow^ 
the  part  of  me  princess,  and,  on  that  of  her  youthful  associate,  the 
most  captivating  vivacity,  soon  rendered  them  inseparable  coiBfia> 
nions.  Habituu  intercourse  ripened  their  mutual  partiality  intodn 
most  tender  friendship ;  and  at  this  early  period  wa,  trace  the  rise  of 
that  romantic  affection  which  long  reignra  between  them.  To  hef 
friend  and  confidante  the  princess  recun«d  in  all  the  momentous  ai 
well  as  in  the  trifling  indaents  of  her  life."  1.  p.  20,  21.—"  This  oor- 
respondence  (between  the  princess  and  Lady  Churdiill)  became  da!tj 
more  confidential;  till  at  length,  to  set  aside  the  restraints  of  rank  md 
custom,  the  princess  offered  her  friend  the  choice  of  two  feigned 
names,  under  which  she  proposed  to  continue  their  ittercourse :  '  I,* 
says  the  dnehess,  *  diose  the  name  of  Freeman,  as  more  conform^ 
to  die  frankness  of  my  disposition,  and  the  princesf  adopted  that  if 
Morley.'  Their  style  soon  assumed  the  tone  which  this  expedicik 
was  calculated  to  give  ;  and  their  letters  display  a  degree  of  familiari* 
tj  and  tendencsB  whi^  seldcun  exists  even  between  equals  in  ths 
higher  ranks  of  society.”  I.  p.  22. 

The  acceaskm  of  James  II.  opened  the  furest  prospects  It 
Mariborougfa  im:  the  advancement  of  his  fortunes ;  and  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  rrign  shewed  the  confidence  reposed  in  fan 
by  James,  fin*  he  was  sent  imnediately  to  Paris,  to  convey /the  in¬ 
telligence  of  die  accession  of  that  prince,  and  expreaalrii  ^r^ 
titude  for  the  laigessef  of  the  French  king.  Another  part  ot  his 
'  miaaga,  thoitgh  it  is  not  ao  stated  by  Mr.  Coxa,  iqiptors  to  fast* 
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l^n  to  forward  the  pemicioua  acheo^  of  James^  in  prbcuring 
farther  supplies  of  money  from  Louis  XIV.  The  object  a 
James  in  obtiuning  these  supplies  must  have  been  very  plain. 

It  was  to  fm^ard  a  plan  most  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  pet^e 
...40  make  himself  independent  of  all  supplies  from  his  parua- 
^nt — and  thus,  in  whatever  light  it  may  nave  appeared  to  that 
y«guidkl  monarch  himself,  to  establish  the  power  of  the  crown 
^[Molutely  in  opposition  to  the  constitution,  making  it  dependent 
only  on  the  French  monarch.  It  is  true,  that  other  high  names 
vere  implicated  in  abetting  these  most  impolitic  and  unconstitu¬ 
tional  measures  of  the  king,  ^nderkmd,  Rochester,  and  Godolphin, 
nen  the  most  ccnsiderable  both  from  their  rank  and  their  abili¬ 
ties,  were  betrayed  into  a  participation  in  these  mad  schemes,  and 
vere  perhaps  more  culpaole  than  Marlboroti^,  for  he,  conv 
pred  with  them,  was  merely  an  inferior  ageat  But  the  fact  can- 
iot  be  disguised  or  concealed, — it  was  a  decided  object  of  this  mis- 
fion  of  Marlborough  to  raise  money  from  the  French  king,  for 
fte  villmnous  piurpose  of  overturning  the  English  consUtution,  and 
to  thank  him  for  his  pensions  to  the  English  axmaihh.  Mr. 
Coxe  gives  no  account  of  the  conduct  of  IV^lborough  on  this 
niinon,  but  briefly  mentions  that  he  was  sent  to  the  French 
iMirt.  Instead  of  those  interesting  facts  which  it  was  Ins  duty 
to  communicate,  Mr.  Coxe  obtrudes  one  of  hia  clumsy  apologies, 
OB  the  score  of  the  ties  of  respect  and  gratitude  by  which  Marl¬ 
borough  was  bound  to  the  king,  and  follows  up  his  virtually 
dishonest  account  of  the  objects  of  the  mission  oy  an  assertion 
iduch  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  tiieir  comi^ete  deve- 
lopement;  namely,  that 

he  r  Marlborough)  was  not  so  far  biassed  by  gratitude  or  ambi- 
tioD  as  to  forget  his  duty  to  his  religion  and  country;  and  in  a  conver- 
Mtkm  with  Lord  Galway,  during  his  embassy  at  Paris,  he  observed, 

*  If  the  king  should  attempt  to  change  our  reUgion  and  cmutitution, 
I  will  instantly  quit  his  service.'  *  I.  p.  f  3. 

c  This  anecdote,  which  was  first  given  to  the  world  by  Bishop 
Gurnet,  has  of  late  years  been  pretty  generally  b^eved :  nor 
do  we  see  any  just  reason  to  impugn  its  authenticity.  It  was, 
one  of  the  principal  merits  of  Marlborough,  that,  throughout  his 
whole  life,  even  amid  all  the  doubtful  or  blameable  transactions 
'in  which  he  was  concerned,  his  kttachment  to  the  reli^n  of  his 
country,  on  its  best  principles,  was  constantly  and  steadily  main- 
tnned.  But  the  rincerity  of  his  declaration  in  support  of  the 
constitution  can  hardly  be  admitted^  considering  the  ousiness  he 
had  in  hand  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  reported  to  have  been 
made,  although  we  make  every  possible  allowance  for  the  doubts 
winch  might,  iu;  those  times,  be  reasonably  enot^  o&tsrtained 
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as  to  the  extent  of  the  royal  prerogative.  It  would  be  fully 
ter  at  once  to  assume  a  part  of  the  defence  which  Mr.  Coxe  puti 
forward,  and  admit  that  it  was  gratitude  and  zeal  for  the  ger< 
vice  of  his  king  which  made  him,  erroneously  indeed,  postpone 
the  maintenance  of  the  liberties  of  the  petmle,  and  the  indepeod. 
ence  of  the  crown,  to  a  compliance  with  the  pernicious  views 
of  his  royal  master. 

It  was  the  strange  fate  of  Marlborough^  in  the  course  of  lus 
life,  to  be  opposed  in  the  field  to  those  with  whom,  at  some 

Previous  peiiod  of  his  life,  he  was  closely  linked  by  the  ties  of 
iendship,  of  gratitude,  or  of  blood.  Tlie  earliest  instance  in 
which  he  was  placed  in  this  predicament,  occurred  on  the  in. 
vasion  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  With  this  ill-fated  noble, 
man  we  have  seen  he  had  served  some  of  his  first  campugu, 
and  by  his  side  most  remarkably  distinguished  himself  in  a  cii. 
sis  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  danger ;  a  few  short  years  after, 
wards  he  was  appointed  to  a  command  in  the  army  which  fought 
against  him ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  that  command  mmnly  contii. 
buted  to  the  victory  which^  by  its  consec|uences,  brought  dug 
unfortunate  peer,  once  his  fnend  and  fellow-soldier,  to  periA 
upon  the  scaffold. 

This  was  the  only  public  service  of  any  importance  in  which 
Marlborough  was  concerned  during  the  reign  of  his  benefactor. 
It  was  in  the  last  scenes  of  that  reign  that  his  name  became  moit 
conspicuous.  What  course  he  privately  pursued  can  only  be 
gathered  from  his  subsequent  conduct ;  ror  Mr.  CoXe  gives  no. 
thing  to  throw  any  light  on  this  obscure  part  of  his  histoir. 
That  Marlborough  and  his  lady  were  all  along  fortifying  tw 
mind  of  the  Princess  Anne  for  the  maintenance  and  defence  of 
her  religion  agmnst  the  influence  of  filial  affection,  and  the  prac< 
tices  of  ner  royal  father,  is  very  plain  from  the  tenor  of  the  well- 
known  letter  written  by  Marllwrough  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
soon  after  that  deadly  attack  upon »the  church — the  arbitrary 
claration  of  indulgence.  In  that  letter,  he  conveys,  as  by  the 
instructions  of  the  Princess,  am  expression  of  her  determinatiaB 
.  to  suffer  all  extremities  rather  than  be  brought  to  change  her 
ligion. 


**  Lord  Churchill  waited  on  the  King,  in  the  progress  which  hs 
made  during  the  summer  of  16‘87,  with  the  view  of  reconciling  tte 
people  to  the  recent  innovations.  At  Winchester,  James  touched  in 
the  cathedral  several  persons  for  the  king’s  evil,  and  two  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  priests  officiated  as  chaplains.  After  the  ceremony.  Lord 
Churchill  attended  his  Majesty  to  the  deanery  ;  and  being  alone  with 
him  in  the  garden  before  dinner,  the  King  said,  *  Well,  Churchill, 
irhat  do  my  subjects  say  about  this  ceremony  of  touching  in  the 
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diorch  ?'— *  Truly,'  replied  Lord  Churchill,  *'  they  do  not  approve 
h ;  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  your  Majesty  is  navir^  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  popery.’ — '  How  !'  exclaimed  tne  King,  ‘  have 
I  not  given  my  royal  word,  and  will  they  not  believe  their  King  ?  I 
bave  given  liberty  of  conscience  to  others ;  I  was  always  of  opinion 
that  toleration  was  necessary  for  all  Christian  people ;  and  most  cer¬ 
tainly  1  will  not  be  abridged  of  that  liberty  myself,  nor  suffer  those 
of  my  own  religion  to  be  prevented  from  paying  their  devotions  to 
God  m  their  own  way.*  His  Majesty  having  utter^  these  words  with 
great  warmth,  Lord  Churchill  ventured  to  observe,  ‘  What  1  spoke. 
Sir,  proceeded  partly  from  my  zeal  for  your  Majesty’s  service,  which 
I  pr^er  above  all  things,  next  to  that  of  God ;  and  I  hmnbly  beseech 
joor  Majesty  to  believe,  that  no  subject  in  the  three  kingdoms  will 
venture  farther  than  I  will  to  purchaw  your  favour  and  good  liking. 
But  as  I  have  been  bred  a  Protestant,  and  intend  to  live  and  die  in 
dut  communion ;  as  above  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  whole  people  are 
in  that  persuasion,  and  [  fear,  (which  I  say  from  an  excess  of  duty,) 
from  the  genius  of  the  English,  and  their  natural  aversion  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  worship,  some  consequences  which  I  tlare  not  so  much 
» name,  and  which  I  cannot  contemplate  without  horror—’  ‘  I 


tdl  you,  Churchill,’  said  the  King,  interrupting  him,  *  I  will  exercise 
my  own  religion  in  such  a  manner  os  1  shall  think  fitting ;  1  will 


diew  favour  to  my  Catholic  subjects,  and  be  a  conunon  father  to  all 
my  Protestants,  of  what  religion  soever ;  but  I  am  to  remember  that 
1  am  a  King,  and  to  be  obeyed  by  them.  As  for  the  consequences, 
1  ihall  leave  them  to  Providence,  and  make  use  of  the  pow’er  God 
has  put  into  my  hands,  to  prevent  any  thing  that  shall  Im  injurious 
to  my  honour,  or  derogatory  to  the  duty  that  is  owing  to  me.’ 

“  At  the  conclusion  of  these  words,  the  King  abruptly  broke  off 
the  conversation,  and  returned  to  the  deanry.  During  the  dinner, 
his  manner  proved  how  much  he  resented  tliis  freedom ;  for  he  prin- 
cqmlly  addressed  himself  to  the  dean,  who  stood  behind  his  cnair, 
mid  discoursed  the  whole  time  on  passive  obedience."  I.  pp.  27 — 


When  the  measures  of  King  James  proceeded  to  such  a  length 
as  to  attack  the  church  and  the  state,  Marlborough,  having  ven¬ 
tured  to  disapprove  of  them,  and  finding  his  remonstrances  dis- 
n^arded,  had  a  very  plain  course  to  pursue.  He  ought  at  once 
^to  have  resigned  those  offices  and  employments,  which  he  could 
no  longer  reUun  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  and  his  King. 
That  which  he  might  conscientiously  have  done,  when  loosenra 
from  the  immediate  ties  of  duty  and  fidelity,  could  not  lie  done 
with  honesty  or  honovTr  while  those  ties  subsisted.  Had  he  re¬ 
signed  his  employments,  it  would  have  then  remained  a  question 
between  his  public  duties  and  his  private  obligations,  whether  he 
should  take  any  achve  share  in  those  transactions  which  brought 
About  the  Revolution ;  nor  could  he  have  been  greatly  blamed 
tf,  when  there  was  no  demand  for  patriotic  exertion  on  his  part, 
be  had  been  withheld  by  gratitude  and  attachment  to  tlie  Kiog^ 
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from  seeming  personally  to  promote  those  measures  which 
were  then  thougnt  essential  to  avert  the  dangers  that  threatened 
the  constitution.  But  he  acted  very  differently.  He  retained 
his  employments  even  after  the  most  obnoxious  conduct  of  James, 
and  while  he  retained  them,  and  remained  at  court,  was  plotting 
the  destruction  of  that  infatuated  monarch.  At  length  the  Prince 
of  Orange  landed.  Still  Marlborough  remained  in  the  employ, 
mcnt  of  James.  He  did  noC^sign  the  petition  for  a  free  parlia. 
ment — ^he  did  not,  like  many  brave  and  honourable  officers,  in.’ 
timate  to  the  King,  that  he  could  not  in  conscience  fight  against 
the  Prince  of  Orange ;  but  he  took  a  command  in  the  Eng’s 
troops,  who  w’ere  marched  against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
filled  up  the  measure  of  his  treachery  by  a  desertion  too  tardy 
and  too  dishonourable  to  have  any  merit  as  a  sacrifice  of  private 
feeling  to  public  duty. 

All  the  transactions  of  Marllxirough  at  this  most  interesting 
period,  are  summarily  passed  over  by  Mr.  Coxe  in  three  pages, 
if,  among  the  family  papers,  nothing  could  be  found  to  add  to 
the  information  of  the  historians  of  those  times,  the  defect  must 
be  imputed  to  the  intentional  destruction  by  Marlborough,  or 
the  Duchess,  of  every  record  of  that  course  of  conduct,  on  which 
he  never  could  have  looked  back  without  feelings  of  humiliation 
and  self-reproach.  His  celebrated  letter  to  King  James,  excus¬ 
ing  his  desertion  on  the  score  of  a  “  necessary  concern  for  his  ' 
religion,  which  no  good  man  can  oppose,””  is  not  ohiitted  by  Mr. 
Coxe.  Like  the  most  of  Marlborough’s  compositions,  it  is  a 
very  poor  one.  The  vehement  expressions  of  disintcrcstednm 
which  it  contains,  were  subsequently  lielied  by  his  being  pro¬ 
moted,  shortly  after  his  desertion,  to  be  a  member  of  King 
William’s  privy-council,  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and  Earl  of 
Marlborough — honours  and  rewards  which  it  is  scarcely  posa¬ 
ble  to  imagine  that  a  man  of  his  foresight  and  ambition  had  not 
contemplated  at  the  time  of  his  desertion. 

Marlborough  was,  by  birth  and  education,  a  Tory  and  a 
High  Churchman.  Even  in  his  conduct  at  the  Revolution,  al¬ 
though  he  carried  himself  with  much  less  honour  towards  King 
James,  though  not  with  less  regard  to  tlie  interests  of  his  couiv- 
try,  than  the  great  body  of  the  Tories  who  essentially  contri¬ 
buted  to  that  glorious  event,  still  he  in  a  great  degree  adher¬ 
ed  to  their  principles.  When  the  design  of  the  Whigs,  to  place 
William  and  Mary  upon  the  throne,  was  disclosed,  Marlbo¬ 
rough  opposed  it  with  the  Tories,  and  was  among  those  peers 
who  voted  for  a  regency.  But,  at  the  memorable  discusrion  on 
the  vote  of  the  Commons,  as  to  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  after 
die  triumph  of  the  Tories  by  its  rejecUon  on  the  first  debate, 
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when  things  were  pushed  to  aii  extremity  by  the  resolute  perse¬ 
verance  of  the  Lower  House,  Marlborough,  though  he  did  not 
follow  the  example  of  the  Tories  who  deserted  their  first  opi- 
luon,  yet  so  far  compromised  his  principles,  as  to  absent  him- 
lelf  on  the  last  division,  by  which  the  Wnigs  succeeded  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  vacancy  declared,  by  the  small  majority  of  seven  votes. 

all  the  existing  branches  of  the  legislature  had  thus  con¬ 
curred,  he  took  an  active  part,  in  conjunction  with  his  lady, 
in  persuading  the  Princess  Anne  to  postpone  her  right  of  suc¬ 
cession  in  favour  of  William  and  her  sister  Mary. 

William  was  hardly  settled  on  the  throne,  when  the  founda¬ 
tion  was  ljud  of  those  heartburnings  and  disputes,  which  conti¬ 
nued  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  between  him  and  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Anne.  It  was  the  reasonable  expectation  of  the  Princess, 
dial  a  pennanent  and  independent  revenue  would  be  settled 
ipon  her  for  life.  But  William,  notwithstanding  the  compli- 
ince  of  Anne  in  the  matter  of  his  succession,  was  too  good  a 
politician  not  to  see  the  danger  of  allowing  her  the  command  of 
my  considerable  sum  of  money.  Accordingly,  though  he  ob¬ 
tained  for  himself  no  less  a  sum  than  <i?600,000  a-year  from  the 
dvil  list,  it  was  Avith  extreme  reluctance  that  he  continued  to 
Anne  the  annual  allowance  of  i?30,000  which  she  had  enjoyed 
under  her  father.  The  Princess  found  in  Lady  Marlborough  a 
very  fit  person  to  exasperate  her  resentment  against  William  and 
her  sister.  With  this  excitement,  it  is  not  surpriting  that  the 
natural  goodness  of ‘her  temper  was  so  completely  soured,  that 
the  most  violent  and  bitter  altercations  ensued  betAveen  the  royal 
asters,  Anne  appealed  to  the  Parliament,  and  the  King  was 
compelled  to  give  Avay  to  the  vote  of  both  Houses,  when  jPS0,000 
was  settled  on  the  Princess. 

These  quarrels,  and  the  part  which  Marlborough,  through 
the  forwardness  of  his  lady,  was  constrained  to  take  in  them, 
did  not  prevent  the  King  from  accepting  the  services  of  so  able 
in  officer.  Accordingly,  Marlborough  AV'as  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army  serving  agmnst  France  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  ;  and  ser\’ed  the  campaign  Avith  much  advantage  to  his 
milit^y  reputation.  His  next  serA'ice  An-as  in  Ireland,  where  he 
was  successfully  employed  to  put  doAvn  the  remjuning  adherents 
of  his  former  master. 

“  The  estimation  in  which  he  was  now  held  by  his  Sovereign  is 
proved  from  a  confidential  correspondence,  in  which  it  appears  that  he 
was  employed  to  soothe  his  friend  Godolphin,  who  threatened  to  re¬ 
linquish  the  management  of  the  treasury.  In  this  n^otiation  he  at 
length  succeeded,  no  less  to  his  own  gratification  than  that  of  the  king.** 
I.  p.  41.  . 
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How  far  it  was  to  his  own  gratification,  and  how  far  he  justi¬ 
fied  the  conhdence  thus  bestowed  by  King  William,  may  be 
thered  from  the  fact,  that,  at  this  very  time,  both  he  and  Go. 
dolphin  were  engaged  in  a  treacherous  and  clandestine  corte. 
spondence  with  the  exiled  monarch.  Our  bi6grapher,  with  hU 
usual  readiness,  must  here  come  in  with  his  a]X)logy ;  and  makes 
just  as  poor  an  excuse  as  could  be  expected  fur  such  unpardoii4 
able  duplidty. 

In  a  species  of  infidelity  so  extensive,  which  is  the  prevailing 
vice  of  a  revolutionaiy  peri^,  it  is  matter  rather  of  regret  than  of 
surprise,  to  find  Marllx>rough  implicated.  For  tliis  conduct  various 
causes  may  be  assigned.  Deeply  indebted  to  the  favoiu*  of  James,  h 
was  not  till  after  an  anxious  struggle  between  duty  and  gratitude,  that 
he  resolved  to  abandon  his  benrfactor.  The  preceding  pages  will 
shew  his  feelings  at  that  interesting  crisis,  and  prove  that  he  was  not 
actuated  by  personal  interest  or  ambition.  Though  dissatisfied  with 
the  arrangements  introduced  at  the  Revolution,  he  yet  acquiesced  in 
the  change  when  accomplished ;  and,  by  accepting  honours  and  en). 
ployments  under  the  new  Sovereign,  he  gave  an  unqualified  assent  to 
the  established  government.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  he,  as  well 
as  many  others  of  all  denominations,  was  alienate  by  the  endeavours 
of  the  King  to  break  down  the  barriers  devised  for  the  security  of  the 
national  church,  and  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  dissenters  into  the 
offices  of  government ;  a  measure  scarcely  less  obnoxious  to  the  Tories, 
than  the  introduction  of  Catholics  to  the  Whigs.  He  was  also  offend, 
ed  by  the  cold  and  repulsive  deportment  of  William  towards  those 
who  had  assisted  in  the  Revolution,  and  the  imprudent  preference 
which  he  uniformly  displayed  towards  his  foreign  favourites.  But 
the  motive  which  seems  more  particularly  to  have  actuated  Marlbo. 
rough,  as  well  as  marw  of  those  who  entered  into  communications 
with  the  court  of  St.  Germain’s,  was,  the  apprehension  that  a  change 
of  public  sentiment  might  eventually  restore  King  James  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors. 

"  Under  the  apparent  influence  of  these  considerations,  Marlbo¬ 
rough  listened  to  the  overtures  of  the  exiled  monarch  as  early  as  the 
commencement  of  1691 ;  and  through  Colonel  Sackville  and  Mr. 
Balkeley,  two  of  the  Jacobite  agents,  he  testified,  in  the  most  un¬ 
qualified  terms,  his  contrition  for  his  past  conduct,  and  anxie^  to 
make  amends  fbr  his  defection.  From  this  period,  Imth  he  and  hit 
friend  Godolphin  maintained  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  the 
court  of  St.  Germain’s,  and  even  made  many  communications  on  the 
stale  of  public  affairs  and  domestic  transactions."  I.  p.  42. 

Tins  admission,  and  this  three-fold  apology,  of  which  two 
parts  are  contradicted  by  fact,  leave  notliing  to  excuse  the  base 
treachery  of  such  conduct,  but  the  consideration'  of  personal 
■afety— -the  last  feeling  that  should  have  place  in  a  noble  mind, 
when  the  interests  of  the  country  are  concerned.  While  this 
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iras  goin^  on,  Marlborough  served  the  campaign  of  1691  with 
King  William  in  Flanders,  and  increased  his  military  reputa¬ 
tion.  It  appears  that  his  corresftondence  with  James  at  this 
bme  proceeded  to  such  a  length,  that  he  offered  to  bring  over 
all  the  English  troops  in  Flanders  to  assist  in  re-establishing  that 
prince.  There  is  gfxxl  reason  to  believe  that  William  was  pret¬ 
ty  well  acquainted  with  what  was  going  forward  between  the 
court  of  St.  GcrniMn's  and  Marlborough.  The  story  of  his  ha¬ 
ying  intercepted  letters  from  Earl  Godolphin  to  James,  and  ha¬ 
ying,  in  a  private,  conference,  produced  tnese  letters  to  the  Earl, 
commending  his  zeal,  but  expressing  a  fondness  to  have  him  for 
bis  friend,  and  then  burning  the  letters  as  the  only  memorials  of 
the  treachery,  is  well  known.  The  same  motives  of  policy  made 
him  dissenrble  with  Marllierough,  till  extraordinary  exaspera¬ 
tions  drew  down  a  heavy  infliction  of  the  royal  displeasure.  On 
the  5th  May,  1692,  Marllmrough  was  suddenly  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Other 
eminent  persons,  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Scarsdale,  the 
Lords  Middleton,  Griffin,  and  Dunmore,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
diester,  with  Sir  John  Fenwick,  were  arrested  at  the  same  time. 

All  of  these  were  noted  for  their  attachment  to  the  Stuart  fa¬ 
mily  ;  and  their  arrest  does  not  excite  so  much  surprise.  But 
the  case  of  Marlborough,  and  the  motives'  for  his  arrest,  seem  to 
have  been  very  different.  Bemdes  his  correspondence  with  the 
court  of  St  Genmun's,  his  attachment  to  the  Princess  Anne,  the 
success  of  his  exertions  to  procure  for  her  the  increased  allow¬ 
ance,  directly  agmnst  the  wishes  and  efforts  of  the  king,  must, 
have  Imme  very  hard  upon  William’s  mind.  At  the  same  time, 
the  quarrels  between  the  queen  and  the  princess  had  been  car¬ 
ried  to  the  most  indecorous  lengths.  The  princess,  in  her  pri¬ 
vate  letters  to  the  duchess,  had  been  so  far  carried  away  by  her 
passions  as  tp  apply  to  the  king  such  epithets  as  “  the  monster'^ — 

1“  CaltbarT — and  f‘  the  Dutch  abortion^ — and  the  duche^  ■>vaa 
not  slow  to  follow,  or  even  surpass  her  in  such  abusiveness.  A 
strong  party  was  formed  by  Portland  and  Villiers  tp  undennine 
the  confidence  which  William  continued  to  put  in  Marlborough. 
Putting  together  all  these  circumstances  of  exa.speration,  and 
considering  that,  at  the  time  of  Marllxjrough’s  arrest,  a  fleet  was 
on  the  point  of  sailing  from  France  to  land  James  with  a  strong 
army  oh' the  British  ^ores,  it  will  not  'appear  strand  that  the  ' 
kin^  adopted  so  strong  a  measure.  .It  was  preceded  by  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  Marlljorough  from  his  post  as  a  Lord  of  the  Bed- 
Chamber,  and  by  an  order  for  the  di8mis.sal  of  Lady  Marllxv 
rough  from  the  service  of  the  princess.  The  latter  order  was 
pertinaciously  resisted,  lx)th  by  the  princess  and  her  favourite ; 
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nor  could  it  be  carried  into  execution  till  the  chamberliun  remov. 
ed  the  latter  from  Whitehall,  when  Anne,  disdaiiung  to  submit 
to  such  an  affront,  quitted  her  own  apartments  in  the  palace,  wssi 
fixed  her  residence  at  Berkeley  house. 

But  Mr.  Coxe  most  preposterously  imputes  the  arrest  of  Marl, 
borough  to  the  offence  which  the  king  is  supposed  to  have  coa. 
ceived  against  him,  on  account  of  some  strong  remonstrancei 
against  the  partiality  shewn  to  the  Dutch,  and  the  reserve  nuun.  1 
tinned  towards  the  English — taking  into  account  the  coirespoMU  j 
ence  with  the  exiled  monarch  only  as  a  reason  to  account  for  the  j 
subsequent  detention  of  Marlborough.  One  thing,  however,  it 
certain,  namely,  that  the  charge  of  high  treason  was  merely  the 
pretext  for  the  arrest.  He  was  admitted  to  bail  on  the  of 
•  June — the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  the 
Earl  of  Carbury,  and  Mr.  Boyle,  being  his  sureties.  In  the  foU 
lowing  Michaelmas  term  their  recognisance  was  discharged,  after 
some  violent  debates  in  the  House  of  Peers  on  the  illegality  of 
such  arrests. 

Nothing  was  more  likely  to  strengthen  the  attachment  between 
the  princess  and  Lady  Marlborough  than  these  events.  The  s. 
rest  of  Marlborough  struck  the  princess  with  consternation ;  and 
she  wrote  a  letter  to  Lady  Marll^ough  which  gives  a  lively  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  state  of  her  mind. 

"  I  hear  Lord  Marlborough  is  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and,  though  I 
am  certain  they  have  nothing  against  him,  and  expected  by  your  Irt- 
ter  it  would  be  so,  yet  I  was  struck  when  I  was  told  it ;  for,  me- 
.  thinks,  it  is  a  dismal  thing  to  have  one’s  friends  sent  to  that  phux.  I 
have  a  thousand  melancholy  thoughts,  and  cannot  help  fearing  they 
should  hinder  you  firom  coming  to  me ;  though,  how  they  can  do 
that,  without  mmung  you  a  prisoner,  I  cannot  imagine. 

''  I  am  just  told,  by  pretty  good  hands,  that  as  soon  as  the  wind 
turns  westerly,  there  will  be  a  guard  set  upon  the  prince  and  me.  If 
you  hear  there  is  any  such  thing  designed,  and  that  'tis  easy  to  you, 
pray  let  me  see  you  before  the  wind  changes,  for,  afterwards,  <me 
does  not  know  whether  they  will  let  one  have  opportunities  of  speak¬ 
ing  to  one  another.  But  let  them  do  what  they  please  ;  nothing  shall 
ever  vex  me,  so  1  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  dear  Mrs.  Free¬ 
man  ;  and  1  swear  I  would  live  on  bread  and  water,  between  four 
walls,  with  her,  without  repining ;  for  as  long  as  you  continue  kind, 
nothing  can  ever  be  a  real  mortification  to  your  faithful  Mrs.  Morley, 
who  wishes  she  may  never  enjoy  a  moment’s  happiness,  in  this  world 
or  the  next,  if  ever  she  proves  false  to  you."  I.  p.  51. 

Marlborough  conUnued  in  disgrace  till  the  reconciliation  which 
ensued  between  the  king  and  princess,  after  the  death  of  the 
queen.  .  But  he  made  many  efforts  to  regain  tlie  favour  o£  the 
king,  aiid  to  be  restored  to  his  offices.  The  ill  success  of  the 
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war  on  the  continent  afforded,  he  thou^t,  a  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  producing  an  impresaon  in  his  favour  on  the  mind  of 
the  king ;  and,  accordingly,  Lord  Shrewsbury,  at  his  instance, 
wrote  to  the  king,  pressing  the  expediency  of  receiving  Marl¬ 
borough  into  favour,  and  u^ng  his  services.  In  this  letter, 
Shrewsbury  inasts  that  the  fidelity  of  Marlborough  might  be  re¬ 
lied  on.  “  I  cannot  but  think,”  says  he,  «  that  he  is  capable  of 
bang  very  serviceable.  It  is  so  unquestionably  his  interest  to 
be  faithful,  that  that  single  argument  makes  me  not  doubt  it” 
The  answer  of  the  king  was  very  characteristic— cold  and  deci- 
dve.  , 

“  July  l6,  1694.  In  regard  to  what  you  wrote  in  your  last  con¬ 
cerning  Lord  Marlborough,  I  can  say  no  more,  than  that  I  do  not 
think  it  for  the  good  of  my  service  to  intrust  the  command  of  my 
troops  to  him.”  1.  p.  57. 

So  completely  w  as  Marlborough  lost  to  all  sense  or  shame  of 
ticachcry,  that  only  a  few  days  before  this  offer  of  his  services 
to  the  king,  he  had  sent  to  James  intelligence  of  an  expedition 
fitted  out  by  William  for  tlie  purpose  of  destroying  Brest  har¬ 
bour. 

'  The  death  of  Queen  Mary  produced  a  change  in  the  dispon- 
tion  of  the  king.  The  state  of  the  nation  at  the  time  of  this 
event,  and  the  feelings  excited  by  the  event  itself,  placed  him  in 
s  very  critical  situation.  His  dtle  to  the  ^one,  after  the  de¬ 
cease  of  the  queen,  in  whose  right  partly  he  was  elevated  to  it, 
vas  strongly  questioned,  although,  by  the  first  Act  of  Settlo- 
ment,  his  claim  by  survitorship  was  clearly  declared.  Rochester 
md  Notdngham  started  a  doubt,  whether  the  Parliament  was 
not  dissolved  by  the  queen's  death.  The  Jacobites  were  embold¬ 
ened  to  the  most  violent  manifestation  of  thdr  prejudices.  Dr. 
Ker,  the  deprived  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  wrote  and  publish¬ 
ed  a  letter,  reproaching  Dr.  Tenison,  the  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  for  not  having  called  upon  the  queen,  on  her  death-bed, 
to  repent  of  the  share  she  had  in  the  revolution.  Others  were 
so  far  carried  away,  as  to  insult  the  character  of  the  dead  queen. 
One  Jacobite  clargyman,  a  few  days  ailer  her  majesty's  death, 
preached  on  the  following  text :  “  Gk)  now,  see  this  cursed  wo. 
man,  and  bury  her,  for  she  is  a  king's  daughter  !” 

But  William  wisely  embraced  the  only  measure  by  which  he 
could  securely  maintain  himself  on  the  throne— he  conciliated 
the  Tories.  During  the  queen's  illness,  her  quarrel  with  the 
Princess  Anne  was  terminated  by  mutual  formveness  ;  and, 
after  her  majesty's  death,  a  reconciliation,  which  does  not  appeal: 
to  have  been  very  sincere,  was  effected  between  the  king  and 
the  princess.  But  before  Marlborough  could  reap  the  advan- 
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tages  of  this  reconciliation  by  any  appointment  in  the  service  of 
the  king,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  had  well  nigh  brought 
him  to  an  ignominious  expiation  of  his  double  disloyalties  and 
treacheries.  Sir  John  Fenwick,  who  was  implicated  in  a  plot  to 
assassinate  King  William,  having  been  arrested  on  this  chai^, 
endeavoured  to  purchase  his  own  safety  by  revealing  the  infidew 
lity  of  Marlborough,  and  other  disaffected  Tories.  But,  luckily,, 
this  man,  though  he  had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  facts  on 
which  he  grounded  these  charges,  was  "not  in  possession  of  any 
thing  to  substantiate  them.  The  e^adence  which  he  produced 
was  quite  inconclusive  ;  and  the  charges  were  dismisscil  by  the 
Parliament,  , 

At  length  Marlborough  w'as,  in  1697,  restored  to  all  his  ho¬ 
nours  and  employment^  civil  and  military,  besides  lK‘ing  ap. 
]X)inted  governor  to  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester.  When  pro- 
moted  to  this  last  office,  the  king  is  reported  to  have  delivered’ 
the  young  prince  to  him,  with  this  high  compliment :  “  Teadi 
him  to  be  like  yourself,  and  he  will  not  want  acaimplishments.'^ 
An  appointment  so  likely  to  secure  the  favour  of  that  prince, 
who,  if  he  had  lived,  must  have  come  to  the  throne,  w’as  the 
most  advantageous  which  Marlborough  could  desire,  even  though 
it  was  shared  witli  so  zealous  a  Whig  as  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnk,* 
who  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  duke.  But  all  the  fair  pros- 
pects  which  were  thus  opened — and  all  the  present  gratifications 
of  watching  the  rapid  developement  of  the  finest  genius  and  dis- 
portions,  were  miserably  cut  off  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  royal 
pupil. 

During  all  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  William,  Marlborough 
acted  with  the  Tories,  and  even  supported  them  in  many  ques¬ 
tions  where  they  directly  opposed  the  wishf^s  of  the  king.  Mr. 
Coxe  seems  to  have  found  nothing  to  elucidate  the  conduct  of 
Marlborough,  in  the  great  debates  which  took  pl^e  on  the  re< 
duction  of  the  army  and  navy,  on  the  dismissal  of 'the  Dutch 
guards,  and  the  "esumption  of  the  Irish  grants.  But  in  the  ah- 
.%nce  of  any  thing  authentic,  he  chooses  to  assume,  that  Marl¬ 
borough  voted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  and  against  the 
dismis^  of  the  Dutch  guards. 

Various  occurrences  at  Length  convinced  the  king  that  his  af¬ 
fairs  could  not  be  properly  managed  by  a  Whig  ministry ;  so 
he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Rjxihester  and  the  Tory» 
leaders,  which  ended  in  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry.  Go- 
dolphin,  ‘who  seems  to  have  gone  always  as  great  lengths  as 
Marlborough  in  his  treacherous  correspondence  with  the  de¬ 
throned  monarch,  and  who,  naturally  of  a  timorous  disposition, 
had  been  so  farmed  at  the  threatened  disclosures  in  the  affair  pt< 
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Sir  John  Fenwick,  as  to  retire  precipitately  fifom  office,  was  now 
made  Lord  Treasurer,  and  Rochester  was  the  head  of  the  new 
administration.  -This  change  was  favourable  to  the  dispositions 
of  Marlborough,  and  advantageous  to  his  interests. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  English  mo¬ 
narchy  more  remarkable  than  the  fact,  wat  William  chose  a 
Tory  administration,  and  a  Parliament  in  which  the  Tories  great¬ 
ly  preponderated,  as  the  instruments  to  accomplish  his  wishes  of 
Kttling  the  British  crown  on  the  House  of  Hanover.  In  recon¬ 
ciling,  or  at  least  in  curbing  all  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Princess  Anne  to  this  measure,  consummate  policy  was  prac¬ 
tised.  William  very  much  affected  a  disposition  to  introduce 
the  young  Pretender  to  the  succession,  and  seemed  to  take  a 
stroi^  interest  in  the  character  and  education  of  that  prince.  At 
the  same  time,  he  caused  reports  to  be  circulated  of  the  intended 
Kttlement  on  the  House  of  Hanover.  While  the  mind  of  the 
princess  was  agitated  by  these  discordant  rumours,  Marlborough, 
and  especially  his  lady,  made  all  possible  use  of  their  great  in- 
luence  to  dissuade  Anne  from  any  opposition  to  the  projected 
'measure.  The  threatened  danger  of  the  accession  of  a  Bourbon 
prince  to  the  Spanish  throne,  afforded  a  great  handle  for  work- 
mg  upon  the  Parliament  and  the  nation,  in  favour  of  a  settle¬ 
ment  which  promised  such  security  to  the  national  religion.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  passed,  with  all  its  wise  limita¬ 
tions. 

With  the  change  of  ministry  came,  of  course,  the  discovery  of 
the  Partition  Treaty,  and  then  followed  the  popular  clamours 
and  the  headlong  violence  of  the  Tories  against  the  Whig  mims- 
ters  who  had  advised  it  Marlborough  signed  his  name  to  some 
of  those  protests  of  the  Tory  lords,  whiA  were  so  intemperate 
that  they  were  afterwards  expunged  from  the  journals.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  and  the  consequent  displeasure  of  the  king, 
Marlborougn  accompanied  him  abroad,  ana  was  employed  to  rie- 
g^ate  the  Grand  Alliance  against  France.  That  consummate 
diplomatic  talent,  for  which  he  was  always  so  much  distinguish¬ 
ed,  was  most  conspicuously  manifested  on  this  occasion ;  and  all 
the  obstacles  reused  by  the  jealousies  and  discontents  between 
some  of  the  courts  were  finally  removed.  Our  author  has  not 
gleaned  any  fact,  from  the  great  collection  of  papers  to  which 
he  had  access,  that  discloses  the  private  history  of  these  negotia¬ 
tions. 

'  But  notwithstanding  the  liberal  supplies  voted  by  Parliament, 
and  their  resolutions  expresave  of  a  aetermination  to  support  his 
majesty  in  any  alliance  which  might  be  deemed  necessary  agmnst 
Vranre,  the  king's  natural  disinclination  to  the  Tories  was  so  far 
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wrought  upon  by  the  enemies  of  the  ministry,  that  all  the  tkiS 

Marlborough  was  not  enough  to  {nrevent  the  downfall  of  the 
new  ministry.  Mr.  Coxe  does  not  spare  the'  Tories  in  his  ae. 
count  of  the  state  in  which  Marlborough  found  his  party  on  ha 
return  to  England. 

"  Haviiw  matured  tHe  negotiations  with  which  he  was  charged,  he. 
obtained  the  long-wished-for  permission  to  return  ;  but,  at  the  very 
moment  of  his  embarkation,  he  was  thunder-struck  by  the  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  Secretary  Hodges,  announcing  the  dissolution  of  Parii^ 
ment,  and  the  retirement  of  his  friend  Godolphin  from  o^ce. 

Without  a  moment’s  delay  he  quitted  the  Hague,  and  on  his 
rival  in  England  found  his  own  party  held  in  general  detestation,  ^ 
the  mortifications  they  had  heaped  on  the  king,  and  the  dUhmam 
which  they  had  brought  upon  the  nation,  by  their  timidity  in  foroffi 
transactions,  and  violence  in  domestic  policy.”  I.  p.  103. 

Notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the  ministry,  MarlborouA 
was  one  of  those  who  retiun^  his  offices ;  and  so  great  was  tie 
impresaon  produced  by  his  talents,  that  William,  on  his  death¬ 
bed,  is  smd  to  have  recommended  him  to  his  successor,  as  the 
most  proper  person  in  her  dominions  to  lead  her  armies  and  di¬ 
rect  her  counsels. 

The  most  glorious  part  of  the  history  of  Marlborough  b^a 
with  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Until  the  accession  Queea 
Anne,  we  have  seen  him  too  often  engaged  in  actions  degradiii| 
and  dishonourable.  Perhaps,  up  to  that  time,  he  cannot  be  sc. 
cused  of  any  great  dereliction  oi  the  political  party  to  which  he 
was  attached ;  because,  in  his  treacheries  to  his  sovereigns,  he 
was  countenanced  by  many  conriderable  men  of  the  greater 
name  among  the  Tories.  All  the  members  of  that  party,  ia 
deed,  did  not  join  in  the  communicaUons  kept  up  writh  the  court 
of  St  Germain's  during  the  reign  of  William  ;  but,  at  least,  none 
of  them  looked  upon  such  a  correspondence  as  a  sufficient  cauw 
for  breaking  with  those  of  their  party  who  maintmned  it  la 
the  case  of  Marlborough,  it  was  attended  with  all  the  circuak- 
stances -that  make  it  most  base  and  degrading,  because  it  wai 
done  while  he  was  in  the  king's  service.  His  treacheries  to  Wik 
Uam  were  less  foul  than  his  conduct  to  James,  only  because  the 
latter  had  been  his  greatest  benefactor,  and  had  heaped  on  lusi 
all  the  favours,  and  nearly  all  the  honours,  that  can  bestowed 
by  the  kindest  friend,  when  that  friend  is  a  monarch.  The 
principles  of  James,  which  finally  led  to  his  forfeiture  of  the 
crown,  were  not  suddenly  adopted.  It  was  not  in  those  violent 
acts  which  forced  the  revolution  that  they  were  first  plmnly  ma¬ 
nifested.  But  no  man  on  earth  could  have  known  the  intentions 
of  the  king  towards  the  reli^on  and  the  constitution  more  per- 
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fetdy  and  nMMre  early  than  Marlborough,  who,  we  have  seen, 

was  his  confidential  agent  in  some  of  those  veij  transactions 

which  tended  most  di^tlv  to  the  dishonour  the  crown,  and 

to  the  subversion  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  In  short,  even 

if  he  had  not  owed  his  whole  fortune  to  the  bounty  of  James  ; 

if  we  conader  him  merely  as  entrusted  with  a  command  by  a 

kieg  to  whom  he  owed  nothing  but  his  allegiance,  his  desertion 

at  the  time,  and  under  the  circumstances  which  attended  it,  was  , 

an  act  of  treachery  agnally  dishonourable. — With  the  accesnon 

of  Anne,  all  .the  causes  and  temptations  to  treachery,  ariung 

from  motives  of  fear  w  of  interest,  were  withdrawn ;  and  he 

then  became  loyal  when  disloyalty  became  an  unprofitable  ha- 

fard.  He  therefore  gave  himself’  up  wholly  to  the  service  of 

the  Queen  and  the  country.  The  result  was  all  that  could  be 

expected  from  the  unremitted  application  of  the  most  distin- 

guidied  talent,  exercised  on  occaaons  of  such  high  importance  as 

were  calculated  to  exmte  it  to  the  utmost  pitch.  Hut  what  makes 

the  history  of  the  achievements  of  Marlborough  under  Queen 

Anne  most  remarkable,  and  what  fills  us  with  the  most  exalted 

notion  of  his  al^ities,  is,  that  the  greater  number  of  his  grand 

icbemes  were  carried  through  under  disheartening  embarrass-  '  i 

ments  occasioned  by  the  wayward  disposition  of  his  lady — ^the 

intrigues  of  his  political  adversaries — the  stupid  obstinacy  of  tha  I 

Dutch  deputies— or  the  weakness  and  indecision  of  his  own  col-  I 

leagues  in  the  administration. 

The  first  ministry  of  Queen  Anne  was,  as  might  be  expected, 

^idedly  Tory.  Godolphin  was  made  lord  treasurer ;  and  no 
Whigs  remained  in  office  but  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  as  lord 
steward,  and  Mr.  Boyle,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Offices 
and  honours  were  heaped  upon  Marlborough  and  all  his  family. 

He  himself  was  appointed  captain-general  of  the  English  forces 
at  home  and  abroad,  made  master-general  of  the  ordnance^  and  | 

a  knight  of  the  Garter.  Lady  Marlborough  ami  her  daughters,  . 

Lady  Harriet  Godolphin  and  Lady  Spencer,  had  high  offices  in  I 

the  Queen's  household. 

Mr.  Coxe  here  launches  forth  into  as  full  a  detail  of  all  the 
events  of  our  hero's  life  as  the  most  curious  reader  could  de- 
are.  Hitherto  we  have  been,  more  minute  in  tradng  his  histo. 
ry,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  unpardonable  deficiency  of 
Mr.  Coxe's  memoirs  of  the  early  part  of  his  life,  as  because  his 
conduct  during  that  period  must  be  taken  into  view  in  estimat-  j; 

ing  his  character.  But  now,  when  the  details  into  which  Mr.  jl] 

Coxe  enters  are  so  largely  made  up  of  the  great  political  events  '  | 

of  these  times,  we  shall  not  fatigue  our  readers  by  an  attempt  to  ? 

follow  him  through  all  tlie  maml'old  chapters  which  exhibit,  cer« 
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bdnly  with  laudable  accuracy,  the  posture  of  affairs  at  the  van: 
ous  courts  of  Europe — the  politics  of  all  the  various  states  that 
supported  or  the  overweening  power  of  France  in  the 

succession  war — nor  the  various  events  of  that  war,  so  glorious 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  Mr.  Coxe’s  version  of  the  hUto. 
ry  of  these  ^mes  is  much  more  copious  than  that  of  most  other 
historians  who  have  entered  upon  it ;  but  the  new  facts  are  not 
of  any  particular  interest,  and  do  not  throw  any  new  lights  up. 
on  the  secret  motives  or  designs  of  the  various  courts.  He  has, 
however,  brought  to  light  many  curious  letters  illustrative  of 
the  character  of  the  Queen  and  her  various  ministers,  as  well  as 
of  Marlborough  and  his  lady ;  and  we  shall  now  chiefly  confine 
ourselves  to  the  notice  of  the  more  remarkable  among  them. 

In  the  very  outset  a  schism  took  place  in  the  ministry,  upon 
the  vital  question  of  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Rochester  was  at 
the  head  of  that  party  which  maintained,  that  the  true  policy  of 
England  was  not  to  engage  in  the  war  as  a  principal,  but  to 
temporise,  husband  its  resources,  and  act  merely  as  an  auxilis* 
ry.  ‘  But  this  impolitic  advice  was  successfully  opposed  by  Mark 
mrough,  on  tiie  broad  ground,  that  to  secure  national  inde. 
pendence  and  the  Protestant  succesrion,  as  well  as  to  presmt 
the  faith  and  honour  of  the  English  crown,  which  had  been  to. 
lemnly  pledged  to  an  active  co-operation  in  the  grand  alliance^ 
vigorous  and  efficient  measures  for  supporting  the  independence 
of  Europe  against  the  violent  encroachments  of  France,  were 
immediately  necessary.  These  counsels  prevailed ;  and,  on  the 
4th  of  May,  the  Queen  declared  war  against  France  and  Spun. 

In  all  his  measures,  Marlborough  was  steadily  and  (as  far  as 
the  character  of  the  man  admitted)  zealously  supported  G<k 
dolphin.  They  were  the  head  the  moderate  Tory  party. 
But  the  intemperate  whig^sm  of  the  Lady  Marlborou^  sooa* 
began  to  break  forth,  in  a  way  that  plungra  her  husband  and 
his  political  friends  into  the  greatest  emliarrassments,  and  final* 


her.  But,  notwithstanding  the  perpetual  disquietude  in  whidi 
Marlboiou^  was  kept  by  the  extravagant  violence  and  rancour 
of  his  consort's  political  prejudices,  he  seems  to  have  cheri^ed 
for  her  a  most  ardent  affection.  His  private  letters  to  her 
are  always  in  a  strain  of  the  most  endearing  fondness.  Mr. 
Coxe  takes  care  that  this  amiable'  trmt  shall  lose  nothing  in  his 
mention  of  it ;  and,  in  describing  the  feelings  with  which  Mari- 
borough  parted  from  her,  when  going  to  take  the  command  of 
the  English  troops  on  this  occasion,  breaks  out  into  the  followt 
ing  warm  description :  •  ‘  * 
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"  No  lover  ever  quitted  an  adored  mistress  with  more  poignant  8or> 
lOW  than  he  felt  on  taking  leave  of  his  Countess.  His  agitatirai  over> 
ffmfi  him,  and  he  hurried  on  board,  to  hide  the  agony  of  his  mind, 
sod  indul^  his  grief.  A  hasty  note,  which  he  wrote  on  this  occa> 
doD,  presents  an  interesting  picture  of  his  affection. 


Wednesday  morning,  Maif  15-S6. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  with  what  a  heavy  heart  I  parted  with 
«ou  when  I  was  by  the  water’s  side.  I  could  have  given  my  life  to 
We  come  back,  Uiough  I  knew  my  own  weakness  so  much  that  I 
durst  not :  for  I  knew  that  I  should  have  exposed  myself  to  the  ctau- 
My.  I  did  for  a  great  while,  with  a  perspective  glass,  look  upon 
^  cliffs,  in  hopes  I  might  have  had  one  si^t  of  you.  We  are  now 
oot  of  sight  of  Margate,”  &c.  I.  p.  119^ 


The  mind  of  Marlborough  was  occupied  with  graver  matters 
IS  soon  as  he  had  landed,  and  was  appointed  to  the  chiet'  com- 
inand  of  the  allied  forces.  The  very  first  exercise  of  his  au* 
tkmty  taught  him  the  difficulties  of  his  latuation.'  It  was 
the  absurd  and  jealous  policy  of  the  Dutch,  to  appoint  cer¬ 
tain  persons,  called  field  deputies,  to  attend  their  troops,  and 
control  the  authority  of  Marlborough.  As  these  deputies  were 
totally  *^orant  oS  military  affairs,  they  oflen  made  it  a  point 
to  withhold  their  consent  to  any  movement  projected  by  Mari- 
borough,  till  they  had  the  ojnmon  of  their  own  generals.  It 
may  be  easily  conceived  w’hat  embarrassments  ensued  from  an 
arrangement,  which  virtually  gave  the  officers  serA’ing  under 
Marlborough  a  power  to  thwart  and  prevent  his  most  masterly 
dcflgns.  The  officers  of  the  Hanoverian  contingent  were  in- 
reattd  with  the  same  controlling  power  as  the  Dutch  deputies ; 
and,  however  urgent  die  occasion,  generally  refused  to  allow 
thdr  troops  to  march  on  any  service,  without  dispatching  a  mes> 
aenger  to  Bothmur,  the  minister  of  their  court  at  the  Hague. 
The  long  and  minute  private  letters  of  Marlborough  to  Godol- 
phin  and  his  Duchess,  which  Mr.  Coxe  has  published,  contain 
many  complaints  of  the  harassments  to  which  these  untoward 
dicumstances  subjected  him.  But,  by  his  patience  and  perse¬ 
vering  adherence  to  his  own  judicious  plans,-  in  spite  of  these  dis¬ 
heartening  difficulties,-  he  made  a  very  glorious  campaign,  and 
drove  the  French-  from  the  line  of  fortresses  on  the  Dutch 
fronrier  along  the  Meuse,  which  they  occupied  so  much  to  the 
terror  of  the  States-General. 

But  though  tlie  successes  of  the  campmgn  had  been  so  consi¬ 
derable,  they  were  not  of  that  brilliant  kind  which  require  to 
be  rewarded  with  great  honours ;  yet  Marlborough,  before  tha 
end  of  the  year,  was  exalted  to  a  dukedom.  The  sensation  ex¬ 
cited  throughout  the  oation  by  bis  successes  had  indeed  been 
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very  great.  Both  Houses  of  Parlitunent  had  voted  thanks  to 
him,  and  there  had  beea  a  public  thanksgiving  at  St  Paul’s,  at 
which  her  Majesty  and  the  Parliament  attended.  Still  it  very 
much  surprised  both  the  people  and  the  Parliament  when  the 
Queen  advanced  her  favourite  so  suddenly  to  the  highest  place 
in  the  peerage.  What  seems  most  curious  is,  that  the  Duchess 
was  very  much  averse  to  the  promotion.  Mr,  Coxe  has  found 
a  letter  written  by  her  to  one  of  her  friends  at  this  time,  in  whidb 
«he  says,  that  when  she  first  received  from  the  Queen  an  infima. 
tion  of  the  intended  honour,  she  let  the  letter  drop  out  of  her 
hand,  “  and  was  for  some  minutes  like  one  that  had  received  the 
news  of  the  death  of  one  of  their  dear  friends.  I  was  sorry,* 
«he  says,  “  for  any  thing  of  that  kind,  having  before  all  that 
was  of  any  use.”  She  added,  that  she  ^d  not  think  there  was 
any  advantage  in  it,  “  but  in  gmng  in  at  a  door and  that, 
when  a  rule  of  precedence  was  settled,  “  she  liked  as  well  to  fed- 
low  five  hundred  as  one.”  The  history  of  the  conferring  this 
honour  is  quite  whimsical.  So  strong  were  the  real  or  affected 
objections  of' the  Duchess,  that  she  employed  Grodolphin  to  di^ 
suade  the  Queen  from  insisting  on  bestowing  it.  But  Marlbiv 
rough  himself  bore  the  offer  with  great  complacency ;  and  the 
Queen  was  so  strongly  set  upon  it,  that,  in  spite  of  the  diaa. 
clinations  of  Lady  Marlborough,  and  the  expostulations  of  Cio. 
dolphin,  the  honour  was  finally  conferred.  It  was  accompaiued 
witn  a  more  substantial  gratification ;  for  the  Queen  granted  an  as- 
nuity  of  dPSOOO  out  of  the  post-office  on  the  Duke  for  her  owl 
life,  and  applied  to  Parliament  to  perpetuate  this  grant  to  lua 
and  his  posterity.  This  the  House  of  Commons  refused,  with 
some  circumstances  that  shew  them  to  have  been  very  jealous  of 
the  monopoly  of  the  Queen’s  favour,  which  Marlborough  and 
his  Duchess  seemed  so  entirely  to  enjoy.  Anne  was  mu^  mor¬ 
tified  at  this  conduct  of  the  Commons,  and  desired  to  confer 
upon  her  favourites  .P2000  a-year  out  of  her  privy  purse,  winch 
tne  Duchess  then  absolutely  refused.  But  this  liMral  offer  of 
the  Queen  gave  occasion  afterwards  to  the  display  of  the  most 
mean  and  sordid  avarice  on'  the  part  of  that  lady ;  for,  when 
she  fell  into  disgrace  towards  the  end  of  the  reign,  she  claimed 
and  received  the  whole  of  this  i^SGOO,  with  its  arrears  from  the 
time  when  it  was  offered. 

It  is  well  known  that  Marlborough  was  one  of  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  supporters  of  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity,  which 
was  pas^  by  the  House  of  Commons  at  this  time,  but  rejected 
by  the  Peers.  Mr.  Coxe  has  not  discovered  any  tffing  to  prove 
that  MarlbcHough  had  any  other  motive  in  supporting  this 
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than  the  gratification  of  his  high  church  principles,  and  his  anti¬ 
pathy  to  the  dissenters. 

The  death  of  the  young  Marquis  of  Blandford,  his  only  son, 
^  a  severe  blow  to  Marlborough.  His  parental  affection,  the 
itionger  because  of  the  amiable  and  virtuous  dispotition  of  the 
young  Marquis — his  ambition  of  transmitting  his  high  honours 
through  this  favourite  son  to  a  late  posterity— were  deeply 
irounded  by  so  sad  a  blow.  But  it  is  pleasing  to  find,  from  thi^ 
private  letters  to  his  Duchess  which  Mr.  Coxe  has  published, 
that  he  bore  the  stroke  with  a  manly  fortitude,  and  supported 
lumself,  and  alleviate  the  poignant  grief  of  the  Duchess,  by 
the  consolations  of  religion. 

All  his  private  letters  during  the  campmgn,  his  services  in 
which  were  so  signally  reward^,  are  filled  with  expressions  of 
ji^ust  and  dissatisfaction  at  the  jealouriea  ■  and  dissensions 
among  tliose  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  co-operated  with  zeal  in 
his  plans  for  the  conduct  of  the  campiugn.  He  frequently  de¬ 
clares,  that  these  difficulties  made  his  life  a  burden  to  him  ;  and 
expresses  a  great  longing  to  be  relieved  from  a  rituation  which 
he  felt  so  irksome.  In  a  letter  to  his  Duchess,  he  says,  “  The 
greatest  ease  I  now  have,  is  sometimes  sitting  for  an  hour  in  my. 
chair  alone,  and  thinking  of  the  happiness  I  may  yet  have  of  liv¬ 
ing  quietly  with  you ;  which  is  the  greatest  I  propose  to  myself  in 
fius  world."  His  unhappiness  was  much  increase  by  the  schism 
which  took  place  in  the  calrinet,  and  the  intrigues  of  his  Duchess 
to  detach  him  from  the  Tories,  and  form  a  coalition  with  ths 
Whigs.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Duchess  began  that  sys¬ 
tematic  course  of  political  interference,  which  ended  in  the  ruin 
and  disgrace  of  herself  and  her  husband.  None  of  the  adminis- 
tzsfion  was  truly  fiuthful  and  constant  to  Marlborough  but 
Godolphin ;  and  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  this  strange 
man  was  entirely  deficient  in  those  qualities  which  were  necessa¬ 
ry  to  prevent  or  counteract  the  intrigues  and  importunities,  by 
mch  the  Duchess  laboured  to  promote  her  design  of  effecting 
a  coalition  with  the  Whigs.  Poor  Godolphin  was  completely 
wearied  out  by  the  continual  vexations  to  which  he  was  subject¬ 
ed  by  the  conduct  of  the  Duchess ;  and  all  his  letters  to  Marl¬ 
borough  are  written  in  a  most  querulous  style.  Both  of  them, 
though  very  much  irritated  and  vexed  by  the  conduct  of  the  vio¬ 
lent  Tories,  were  so  averse  to  any  connection  with  the  Whigs, 
and  so  well  knew  the  invincible  antipathy  of  the  Queen  to  that 
party,  that  the  Duchess  had  recourse  to  many  artifices  to  under¬ 
mine  the  credit  of  Uie  Tories.  The  principal  of  these  artifices 
was  her  practice  of  sending  to  the  Queen  all  the  extracts  from 
the  private  letters  of  Marlborough,  in  which  he  inveighed  with 
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the  greatest  acrimony  agmnst  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  Toriea 
These  she  accompamed  with  threats  that  Marlborough  and  G(v 
dolphin  would  resign.  But  the  Queen  remained  firm;  and 
Marlborough  persisted  in  declaring  his  intention  not  to  entangle 
himself  with  any  party.  The  occasional  conformity  bill  wm 
again  passed  by  the  Commons ;  but  the  Duchess  strove,  by  eveiy 
means,  to  withdraw  the  Duke  and  Grodolphin  from  the  support 
of  this  bill.  That  her  endeavours  produced  some  effect  is  eri. 
dent,  by  the  following  passage  in  one  of  Marlborough’s  letten, 
written  in  reply  to  her  strong  instances  agmnst  the  bill  and  die 
Tories :  '  ' 

"  I  do  own  a  great  deal  of  what  you  say  is  right ;  but  I  can  by  no 
fneans  aflow,  that  all  the  Tory  party  are  for  King  James,  and  crane, 
quently  against  the  Queen,  but  the  contrary.  1  think  it  is  in  bet 
power  to  make  use  of  almost  all,  but  some  of  the  heads,  to  the  true  iai 
terests  of  England,  which  I  take  to  be  the  Protestant  succession ;  ts 
the  supporting  of  which,  by  the  help  of  Almighty  God,  I  will  ventms 
my  la^  drop  of  blood.  As  you  are  the  only  body  that  could  hsie 
given  me  happiness,  I  am  the  more  concerned  we  should  differ  lo 
much  in  opinion.  But  as  I  am  firmly  resolved  never  to  assist  waj 
Jacdbite' whatsoever,  or  any  Tory  that  is  for  persecution,  I  must  be 
careful  not  to  do  the  thing  in  the  world  which  my  Lord  Rochet* 
would  most  desire  to  have  me  do,  which  is  to  give  my  vote  agshut 
this  bill :  but  I  do  most  solemnly  promise,  that  I  will  speak  to  nobo^ 
living  to  be  for  it ;  and  to  ^ow  you  that  I  woidd  do  any  thing  thg 
were  not  a  ruin  to  the  Queen,  and  an  absolute  destruction  to  rayscHI 
to  make  you  easy  at  this  time,  by  what  has  been  told  me,  the  bill  w9 
certainly  be  thrown  out,  unless  both  my  Lord  Treasurer  and  I  w3 
both  speak  to  the  people,  and  speak  in  the  House,  which  I  do'assun 
you,  for  myself,  1  will  not  do.”  1.  p.  220. 

This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  shows  the  effect  pnv 
duced  upon  him  by  the  importumties  of  the  Duchess,  and  a  rsi 
taxation  of  the  rigour  of  his  high  church  principles.  But  stil) 
he  did  not  so  far  forget  what  was  due  to  his  consistency  as  W 
vote  against  the  bill;  his  name  and  that  of  Godolphin  appetf 
subscribed  to  the  protests  agunst  its  rejection. — But^  to  proceed 
with  the  military  operations. 

Next  season  Marlborough  began  that  series  of  masterly  mov^ 
ments,  by  which  he  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  empie^ 
and  finally  won  the  great  battle  of  Blenheim,  which  so  effectusL 
ly  humbled  the  power  of  France,  and  utterly  destroyed  ^ 
schemes  of  the  Elector  oS  Bavaria.  Mr.  Coxe  ^ves  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  accurate  and  perspicuous  account  of  the  operations  which 
led  to  this  glorious  victory,  and  of  the  battle  itself.  It  is  due  t(» 
our  author  to  notice  the  excellence  of  all  those  parts  of  his  work 
in  which  he  gives  the  deUuls  of  the  military  operations.  He  hs# 
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been  unwearied  in  his  researches  in  every  quarter  where  he  was 
likely  to  find  any  new  facts,  and  has  thus  collected  a  great  mass 
of  interesting  information.  This  he  has  used  with  so  much  skill, 
that  all  the  tediousness  and  obscurity,  which  are  so  usual  in  the 
historj'  of  military  operations,  are  completely  removed ;  and,  un¬ 
der  bis  hands,  they  have  become  nearly  the  most  interesting  part 
of  a  work,  which  abounds  with  curious  information.  The  many 
maps  and  plans  which  he  has  fumi.shed  are  executed  with  un- 
coDinum  accuracy,  and  materially  elucidate  his  account  of  the 
movements  of  the  contending  armies. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  documents  which  fell  into  Mr. 
Coxe’s  hands,  as  illustrative  of  the  character  of  Marlborough, 
and  the  habits  of  his  military  life,  is  a  journal  which  was  kept 
during  the  memorable  campmgns  of  1704  and  1705,  by  his 
duqrlain,  Mr.  Hare,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chichester.  Some  of 
the  incidents  preceding  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  mentioned  in 
tins  journal,  evince  the  deep  and  awful  feeling  of  the  responsibi- 
fity  and  perils  of  his  situation,  which  moved  Marlborough,  aBer 
he  had,  on  the  preceding  evening,  issued  the  orders  for  a  gene¬ 
ral  enga^ment.  The  army  received  the  orders  with  an  alacrity 
to  justify  the  utmost  confidence  of  success ;  but  Marlborough 
leetns  to  have  passed  the  interval  in  a  state  of  deep  anxiety.  He 
devoted  part  of  the  night  to  prayer ;  and,  towards  morning,  r^ 
eeived  the  Holy  Sacrament  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hare,  writh 
■arks  of  the  warmest  devotion.  Then  he  reposed  himself  for  a 
diort  while,  and  employed  the  remaining  interval  in  concerting 
with  Prince  Eugene  the  various  arrangements  fcM*  this  battle^  ^ 
which  appeared  likely  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  Christian  world. 

It  was  arranged,  that  the  attack  should  begin  on  both  wings 
at  the  same  instant.  Eugene,  who  comnumded  the  right  again.st 
the  Bavarians,  then  took  leave  to  make  the  necessary  pre- 
pnwtions.  Before  this  time  a  heavy  cannonade  had  been  open¬ 
ed  from  every  part  of  the  enemy's  right  wing,  which  was  an¬ 
swered  from  the  counter-batteries  of  the  allies.  While  Marl¬ 
borough  wmted  for  the  commumcation  by  which  Eugene  was 
to  inform  him  that  he  was  ready  to  begin  the  attack,  he  (order¬ 
ed  the  chaplains  to  perform  divine  service  at  the  head  of  eve- 
^  lament ;  and  he  was  observed  to  join  with  peculiar  fervour 
in  this  solemn  appeal  to  the  Giver  of  victory, 

"  He  then  rode  along  the  lines,  and  was  gratified  to  find  both  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  full  of  the  most  elevated  hopes,  and  impatient  for  the 
Signal.  As  he  passed  along  the  fimit,  a  ball  ^m  one  ^  the  opposite 
batteries  glanc^  under  tus  horse,  and  covered  him  with  earth.  A 
momentary  feeling  of  alarm  thrilled  in  the  bosoms  of  all  who  witness¬ 
ed  the  danger ;  but  he  coolly  continued  his  survey,  and  finding  his 
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diapositicms  perfect,  sat  down  to  take  refreshment,  while  he  waited 
for  the  reports  of  Eugene.”  I.  p.  296. 

Soon  afterwards  the  general  attack  was  made,  and  the  best 
hopes  of  Marlborough  were  realized  in  the  result  of  that  part 
it  under  his  own  particular  direction.  Had  Prince  Eugene  been 
as  successful  with  his  part  of  the  army,  the  victory  (as  Marlbo. 
rough  afterwards  said)  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  war.  As 
it  was,  the  glories  of  that  day  do  not  look  p^e  before  the  brighu 
cst  triumphs  of  modern  days.  The  enemy  lost  their  command- 
er4n-chief,  Marshal  Tallard,  who  was  taken  prisoner — 40,000 
men,  including  deserters — 100  pieces  of  cannon — 24  mortars — 
129  colours — and  171  standards.  The  number  of  the  enemy 
killed  was  estimated  at  10,000,  besides  the  same  number  who 
were  drowned  in  the  Danube.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  4500 
killed,  and  7500  woundcnl. 

The  fate  of  the  day  was  no  sooner  decided,  than  Marlborough,  . 
taking  from  a  pocket-book  a  slip  of  paper,  wrote  a  hasty  note  to 
the  Duchess,  announcing  the  victory.  This  curious  note  is  writ 
ten  with  a  black-lead  pencil.  Mr.  Coxe  has  gratified  his  read¬ 
ers  by  giving  a  fac-simile  of  it.  The  following  is  a  copy  : 

'  "  Aue*-  18«*  1704. 

"  I  have  not  time  to’ say  more,  but  to  beg  you  will  give  my  duty 
to  the  Queen,  and  let  her  know  her  army  has  nad  a  Glorious  V  ictny. 
Mons.  I'allard  and  two  other  Generals  are  in  my  coach,  and  1  am  ftiL 
lowing  the  rest.  The  bearer,  my  aid-de-camp  Coll.  Parke,  will  gin 
her  an  account  of  what  has  passed.  1  shall  do  it  in  a  day  or  two  by 
another  more  at  large.  .  ,  •  ' 

"  Marlborough.” 

This  note  is  carefully  presei^'ed  in  the  family  archives  at  Bleo- 
heim,  as  one  of  the  most  curious  memorials  in  existence.  It  it 
written  on  a  slip  of  pajx;r,  which  w  as  evidently  tom  from  a  me^ 
morandum  book,  and  contains  on  the  back  a  bill  of  tavern  ev 
penses.  ^  The  book  may  probably  have  lielonged  to  some  com- 
missary,  as  there  is  on  the  paper  an  entry  relative  to  bread  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  troops.  , 

The  day  after  the  battle  Marllxirough  and  Eugene  visited 
their  prisoner,  Marshal  Tallard.  Of  this  interesting  interview 
Mr.  Hare's  journal  gives  tlie  following  account : 

"  The  two'  commanders,  accompanied  by  Counts  Wrstislaw  and 
^faf^ei,  and  several  general  officers,  visited  Marshal  Tallard  at  the 
(juarters  of  the  l*rince  of  Hesse.  In  their  way,  they  ordered  all  the 
standards,  colours,  cannon,  &c.  taken  from  the  enemy,  to  be  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  care  of  Colonel  Blood.  Reaching  the  Marshal’s  quarters, 
they  found  him  very  much  dejected,  and  wounded  in  one  of  lu* 
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hands.  His  Grace  humanely  inquired  how  far  it  was  in  his  power  to 
malcp  him  easy,  under  his  misfortune,  offering  him  the  convenience  of 
his  quarters,  and  the  use  of  his  coach.  The  Marshal  thankftilly  de¬ 
clined  the  offer,  saying,  he  did  not  desire  to  move  till  he  could  have 
his  own  equipage.  His  Grace  accordingly  dispatched  one 'of  his  own 
trumpets  to  uie  electoral  army,  with  a  passport  for  bringing  it  to  the 
Marsnal.  During  the  interview,  the  Marshal  directed  the  conversa¬ 
tion  to  the  events  of  the  preceding  day,  which  Marlborough  would 
fain  have  avoided,  from  motives  of  delicacy.  He  told  the  Duke,  that 
if  his  Grace  had  deferred  his  visit,  meaning  his  attack,  a  day  longer, 
the  elector  and  he  would  have  waited  on  him  first. 

"  The  Duke  asking  why  they  did  it  not  on  the  1 2th,  when  they 
were  expected,  the  Marshal  answered,  they  would  have  done  it  be¬ 
fore,  had  they  not  been  informed  that  Pnnce  Louis  of  Baden  had 
joined  his  Grace  with  his  army  from  Ingoldstadt ;  and  that  four  pri- 
wners,  whom  their  squadrons  had  taken  that  day  from  our  army,  had 
given  the  information,  and  had  agreed  in  their  intelligence,  though 
questioned  separately. 

“  At  this  interview,  many  of  the  French  generals  crowded  about 
hk  Grace,  admiring  his  person,  as  well  as  his  tender  and  generous  be¬ 
haviour.  Each  had  something  to  say  for  himself,  which  his  Grace 
and  Prince'Eugene  heard  with  the  greatest  modesty  and  compassion. 
Prince  Eugene  much  commended  the  conduct  of  the  Elector  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  as  well  as  the  behaviour  of  his  troops,  and  frankly  told  how  of- 
tm  and  how  bravely  he  had  been  repulsed  by  them.  When  he  spioke 
ofhis  own  troops,  he  said,  "  I  have  not  a  squadron  or  battalion  wliich 
did  not  charge  four  times  at  least.”  I.  p.  Sll,  312. 

If  there  remained  nothing  on  record  of  the  history  of  Mail- 
borough  but  his  military  life,  his  fame  would  have  filled  the 
Torid  for  ages.  Even  with  all  the  imperfections  of  his  political 
character,  the  splendour  of  his  military  achievements  is  so  brilliant, 
that,  in  the  contemplation  of  them,  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of 
his  other  actions.  It  was  not  merely  in  planning  the  operations 
of  a  campaign,  or  the  order  of  a  battle — nor  in  the  calmness  and 
lelf-posseKsion  with  which  he  encountered  all  the  dangers  of  the 
fidd,  that  he  shewed  the  greatness  of  his  soul.  He  had  too  good- 
in  insight  into  the  character  of  mankind,  and  was  by  nature  too 
much  disposed  to  the  humanities  of  life,  to  neglect  the  display  of 
those  milder,  but  no  less  noble  virtues  which  ^ways  produce  the 
greatest  impression  when  they  interfere  to  soften  the  sternness 
ud  cruelties  of  war.  His  behaviour  to  the  unfortunate  Elec- 
tress  of  Bavaria  is  a  striking  instance  of  this.  That  Elector  had 
itaked  all  his  power  and  possessions,  on  behalf  of  France,  in  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,,  and  its  result  left  him  a  ruined  man — his 
anny  destroyed — his  territories  conquered — his  wife  and  child¬ 
ren  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  this  cruel  situation, 

that  the  most  delicate  tenderness  could  suggest  was  done  by 
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Marlborough  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  this  unhappy  Prin. 
cess.  That  he  did  this  from  the  true  impulse  of  a  noble  and  ge> 
nerous  feeling,  and  not  from  any  ostentatious  affectation  of  roer. 
cy,  was  evinced  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done.  The  fol. 
lowing  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Duchess  shews  that  his  sym, 
pathy  was  sincere. 

"  The  poor  Electress  has  taken  five  of  her  children  with  her,  and 
is  following  her  husband,  who  seems  to  be  abandoned  to  the  Frend» 
interest.  Prince  Eugene  and  I  have  offered  him,  by  a  gentleman 
that  is  not  yet  returned,  that  if  he  will  join  in  the  common  cause 
against  France,  he  shall  be  put  in  possession  of  his  whole  country, 
and  receive  from  the  Queen  and  HoUuid  400,000  crowns  yearly,  for 
which  he  should  only  furnish  the  allies  with  8000  men ;  but  I  it 
for  granted  he  is  determined  to  go  for  France,  and  abandon  his  own 
country  to  the  rage  of  the  Germans.” 

“  Aug.  25. — 'Ine  Elector  of  Bavaria  has  sent  his  wife  and  childm 
back  to  Munich,  and  this  morning,  by  a  trumpet,  has  writ  to  me,  and 
in  it  a  letter  to  the  Electress,  open.  It  has  made  my  heart  ache,  be¬ 
ing  very  sensible  how  cruel  it  is  to  be  separated  from  what  one  lovei, 

I  have  sent  it  to  her  by  a  trumpet  of  my  own,  with  assurances,  that 
her  answer  shall  be  carefully  delivered  to  the  Elector,  for  T take  plea¬ 
sure  in  being  easy  when  the  service  does  not  suffer  h.”  I.  p.  820l 

The  burst  of  exultation  with  which  the  news  of  the  victory  of 
Blenheim  was  received  in  England  will  never  be  forgotten.  A» 
we  have  given  the  Duke’s  note  which  conveyed  the  first  news  of 
the  victory,  we  may  extract  the  following  bUlet,  written  by  the 
Queen  to  the  Duchess,  on  her  reeeiving  it. 

“  WindsoTy  Aug.  10 — 21. 

**  Since  I  sent  my  letter  away  by  the  messenger,  1  have  had  the 
happiness  of  receiving  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman’s  by  Colonel  Park,  with 
the  good  news  of  this  glorious  victory,  which,  next  to  God  Almighty, 
is  wholly  owing  to  dear  Mr.  Freeman,  on  whose  safety  1  congratulile 
you  with  all  my  soul.  May  the  same  providence  that  has  hitherto 
preserved,  still  watch  over  and  send  him  well  home  to  you.  We  cn 
never  thank  God  Almighty  enough  for  tliese  great  blessings ;  but 
must  make  it  our  endeavour  to  deserve  them*;  and  I  hope  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  goodness  to  us  in  delivering  us  from  the  attempts  of  all  oar 
otlier  enemies.  1  have  nothing  to  add  at  present,  but  being  sincere 
ly,”  &c. 

Mr.  Coxe,  after  this  note,  gi^es  one,  wiitten  on  the  same  occa¬ 
sion,  to  the  Duchess,  by  Mrs.  Burnett,  wife  to  the  Bishop  of  Sa¬ 
lisbury.  It  is  indubitably  one  of  the  .most  cold,  proung  per¬ 
formances  we  have  ever  met  with.  The  victory  and  the  plentiful 
harvest  are  hientioned  in  the  same  sentence  ! 

But  all  the  honours  and  triumphs  of  Marlborough  were  em¬ 
bittered  by  the  disputes  and  jealousies  at  home.  The  violent 
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Whigs  and  the  violent  Tories  concurred  to  decry  the  merits  of 
Marlborough,  even  after  this  most  signal  proof  of  his  consum¬ 
mate  military  talents.  Defeat  and  disaster  had  been  prophesied 
by  them,  if  the  plan  on  which  the  campaign  had  been  commen¬ 
ced  was  followed ;  and  when  the  result  justified  the  wisdom  of 
the  course  pursued  by  Marlborough,  their  rancour  was  increased 
by  the  disappcantment,  and  they  had  the  audacity  to  represent 
the  victory  as  a  useless  waste  of  bloo  1 — as  the  first  of  an  end¬ 
less  series  of  conflicts  with  a  power  that  rose,  like  the  hydra,  with 
new  vigour  from  every  defeat  The  private  letters  of  Marl¬ 
borough  shewed  how  bitteriy  he  felt  this  conduct;  and  the 
Duchess  took  care  not  to  lose  so  good  an  opportunity  of  exas¬ 
perating  him  i^mnst  the  Tories. 

In  the  next  campmgn,  the  Dutch  deputies,  instead  of  taking 
a  lesson  from  the  occurrences  in  the  preceding,  carried  their  ob¬ 
stinacy  to  a  higher  pitch  than  ever.  The  situation  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough  became  so  irksome,  and  all  his  designs  were  so  thwarted, 
that  he  frequently  expresses  a  resolution  to  resign  the  command. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Duchess  shews  to  ^ 
what  a  degree  he  was  harassed  Iw  the  stubbornness  of  the  depu¬ 
ties,  and  the  dilatoriness  of  the  German  Princes. 

"  I  want  sleep  and  quiet  f  for,  till  I  have  that,  I  cannot  say  I  am 
well ;  nor  do  I  believe  I  ever  shall  be  at  ease  till  I  am  with  my  dear 
wife.  If  1  had  known  before-hand  what  I  must  have  endured  Ity  re¬ 
lying  on  the  people  of  this  country,  no  reasons  should  have  persuaded 
me  to  have  undertaken  this  campaign.  1  will,  by  the  help  of  God, 
do  my  best,  and  then  I  must  submit  to  what  may  happen.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  be  quiet,  and  not  complain,  when  there  is  all  the  pro- 
liability  imaginable  for  a  glorious  campaign,  to  see  it  all  put  in  doubt* 
by  the  negligence  of  Princes,  whose  mterest  it  is  to  help  us  with  all 
they  have."  I.  p.  399- 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  campiugn,  the  deputies  and  the  Dutch 
generals,  on  two  occasions,  absolutely  prevented  him  from  at¬ 
tacking  the  enemy  where  victory  was  cerUun — once,  when  he 
wished  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Dyle — and  agtun,  when  he  had 
resolved  to  drive  them  from  their  position  on  the  Ische,  near  the 
very  spot  which  has  rince  been  rendered  so  memorable  in  Bri¬ 
tish  histoiy,  by  being  the  scene  of  the  victoiy  of  Waterloo.  The 
following  mteresting  account  of  what  took  place  on  the  latter  oc¬ 
casion  is  extracted  principally  from  Mr.  Hare's  journal : 

“  At  mid-day,  intelligence  being  brought  that  the  troops  were  in 
line,  and  the  artillery  had  arrived,  the  Duke  again  rode  along  the 
front  of  the  hostile  position,  to  issue  his  final  instructions.  Meeting 
the  deputies  in  his  way,  he  cheerfully  congratulated  them'  on  the 
prospect  of  success,  and  pressed  them  to  give  orders  for  the  advance 
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of  the  troops.  Far  from  receiving  the  proposal  with  the  same  alacritv, 
they  replied,  '  Your  highness  will  doubtless  allow  us  to  request 
opinion  of  our  generals.’  Accordingly,  the  superiw  officers  were  coU 
lected,  about  thi^,  on  the  height  of  Over-Istme ;  and  Marlborough, 
impatient  of  delay,  thus  addressed  them  :  '  Gentlemen,  I  have  recon. 
noitred  the  ground,  and  made  dispositions  for  on  attack.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that,  conscientiously',  and  as  men  of  honour,  we  cannot  now 
retire  wnthout  an  action.  Should  we  neglect  this  tqaportunity,  we 
must  be  responsible  before  God  and  man.  You  see  the  confuaon 
which  pervades  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  their  embarrassment  at 
our  manoeuvres.  I  leave  you  to  ^udge  whether  we  should  attack  to. 
day,  or  wait  till  to-morrow.  It  u  indeed  late ;  but  you  must  conau 
der  that,  by  throwing  up  entrenchments  during  the  night,  the  enemj 
will  render  their  position  far  more  difficult  to  force  !’  ! 

**  A  murmur  of  disapprobation  was  beard  in  the  circle  ;  but  Slan- 
genberg,  without  waiting  for  the  decision  of  his  colleagues,  abruptly 
exclaimed,  '  Since  I  have  been  led  to  this  place  without  any  previoot 
communication  of  the  design,  I  will  give  no  otlier  opinion,  than  ffiat 
the  passage  at  Over-Ische  is  impracticable.  However,  i  am  ready  to 
obey  the  orders  that  I  may  receive.’  The  Duke,  affecting  not  to  no- 
tice  this  insulting  speech,  turned  to  him,  and  mildly  observed,  '  I 
am  happy  to  have  under  my  command  an  officer  of  your  courage  and 
skill ;  and  I  flatter  myself,  that,  in  a  situation  which  requires  instant 
decision,  you  will  start  no  difficulties.’  He  concluded  with  propoong 
to  him  the  direction  of  the  attack  at  Over-Ische ;  but  Slangenberg 
made  no  other  reply  than,  *  Murder  and  massacre !’  To  remove  ob¬ 
jections  supposed  to  be  derived  from  his  unwillingness  to  risk  the 
Dutch  troops,  Marlborough  then  offered  him  two  English  for  every 
Dutch  battalion ;  and,  on  his  sneering  rejoinder,  that  he  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  English,  proposed  to  consign  to  him  the  German  regimeniL 
But  this  offer  was  also  rejected,  on  the  plea  that  the  attack  was  im- 
•  practicable. 

“  Marlborough  was  roused  by  these  cavils,  and  observed  wiA 
warmth,  *  1  dis^in  to  send  troops  to  dangers  which  I  will  not  my¬ 
self  encounter  ;  and  therefore  1  will  lead  them  where  the  peril  is  mod 
imminent’  He  then  apostrophised  the  deputies,  adjuring  them,  by 
God  and  their  country,  not  to  neglect  so  favourable  an  opportunity. 

“  Of  this  exhortation  they  took  no  notice,  but  resumed  their  deli¬ 
beration,  fonning  a  circle  where  tliey  stood.  The  consultation  conti¬ 
nued  two  hours,  new  difficulties  being  perpetually  started,  while 
Marlborough  was  c-tanding  by  in  an  agony  of  impatience.  At  this 
moment,  the  news  bemg  brought  that  his  brother.  General  Churchill, 
was  prevented  from  advancing,  he  auerulously  exclaimed,  *  Let  him 
then  retire ;  his  retreat  will  not  be  far ;  and,  if  the  attack  is  made, 
he  may  return.’  ” 

In  the  end,  the  obstinacy  of  the  Dutchmen  prevailed,  and 
the  opportunity  was  entirely  lost. 

Early  in  tbs'  next  Ct^nipaign,  the  victory  of  Ramilics  discon¬ 
certed  the  whole  schemes  of  the  French,  and  set  the  allies  upon 
a  career  of  success  that  was  likely  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  tlie 
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war.  But  we  pass  over  all  the  intcresUng  details  which  Mr. 
Coxe  has  sup}>lied  relative  to  the  events  of  that  campaign,  that 
we  may  come  to  the  particulars  which  he  has  obUuued  of  the 
conduct  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  who  now  appeared  in  the 
heart  of  Europe  with  a  victorious  army,  and  with  whom  Marl¬ 
borough  had  his  famous  interview  at  the  end  of  this  campmgn, 
which  Voltaire,  in  the  history  of  Charles,  has  describe  so 
liighly  to  the  credit  of  his  sagacity  and  discernment.  The 
rapid  victories  of  that  monarch  struck  the  utmost  surprise 
into  all  the  European  powers.  He  had  now  defeated  the  Czar, 
and  had  ended  the  war  in  Poland,  by  compelling  his  enemy, 
Augustus,  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  that  kin^om,  and  by  pro¬ 
curing  Stanislaus  to  be  elected  king  in  his  stead.  The  i^es 
were  m  the  utmost  anxiety  to  be  resolved  as  to  which  part  of 
Europe  Charles  now  intended  to  carry  his  victonous  army. 
The  King  of'  France,  on  his  part,  spared  neither  money  nor 
intrigues  to  gain  over  the  young  conqueror  to  direct  his  forces 
against  the  dlies.  It  was  evident  that,  by  joining  either  of  the 
contending  parties,  he  would  have  brought  such  an  accesuon  of 
strength  as  must  at  once  determine  the  succession-war  in  favour 
of  the  party  whose  cause  he  espoused.  None  of  the  intrigues 
of  the  French  court  escaped  the  vigilance  of  Marlborough.  He 
had  everywhere  agents  to  report  to  him  what  passed  in  the  Swe¬ 
dish  camp  at  Alt  Ranstadt — what  measures  the  persons  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  French  court  to  work  upon  Charles  were  pursuing— 
and  what  effect  their  efforts  produced  upon  him.  Such  was  the 
vigilance  and  activity  of  Marlborough  in  this  matter,  that  he 
succeeded  in  procuring  a  copy  of  the  secret  instructions  of  the 
Sieur  Ricoux,  the  French  agent.  But  the  most  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  which  Marlborough  procured,  as  to  the  character  and 
dispositions  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  was  communicated  by  the 
Prussian  general  Grumbkow,  who  had  been  dispatched  by  the 
King  of  Prussia  on  a  mission  to  the  Swedish  head-quarters. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  the  following  letter,  in  which 
that  shrewd  and  intelligent  observer  gives  to  Marlborough  a 
most  curious  picture  of  the  habits  of  Charles  XII. 

“  Berlin,  Jan.  11,  1707. — My  Lord  Duke,  I  returned  yesterday 
from  Leipsig,  ‘and  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  give  your  Highness  an  ac- 
coimt  of  my  journey.  Last  Sunday  week  I  departed  from  hence, 
and  arrived  the  Monday  at  Leipsig.  On  the  next  day  I  waited  upon 
the  king  at  his  dinner.  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  table  was  served ;  and  I  do  assure  your  Highness,  that  the  fare 
with  which  M.  de  Hompesch  regaled  you  was  divine  in  comparison 
with  this.  On  the  following  day,  I  saw  King  Augustus  at  dinner 
with  the  King  of  Sweden ;  the  latter  appeared  plet^ed  and  content¬ 
ed,  the  other  disconcerted  and  pensive.  The  repast  continued,  ac- 
jcording  to  custom,  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  an  un- 
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broken  silence  was  preserved,  which  I  attributed  to  the  considers, 
tion,  that  there  was  only  time  to  swallow  some  morsels  in  haste.  Oq 
Saturday  I  visited  Count  Piper,  and  after  an  hour’s  conference  we  Mt 
down  to  dinner ;  and  his  fare  was  much  w-orse  than  that  of  his  royal 
maste^.  Your  Hi/^ness  may  judge  of  mv  wretched  situaticm.  Count 
Piper  is  rude  and  boisterous,  and  has  all  the  manners  of  a  pedant, 
without  his  learning.  He  resembles,  in  his  person  and  manners, 
M.  •  •  •,  excepting  that  he  has  not  a  martial  voice.  I  conversed  with 
him  on  all  subjects,  and  particularly  dwelt  on  the  confidence  which 
your  Highness  reposes  in  the  word  of  the  king  his  master.  He  said, 

*  That  English  Lord  is  a  brave  and  intelligent  man ;  the  English  and 
the  allies  are  extremely  fortunate  that  he  is  their  general ;  the  king 
my  master  esteems  him  infinitely.'  He  then  said,  that  his  master  was 
not  prodigal  of  promises,  but  kept  his  word  most  religiously ;  add¬ 
ing,  that  those  who  were  not  inclined  to  believe  him,  need  only  let 
him  follow  his  own  way.  •  •  •  • 

"  After  dinner,  he  conveyed  me  in  his  carriage  to  the  head-quar¬ 
ters,  and  presented  me  to  the  King.  His  Majesty  was  standing  in  a 
small  apartment,  dressed  in  the  Swedish  fashion.  I  mside  my  bow, 
and,  having  received  proper  instructions,  accosted  him  boldly,  that 
I  esteemed  myself  very  fortunate  in  paying  my  respects  to  a  sova. 

^  reign,  who  was  so  renowned  in  Europe  fcM-  his  distinguished  actions, 
valour,  and  equity.  He  asked  me  whence  1  came,  and  where  I  had 
served.  I  replied,  and  mentioned  my  good  fortune  in  serving  three 
campaigns  under  your  Highness.  He  questioned  me  much,  and  par¬ 
ticularly,  about  your  Highness  and  the  English  troops ;  and  you  wiD 
readily  believe,  that  I  delineated  my  hero  in  the  most  lively  and  na¬ 
tural  colours.  Among  other  particulars,  he  asked  me  if  your  High- 
ness  yourself  led  the  troops  to  the  charge.  I  replied,  that  as  all  tht 
*  troops  were  animated  with  the  same  ardoiu*  for  fighting,  your  High¬ 
ness  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  leading  the  charge ;  but  that  yoa 
were  everywhere,  and  always  in  the  hottest  of  the  action,  and  gave 
your  orders  with  that  coolness  which  excites  general  admiration.  I 
then  related  to  him  that  you  had  been  thrown  from  your  horse,  the 
death  of  your  aid-de-camp  Brinheld,  and  many  other  things.  He 
took  such  pleasure  in  this  recital,  that  he  made  me  repeat  the  same 
thing  twice.  I  also  said,  that  your  Highness  always  8p<»e  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  with  the  highest  esteem  and  admiration,  and  ardently  desired  to 
pay  your  respects.  He  observed,  *  that  it  is  not  likely  but  I  should^ 
be  delighted  to  see  a  general  of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much.'  The 
conversation  continued  more  than  an  hour,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
Count  Piper,  who  came  in  three  or  four  times ;  but  the  King  always 
turned  his  back  to  him.  It  was  at  length  interrupted  by  a  singular 
accident  The  King  leaning  upon  a  small  table,  it  broke,  and  his 
Majesty  fell  down  upon  the  floor.  'The  noise  of  the  fall,  and  the 
crash  of  the  table,  brought  in  Count  Piper  and  Hermelin ;  and  as 
they  entered  at  the  moment  while  I  held  the  King  in  my  arms,  and 
was  assisting  him  to  rise,  their  frightened  countenances  induct  me 
to  think,  that,  in  the  first  moment  of  surprise,  they  imagined  the 
Prussian  was  in  the  act  of  assaulting  his  serene  Majes^.  ^e  King 
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laughed  heartily  at  the  accident ;  and,  after  a  conversation  of  some 
ipinutes.  dismis^  me  with  a  gracious  smile.  II.  pp.  185 — 187. 

We  ou^t  now  to  recur  to  the  state  of  affiurs  at  the  English 
court,  and  to  trace  the  progress  of  those  intrigues  and  cabals 
whirii  produced  the  junction  of  Marlborouj^  with  the  Whigs, 
and  terminated  in  his  downfal  and  disgrace ;  but  as  these  events 
are  more  intimately  connected  with  Ae  close  of  the  Memoirs, 
the  remainder  of  which  Mr.  Coxe  promises  us  very  shortly,  we 
are  saved  the  necesrity  of  farther  transgressing  the  limits  of  a 
angle  article,  and  therefore  defer  our  conclusion  to  a  more 
suitable  time.  Already,  however,  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
form  a  pretty  exact  judgment  of  Marlborough.  Up  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  to  which  we  have  carried  our  narrative,  we  have  seen  tnat 
his  political  character  is  a  sad  instance  of  the  infirmities  of  hu¬ 
man  nature — of  the  errors  and  imperfections  which  are  apt  to 
cleave  to  a  mind  endowed  with  many  noble  qualities.  The 
moral  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  occurrences  of  his  life  are 
iltogether  of  a  very  solemn  kind  ;  and  the  general  impression 
which  arises  from  contemplating  them,  is  most  mortifying  to 
human  pride. 


Ait.  III.  Traveh frtm  Vienna  through  Loteer  Hungafy ;  with 
$(me  remarks  on  the  state  of  Vienna  during  the  Congress  in 
the  year  181^.  By  Richabd  Bright,  M.  D.  4to.  Pp.  744. 
Edinburgh,  Constable  &  Co.  1818. 

This  work  is  conriderably  above  the  ordinary  rate  of  travels. 
It  furnishes  much  valuable  information  respecting  a  country 
which  is  comparatively  seldom  visited  by  Englishmen,  but  which 
u  both  of  great  importance  as  it  constitutes  a  large  portion  of 
one  of  the  principal  states  of  Europe,  and  highly  interesting  from 
its  phyricai  peculiarities,  as  well  as  the  character  and  condition  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  author  is  evidently  a  man  of  good  sense, 
and  very  respectable  attainments,  especially  in  the  department  of 
natural  history.  He  seems  to  possess  liwral  and  enlightened 
views  of  political  economy, — to  be  accustomed  accurately  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  discriminate  national  features, — and  to  bear,  without 
any  affectation,  a  steady,  matured  good  will  to  the  general  weU 
fim  of  hb  species.  He  is,  moreover,  sufficiently  the  admirer  of 
hb  own  country,  to  possess  a  tolerably  exalted  standard  of  social 
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and  political  happiness,  without  being  so  desperately  in  love  whk 
it  as  to  neglect  or  refuse  commemlation  to  foreign  excellencies^ 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  far  from  being  so  fickle  and  un. 
steady  in  his  attachment,  as  to  be  either  readily  or  too  frequent, 
ly  seduced  from  it  by  the  charms  of ,  novelty.  Ip  a  word,  hit 
judgment,  his  previous  acquisitions,  and  his  benevolent  principles, 
^vc  liim,  what,  we  fear,  is  not  often  the  portion  of  our  wander, 
mg  countrymen,  the  chance  of  pre^ting  by  the  exercise  of  his 
locomotive  powers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rendered  it  probaUe, 
that  any  strikingly,  curious,  and,  still  more,  any  really  advaii. 
tageous  result,  would  not  be  confined  to  his  own  gratification. 

Considered  as  a  writer  merely,  we  do  not  feel  warranted  in  ce. 
ding  him  much  prmse  for  elegance  or  critical  accuracy.  These 
are  qualifications,  which,  in  his  industrious  regard,  perhaps,  to 
more  essential  topics,  he  has  had  little  time,  and  less  anxiety,  to 
cultivate.  Nor  do  we  find  him  frequently  so  radiant  with  en. 
thusiasm,  on  almost  any  subject,  as  to  enable  him  to  affect  uo 
in  a  manner  beyond  their  moderate  operation.  This  we  think 
still  more  unfortunate  than  the  former  defect ;  as  he  appears  to 
have  experienced — we  do  not  say  enjoyed — several  opportumtici 
for  calling  forth,  or  exciting  emotion  in  the  minds  of  his  readers. 
It  is  to  the  absence,  therefore,  of  nearly  every  agent  akin  to  poo. 
tic  ardour,  that  we  ascribe  the  tameness  of  description,  and  rant 
ly  yielding  equanimity  of  narrative,  which  perv’ade  his  work,  and 
a  certain  business-like  partiality  for  statements,  and  reports,  and 
catalogues,  and  calculations,  which  render  it  fully  more  eligible 
for  the  desk  of  a  counting-house,  or  the  bureau  of  a  finandcr, 
than  productive  of  high  moral  interest,  or  even  amusing  recrea. 
tion. 

This  judgment,  pronounced  by  us  after  perusing  all  the  book, 
is  materially  different,  we  have  to  acknowledge,  from  what  we 
had  expectm  we  should  give  whilst  we  were  under  the  influenee 
of  the  first  chapter.  There,  a  certtun  degree  of  vividness  and 
pointed  humour,  and  a  rather  dramatic  disposition  of  his  sub. 
jects,  especially  royed  ones,  (no  offence  !)  afforded  us  an  unusual 
portion  of  entertainment ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  honest, 
ly  add,  gave  rise  to  an  idea  not  quite  creditable  to  him  as  a  man, 
viz.  that  he  had  availed  himself  somewhat  freely  of  one  of  the 
commonly  assumed  privileges  of  a  traveller — telling  his  story  as 
may  be  thought  most  likely  to  excite  the  wonder  of  his  hearers. 
One  or  two  of  the  quotations,  which  we  propose  to  make  from  this 
amusing,  but,  at  the  same  time,  suspicion-creating  chapter, 
we  think,  easily  explain,  though  they  may  not  justify,  our  first 
opinion.  We  stxm  afterwards,  however,  found  ourselves  engaged 
among  some  very  plain,  useful,  and  palpably  existing  matters  of 
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fact,  and  became  entirely  divested  of  any  surmise  or  conjecture 
to  the  diqwragement  of  his  fidehty.  In  short,  our  sentiments 
respecting  both  author  and  book  underwent  a  total  revolution 
he^  we  had  got  half  through  our  labour ;  and  we  finally  set¬ 
tled  in  the  conviction  which  we  have  now  to  express.  The  ap¬ 
parent  correctness,  the  importance,  and  the  extent  of  the  Doctor's 
observaUons,  will  insure  a  decidedly  favourable  reception  for  his 
work,  among  the  most  valued  statistical  surveys  of  a  large  king¬ 
dom  which  we  possess ;  and  this  reward  must  prove  vasUy  more 
congenial  to  his  feelings,  than  any  applause  which  a  critic  could 
bestow  on  the  ingenuity  and  the  pleasantries  of  his  composition. 

It  is  from  this  consideration  chiefly,  that  we  enter  on  a  summary 
of  the  more  prominent  contents ;  but  as  we  have  already  alluded 
to  a  portion  not  exactly  conducive  to  utility,  and  as  we  must  en¬ 
deavour  at  least  to  establish  the  infallibility  of  our  censorship, 
we  shall  also  select  a  few  particulars,  in  behalf  of  those  readers 
who  look  fur  amusement  rather  than  edificatkm  from  a  book  of 
travels. 

The  expected  dissolution  of  Congress  induced  Dr.  Bright  to 
hasten  towards  Vienna,  where  he  arrived  in  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1814.  The  day  being  Sunday,  presented  that  curious  com¬ 
pound  of  devotion  and  festivity  whicn  is  so  usual  in  Roman  Ca- 
tludic  countries.  No  **  compunctious  visitations"  of  English  pre¬ 
judices  or  principles  appear  to  have  restrained  him  from  either  of 
these  topics,  when  it  ministered,  or  was  thought  likely  to-minis- 
ter,  to  a  propensity  no  less  essential  to  a  traveller  than  a  good 
appetite — inquisitiveness.  He  got  tidings  of  a  public  assemblage 
fm  the  latter  purpose,  to  be  hmd  at  a  place  cdled  the  Redoute ; 
where,  he  was  informed,  it  was  probable  he  might  see  several  of 
the  distinguished  personages  then' politically  congregated  in  this 
dty,  and  he  forthwith  set  off  with  an  acquaintance,  a  gentleman 
of  Vienna,  to  mix  in  the  throng. — Now  for  a  little  portrmt  pmnt- 
ing. 

"  We  entered  the  room  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  It  is  a 
magnificent  saloon,  finely  lighted,  surrounded  by  a  gallery,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  large  pile  of  building,  called  the  Bourg,  or  imperial 
palace.  Never  was  an  assembly  lesA  ceremonious;  every  one  wwe 
his  hat ;  many,  till  the  room  bec^e  heated,  their  great-coats ;  and  no 
one  pretended  to  appear  in  an  evening  dress  except  a  few  English¬ 
men,  who,  from  the  habits  of  our  country,  and  some  little  vanity,  ge¬ 
nerally  attempt  to  distinguish  themselves  by  an  attention  to  outward 
appearance.  Around  the  whole  circumference  of  the  room  were  four 
or  five  rows  of  benches,  occupied,  for  the  most  part,  by  well-dressed 
females  ;  while  the  other  parts  presented  a  moving  multitude,  many 
of  whom  were  in  masks,  or  in  dominos,  and  were  busily  engaged  in 
talking,  or  laughing,  or  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  powerful  orchestra. 
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My  companion  squeezed  my  arm,  as  we  passed  a  thin  fifure,  with 
ah^ow  shrunken  features  of  mild  expression,  with  a  neck  stiff,  bend, 
ing  a  little  forwards,  and  walking  badly  ;  ‘  That  is  our  Emperor.'  [ 
shook  my  head  and  smiled.  He  was  alone,  and  dressed  like  the  rest 

*  Pray  allow  me  to  doubt  a  little,  till  I  have  some  further  proof.'..- 

*  There,  do  you  see  that  little  man,  with  white  hair,  a  pale  uce,  and 
aquiline  nose  ?'  He  was  almost  pushed  down  as  he  passed  the  cor. 
ner ‘  that  is  the  King  of  Denmark.*  Again  I  shook  my  head  in 
disbelief.  '  Here  the  Emperor  of  Russia  approaches.'  I  looked  up, 
and  found  the  information  true.  His  fine  manly  form,  his  round  and 
smiling  countenance,  and  his  neat  morning  dress,  were  not  to  be  mjii- 
taken^  they  were  the  same  which,  some  months  before,  1  had 'seen 
enter  the  church  at  Haarlem,  to  the  thundering  peals  of  the  grand  w. 
gan.  I  soon  recognised  the  tall  form,  the  solemn  and  grave  features 
of  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and,  afterwards,  seeing  these  two  in  familiar 
conversation  with  the  two  monarchs  whose  pretensions  I  had  disputed, 
was  satisfied  their  claims  were  just.  '  That  short,  thick,  old  gentle, 
man,  is  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar ;  that  young  man  near  him, 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Wirtemberg.  Here,  turn  your  eyes  to  that  seat 
The  large  elderly  man,  with  a  full  face — he  looks  like  an  English, 
man — he  is  the  King  of  Bavaria.'  *  Pardon  !*  1  exclaimed,  stepping 
quickly  aside.  '  That  was  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,'  said  my  rooni.  > 
tot*,  *  whose  toe  you  trod  upon ;  he  was  talking  to  Prince  William  of 
Prussia.  Here,  fall  back  a  little  to  let  these  gentlemen  pass ;  thiy 
seem  very  anxious  to  go  on.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five, — these  an 
all  Archdukes  of  Austria.  There  seems  a  little  press  towards  that  end 
of  the  room.  See !  three  women  in  masks  have  beset  the  King  of 
PruMia ;  he  seems  not  a  little  puzzled  what  he  shall  do'  with  them. 
Now  a  party  of  waltzers  draws  the  attention  of  the  crowd,  and  the 
King  is  left  to  dispose  of  his  fair  assailants  as  he  thinks  fit  Do  yoa 
see  that  stout  tall  man,  who  looks  at  the  dance  ?  he  is  the  Duke  of 
Saxe  Coburg ;  and  by  his  side,  not  so  stout  as  himself,  is  his  brother 
the  Prince  Lrapold.'  '  Who  is  this  young  man,  next  to  us,  marked 
with  the  small-pox,  who  is  speaking  broken  English  ?*  'It  is  die 
Crown  Prince  of  Etavaria ;  he  is  said  to  be  very  mnd  of  your  nation. 
And  here,'  giving  me  another  hearty  squeeze  with  his  elbow,  *  is  « 
English  milord.'-  He  had  upon  his  head  a  remarkably  flat  cocked 
hat ;  two  ladies  in  dominos  leaned  upon  his  arm.  The  hat,  unique 
of  its  kind,  rather  excited  a  smile  in  my  companion.  After  a  little 
more  pushing,  for  the  room  was  now  berome  very  full,  we  encounter, 
ed  a  fine,  dark,  military-looking  man,  not  in  uniform  of  course,  but 
with  mustachios.  This  was  Beauhamois,  Viceroy  of  Italy.  In  thk 
way,  for  two  or  three  hours,  did  we  continue  meeting  and  pashing 
amongst  hundreds  of  men,  each  of  whom,  had  he  but  made  his  ap. 
pearance  singly  at  a  fashionable  rout  in  London,  would  have  fumiab. 
ed  a  paragraph,  to  our  newspapers,  prints  to  our  shops,  titles  to  our 
bazaars,  distinctive  appellations  to  every  article  of  our  dress,  and 
themfs,  if  not  ideas,  to  our  poets."  Pp.  10.— 12. 

The  chief  persons  now  assembled  at  Vienna,  we  are  told,  were 
proN-ided  for,  and  their  establishments  were  kept  up,  at  the 
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pense  of  the  Austrian  court ;  and  the  Doctor  heard,  that  between 
two  and  three  hundred  imperial  carriages  were  in  daily  use 
among  them,  no  foreign  royal  equipages  l^ing  seen  in  the  streets. 
Another  amusement  contrived  for  them,  termed  a  Carrousel,  and 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  tournaments  of  former 
timet,  had  rather  a  more  impomng  and  characteristic  effect, 
u  The  whole  amply  realized  every  anUcipation  of  an  imperial 
entertiunment.  Whatever  was  august  in  sovereignty  asristed  as 
gpectators ;  and  aot  a  knight  entered  the  lists,  in  whom  veins 
tne  noblest  blood  of  Europe  did  not  flow.  It  called  to  mind  the 
days  of  ancient  chivalry,  when  these  military  sports  formed  so 
large  a  part  of  the  amusements  of  the  European  courts.”  Little, 
however,  can  be  said  on  the  score  of  dignity,  good  taste,  or  fine 
feeling,  for  a  species  of  royal  hunt  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
early  part  of  their  visit. - 

“  The  monarchs  and  royal  personages,  who  were  to  be  the  chief 
actors  in  this  tragedy,  provided  with  fowling-pieces,  placed  them¬ 
selves  in  certain  stations  within  a  large  arena,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  purpose,  several  miles  from  the  city,  and  was  surround¬ 
ed  by  accommodations  for  a  large  assemblage  of  nobility.  Each  of 
the  sportsmen  was  attended  by  four  pages,  to  assist  in  relo^ing,  while 
'  yeomen,  armed  with  spears  stood  behind,  to  protect  them  from  any 
clanger  which  might  threaten.  All  being  thus  artfully  arranged,  a 
number  of  wild  bWs,  deer,  hares,  and  ouier  animals  of  cduice,  which 
had  been  before  provided,  were  let  loose  in  succession ;  and  the  pri¬ 
vileged  sportsmen  continued  to  Are  till  the  whole  were  destroyed,  or 
the  destroyers  were  weary  of  their  labour.  It  may  excite  some  sur¬ 
prise,  but  1  was  assured  by  one  of  the  sportsmen,  that,  though  all 
the  monarchs  were  tolerable  nuu'ksmen,  none  shot  so  well  as  the  Em¬ 
press  of  Austria,  who  always  selected  the  hares,  as  the  smallest  ob¬ 
jects,  and  never  failed  to  kill  with  a  single  ball.  The  ladies,  it  was 
said,  entered  with  spirit  into  this  amusement,  and  seemed  delighted 
at  the  sufferings  of  a  poor  fox,  which,  after  being  6red  at  till  dl  his 
1^  were  broken,  stiU  gasped  for  breath."  Pp.  18,  19* 

But  even  such  busy  and  such  barbarous  diversions,  with  all 
the  lud  of  concerts,  courts,  theatres,  and  private  entertmnments, 
were  found  scanty  enough  for  the  amusement  of  the  illustrious 
personages,  whose  stay  was  so  unexpectedly  protracted  at  Vi¬ 
enna.  Pic-nic  balls  proved  important  auxiliaries. 

"  Here  the  society  was  very  select ;  and  as  the  trappings  ainl  re¬ 
straints  of  court  were  put  away,  they  were  very  pleasant  They  were 
often  held  in  the  small  rcxnn  of  the  Redoute ;  and,  as  the  monarchs 
universally  joined  in  the  dance,  it  was  commonly  restricted  to  the 
lonaise ;  for  the  rapid  revolutions  cff  the  waltz  were  not  deemed  quite 
suitable  to  the  cl%nity  of  these  great  personages.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  this  cheerful  exercise  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  unpe- 
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rial  and  royal  visitors ;  and,  after  having  left  them  dancing  at  three 
in  the  morning,  1  have  discovered  them  at  the  some  employment  be. 
fore  nine  o’clock  on  the  succeeding  evening.  Such  were  the  nnwnf 
ments  which  gave  rise  to  a  remark,  from  one  who  is  well  known  to 
have  said  many  things  more  strikingly  witty,  but  tew,  perhaps,  more 
true — *  Les  Congres,’  said  he,  ‘  danse  mais  ii  n’avance  pas.’  A  cele. 
brated  minister,  however,  varied  the  mode  of  applying  the  metau 
phor ;  for,  being  one  day  asked  how  the  Congress  went  on,  he  answer, 
ed  nothing,  but  began  significantly  to  rub  his  lame  leg.”  Pp.  21, 82. 

Of  the  business  transacted  amid  such  festivities,  or  tlie  mo. 
tives  and  manoeuvres  of  the  various  agents  concerned  in  it,  our 
author  acknowledges  he  possessed  no  particular  or  satisfactory 
information,  and  therefore  prudently  passes  over  the  discus, 
sion. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  amusements,  of  which  there 
seems  to  have  been  such  store  in  Vienna,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
furnish  a  hint  or  two  from  the  Doctor’s  observations,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  young  and  old  folks  who  find  many  of  our 
evening  parties  so  monstrously  tedious,  notwithstanding  that  all 
the  powers  of  cards,  chess,  Chinese  puzzle,  china  cups,  ca. 
ricatures,  cross  questions,  and  the  cornucopias  of  scandal,  are 
put  in  requiridon  to  keep  one  another  from  sleeping.  No  niaU 
ter  that  the  proposed  additions  to  their  catalogue  of  domestie 
sports  be  of  foreign  growth,*  or  that  the  little  ingenuity  requir¬ 
ed  for  the  due  effect  of  some  of  them,  can  scarcely  redeem  them 
from  the  epithet  almost  applied  to  them  by  our  author.  For  our 
own  part,  we  never  think  any  thing  beneath  our  commendation, 
sedate  and  censorious  as  we  are  imagined  to  be,  that  innocently 
engages  the  attention,  or  moderately  extntes  the  risible  facultiei 
(we  positively  debar  the  horse-lau^)  of  our  species.  If  people 
mmt  come'  occasionally  together  fur  the  consumption  of  a  little 
time,  and  of  this  necessity,  we  apprehend,  the  foundation  is 
laid  in  our  gregarious  powers  and  propensities,  we  think  there 
cannot  be  a  question  as  to  the  preference  due  to  what  really 
proves  we  are  social  beings,  or  as  to  the  superiority  of  menUn 
and  bodily  activity,  even  under  the  garb  of  trifling,  over  the 
insipidity  of  still  ufe,  or  the  more  senseless  stare  of  halfawaken- 
cd  consciousness.  We  sh^ll  make  the  communication  in  the 
words  of  our  author. 

"  The  evening  amusements  in  Germany  are  very  various,  and  will 
sometimes  almost  fall  under  the  dreaded  denomination  of  puerile.  Not 
content  with  requesting  young  ladies  to  recite  verses,  ,(we  request  our 
readers  to  attend  to  mis,)  they  will  sometimes  invert  the  natural 
order  of  things,  and  compel  children  to  act  plays,  while  grown  peo¬ 
ple  will  play  cross  questions  and  crooked  answers ;  or,  standing  in  a 
circle,  and  holding  a  cord  in  their  hands,  pass  a  ring  from  one  to  the 
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other,  imposing  it  upon  some  cme  of  the  |>arty  ta  discover  in  wiiose 
possession  it  is  to  be  found.  Acting  riddles  is  a  favourite  game,  and 
one  which  is  well  calculated  to  amuse  those,  who  wisely  rc^ve  to  be 
amused  when  they  can.  A  certain  pcntion  of  the  company  retire  into 
an  adjoining  room,  where  they  concert  togetiier  how  best  to  repre- 
aent  by  action  the  diOei^t  syllables  which  compose  a  word,  and  then 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  word.  They  presently  return ;  and,  car¬ 
rying  on  their  nreconcerted  action,  require  the  company  to  resolve 
t^  riddle.  Thus,  for  instance,  on  one  occasion,  tlie  word  which 
was  determined  upon  was  Jumeaiuc.  Some  of  the  actors,  coming 
fiwn  their  retirement,  began  to  squeeze  a  lemon  into  a  glass,  calling 
the  attention  of  the  company  very  particularly  to  it  by  their  action, 

<  thus  representing  Jti.  Others  came  forwards  imitating  the  various 
maladies  and  misfortunes  of  life,  thus  acting  the  syllable  meaux. 
Then,  finally,  tottered  into  the  circle  an  Italian  duke  and  a  Prussian 
general,  neither  less  than  six  feet  in  height,  dressetl  in  sheets  and 
strings ; — a  fine  bouncing  emblem  of  Jumeaux."  Pp.  22, 23. 

Another  sort  of  mimic  exiiibition,  called  a  Tableau,  dften  in¬ 
troduced  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  both  publicly  and  pri¬ 
vately,  is  thus  described  :  ' 

"  The  nature  of  these  exliibitions  is,  to  represent,  by  groups  of  liv¬ 
ing  figures,  the  compositions  of  celebrated  sculptors  or  painters.  With 
this  view,  the  part  of  the  apartment,  or  theatre,  beyond  which  the  ta¬ 
bleau  is  to  be  placed,  is  darkened ;  and,  on  raising  a  curtain,  the  fi¬ 
gures  are  discovered  dressed  in  the  costume  which  the  painter  has 
given  them,  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  attitude  which  his  pencil  had  pre- 
saibed.  The  h'ght  is  skilfully  introduced,  and  other  objects  arranged, 
so  as  to  give  as  nearly  as  possible  the  effect  of  the  ori^iiud  painting. 
After  some  minutes  the  (mrtain  drops,  to  give  the.  performers  time  to 
rest,  and  relieve  themselves  from  the  painful  attitudes  which  they  are 
often  obliged  to  maintain ;  and  the  curtain  again  drawn  up,  discovers 
them  still  in  their  characteristic  postures.  When  the  spectators  are 
supposed  to  be  satisfied  with  one  picture,  another  is  introduced ;  and 
thus  several  are  exhibited  in  succession.  This  generally  forms  only  a 
part  of  the  evening’s  amusement ;  and  is  either  accompanied  by  a  thea¬ 
trical  performance,  or,  if  in  private,  by  dancing  or  music."  P.  28. 

Of  the  agreeable  or  imposing  effect  of  such  an  illusion,  we 
should  have  been  greatly  disposed  to  doubt ;  and,  at  all  events, 
the  conviction  that  the  motionless  actors  were  suffering  uneasi¬ 
ness  from  their  constrained  positions,  would  materially  les.seri 
any  conceivable  pleasure  it  seems  capable  of  producing.  The 
Doctor,  however,  speaks  somewhat  rapturously  of  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  thus  afforded ;  and,  indeed,  one  can  hardly  believe  thiit  it 
would  be  so  frequently  practised,  if  it  did  not  answer  tlie  pur¬ 
poses  intended. 

"  I  once* witnessed,”  says  he,  "  a  striking  variety  of  this  enter¬ 
tainment.  At  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening,  in  th^  midst  of  a  splen- 
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did  assembly,  the  folding  doors  of  another  room  were  suddenly  ^thrown 
oi^n,  and  what  appeared  to  be  a  beautiful  collection  of  wax  figures 
was  displayed  to  oiu-  delighted  eyes.  They  were  placed  on  pedestals, 
in  recesses,  or  in  groups,  around  the  room.  They  represented  hea. 
then  deities,  or  the  gnomes  and  fairies  with  which  the  poets  have  peo- 
pled  the  regions  of  unagination,  with  all  their  emblematical  accqnu 
paniments  and  their  dresses,  which  were  selected  with'  the  greatest 
taste.  These  figures  were  represented  by  persons  whom  nature  had 
favoured  in  a  distinguished  manner ;  they  preserved  an  unmoved 
firmness  of  attitude,  and  nothing  interrupt^  the  illusicHi  they  intend¬ 
ed  to  create,  but  the  animation  of  their  eyes,  and  the .  smue  which 
sometimes  dimpled  the  cheek  even  of  the  rooted  Daphne.  '  To  assot 
that  this  exhibition  was  beautiful,  were  to  degrade  its  charms;  h 
seemed  to  throw  a  magic  spell  over  the  spectators ;  and  the  great  dif.  i 
ficulty  was  to  induce  them  to  retire,  w’hen  it  was  actually  necessary  to 
reh'eve  the  figures  fmn  the  painful  position  in  which  they  stood  ”  P.  Sg, 

The  Prater,  perhaps  the  finest  promenade  in  Europe,  situate 
on  an  island  formed  by  the  Danu  w,  is  the  chief  place  of  resort 
for  the  people  of  Vienna,  whether  simple  pedestrians,  or  elevated 
to  the  splendour  of  a  barouche  and  six.  Our  author's  descrip, 
tion  of  the  varied  appearances  exhibited  here,  forms  an  exceUent 
counterpart  to  his  account  of  the  Redoute,  but  is  too  long  for  b. 
sertion.  The  conclusion,  however,  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
manners  and  tastes  of  the  people,  as  to  warrant  transcribing. 

**  In  short,  the  carriages  and  costumes  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  both 
civilised  and  uncivilized,  were  at  this  moment  to  be  seen  in  the  drive 
at  Vienna.  The  numerous  tables,  which  stand  beneath  the  grovei 
trees,  are  filled  with  mixed  parties :  They  generally  look  like  familia; 
some  of  the  females  have  brought  their  work.  A  few  oflBcers,  oat  cf 
uniform,  sit  in  groups ;  and,  as  they  smoke,  quietly  enjoy  the  passing 
scene.  Advancing  into  the  wood,  and  leaving  the  grand  drive,  nnm- 
bers  of  the  common  people  are  seen  sitting  at  the  tables,  smoking  and 
drinking  beer,  or  thronging  about  the  buildings  of  the  Carousals,  to 
which  a  trumpeter,  from  time  to  time,  calls  their  attention  ;  while,  in 
an  adjoining  room,  music  invites  the  soldier  and  his  sweetheart  to 
mingle  in  the  rapid  waltz.  If  you  have  wandered  in  another  diiWi 
tion,  you  have  perhaps  heard  the  report  of  fowling-pieces  in. such  ra> 

Eid  succession,  that  you  expected  to  meet  a  large  party  of  sportsmen; 

ut,  to  your  surprise,  have  learned,  that  a  single  individual  is  waging  ’ 
war  upon  the  young  rooks.  He  is  an  Austrian  nobieman,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  four  men  in  green  jackets,  each  with  a  loaded  fowling-piece 
ready  to  put  into  his  master’s  hands  the  moment  he  has  discharged 
his  own ;  and  thus  the  poor  rooks  would  be  subjected  to  a  most  co»> 
tinued  g^dling  fire  of  their  enemy,  were  he  but  a  more  skilful  marks¬ 
man."  P.  32. 

The  ceremonies  of  religion  appear  to  have  afforded  no  less 
amusement  to  the  Doctor  than  those  scarcely  more  fantastic  opc- 
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ntions  which  were  honestly  devoted  to  mirth.  During  Advent, 
the  two  days  preceding  Christmas,. and  the  Epiphany,  some  of 
the  chief  enterUuninents  were  prohibited,  and  a  good  deal  of  su¬ 
perstitions,  if  not  pious  feeling  was  occasionally  exhibited.  But 
there  seemed  to  be  no  restraint  on  concerts  of  muric,  except  on 
the  holiday  last  mentioned,  which  was  marked  by  constant  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  churches,  processions  and  prayers,  and  the  total  ces¬ 
sation  of  all  public  diversions.  Among  the  peculiar  solemnities 
'of  a  religious  complexion,  the  Doctor  specifies  the  following':  a 
nmss  celebrated  for  the  departed  soul  of  the  unfortunate  Louis 
XVI.  which  was  attended  by  the  sovereigns,  their  suites,  and  all 
the  ambassadors,  and  at  which  an  oration,  written  by  Prince 
Talleyrand,  was  {H’onounced ;  the  ceremony  of  the  Fuss-waschunfft 
or  feet-washing,  at  which  twelve  men,  and  as  many  women,  se¬ 
lected  from  the  oldest  and  most  deserving  paupers,  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  wmted  on  by  the  emperor,  the  empress,  the  arch¬ 
dukes  and  archduchesses,  and  having  their  feet  washed,  or  at 
least  wiped,  by  their  imperial  majesties ;  the  commemoration  of 
our  Saviour’s  burial  on  Good  Friday,  a  service  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  many  extravagant  devices,  he  describes  as  singularly 
impressive  i-  and  that  of  the  resurrection,  when  the  altars  were 
variously  ornamented  with  gilding  and  lights,  and  several  repre¬ 
sentations  of  passages  of  ^ripture  were  made  in  the  different 
churches,  such  as  the  rolling  away  of  the  stone  from  the  sepul¬ 
chre,  and  the  discovery  of  the  empty  tomb.  The  ceremony  of 
the  feet-washing,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  state,  in  passing,  is 
rather  a  favourite  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  at  least  among 
the  lower  orders,,  who  have  then  the  gratification  of  witnessing 
the  voluntary  humility  of  their  superiors,  in  literally  imitating 
the  example  set  by  the  founder  of  the  Christian  futH,  as  re¬ 
corded  in  John,  13th  chap.  The  Pope  himself  is  understood  to 
perform  this  significant  operation  on  the  persons  of  the  Cardi¬ 
nals,  once  a-year,  with  great  solemnity.  It  was  customary  in 
France,  from  time  immemorial,  and  has  been  revived  in  that 
kingdom  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family.  This  we 
learn  from  the,77wir«  newspaper,  April  17,  1816,  in  which  it  is 
described,  on  the  whole,  very  rimilarly  to  our  author’s  account, 
but  with  a  variation  as  to  some  particulars :  Thii^teen  children 
of  poor,  but  honest  parents,  were  admitted  to  the  honour  of  re¬ 
presenting  the  Apostles.  Tliey  were  all  in  red  tunics,  and  pla¬ 
ced,  sufficiently  rmsed,  to  enable  the  Princes,  (Ae  King  himself 
being  unable  to  undergo  the  fatigue,)  without  stooping,  to  wash 
their  feet,  wipe  them,  and  kiss  them.  Eveiy  child  received  from 
the  hands  of  Monrieur  a  loaf,  a  small  cruise  of  wine,  thirteen 
plates,  and  thirteen  five-franc  pieces.  The  Dukes  D’Angouleme 
VOL.  I.  KO.  ii.  o 
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and  Berry  performed  the  funcUons  of  waiters,  and  brought  the 
bread  and  wine,  and  the  meats.  All  these  ceremonies,  concludes 
the  report,  were  mne  through  with  a  piety  and  collectednea 
worthy  the  descendants  of  St  Louis.”  But  though  performed 
in  ob^ence  to  what  is  held  an.  express  command,  it  nuty  be 
worth  adding,  this  ceremony  has  never  been  held  as  a  neceesary 
ceremony,  nor  comprehended  among  the  seven  sacraments^  by 
tlie  Church  of  Rome. 

Tlie  ordinary  demands  of  the  Romish  ritual,  according  to  our 
author,  give  sufficient  employment  to  those  who  are  reugioutly 
inclined ;  for  as  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  system  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  recollection  of  sacred  events  by  imitative  observances, 

ceremonies  of  a  similar  kind  arc  occurring  every  week,  nd, 
together  with  the  usual  offices  of  prayer,  become  an  important 
part  in  the  daily  occupation  of  a  strict  Catholic  worshipper.”  He 
IS  far,  however,  it  would  seem,  from  imagining  that  such  ^onna. 
hties  are  either  convement,  or  have  any  commendable  influence 
on  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  votanes. 

"  The  churches  are  almost  constantly  open,  and,  enter  them  when 
you  will,  servants,  who  have  been  sent  on  errands,  are  seen  knedii^ 
before  the  altars  or  the  images,  with  their  baskets  or  parcels  by  thor 
sides.  Thus  prayer,  by  its  frequency,  becomes  a  habit  and  recreatioa, 
rather  than  the  performance  of  a  duty  ;  and  I  have  often  been  tmly 
astonished  to  observe,  in  the  coldest  weather,  little  children,  wha 
far  from  the  restraints  of  their  parents,  fall  down  upon  their  knees  be¬ 
fore  the  images,  which  adorn  many  of  the  comers  of  streets  and  pas¬ 
sages  in  Vienna,  and  there  remain  fixed  for  several  minutes  as  in  se¬ 
rious  devotion.  The  great  multiplicity  of  holidays  interferes  wHii 
the  ccHumon  occupations  of  life,  without  giving  that  complete  peris- 
dical  and  salutary  rest,  which  is  derived  from  a  well-observed  Sab- 
'  bath  i  an  institution  which,  amongst  us,  civilizes  and  enlightens  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people.  The  Catholic  festivals,  on  the  contrary, 
appear  to  strengthen  feelings  which  are  always  enough  inclined  to  go 
l^y<md  the  reach  of  sober  reason ;  they  encourage  me  common  peo¬ 
ple  to  indulge  in  the  raptures  of  enthusiasm,  instead  of  inducing  umoi 
to  enjoy  and  improve  the  solid  advantages  of  domestic  comfort  and 
society.  Devout  and  uninformed  Catholics  seem  to  be  constantly 
living  in  an  ideal  world,  perpetually  thinking  upon  and  acemnpany- 
ing  our  Saviour,  yet,  in  point  of  reri  imitation  and  obedience,  are  at 
least  as  far  behind  as  the  Protestants."  Pp.  43,  44. 

Dr.  Bright's  second  chapter  is  filled  with  notices  respectiiw 
the  collections  of  pmntings,  vases,  antiques,  Mosaic  work,  ana 
other  curiorities,  and  accounts  of  the  various  institutions  and  es¬ 
tablishments  for  education,  manufactures,  and  charitable  pur¬ 
poses,  which  render  Vienna  so  interesUng  to  the  enlightened  tra- 
▼eller. 
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The  collection  of  the  Duke  Albert  of  Saxe-Teschen,  a  nobler 
T"Qn  Bjuch  aj^lauded  by  our  author  as  a  zealous  and  liberal  pa¬ 
tron  of  the  arts,  conUuns  above  12,000  original  drawings,  and 
129,000  en^vin^  being  specimens  of  almost  every  celebrated 
artist,  {^acra  in  cMonologicaJ  order,  and  divided  into  the  several 
gcbools.  It  has  159  drawings,  by  Albert  Durer,  most  of  them 
executed  with  a  pen  upon  grounds  of  different  tints.  The  en¬ 
gravings  by  this  master  formed  his  own  private  collection.  A 
number  of  drawings  by  Rafiaelle,  and  fifty  sketches  by  Claude, 
are  among  the  Duke's  riches.  The  imperial  ccdlection  of  printings 
at  the  Belvedere  has  maiw  of  the  works  of  Titian  and  Rubens. 
The  collections  Prince  Esterhazy,  Prince  Liechtenstein,  Prince 
Schonborn,  and  Count  Lamberg,  have  specific  clrims  to  atten¬ 
tion.  In  the  last  mentioned  are  above  tour  hundred  Etruscan 
vases,  many  of  them  very  large,  and  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
cf  the  designs  which  adorn  them.  The  Count  appears  to  have 
laboured  successfully  in  tracing  out  the  progressive  steps  of  this 
beautiful  manufacture.  Cameos  and  intaglios,  and  an  extensive 
series  of  coins  and  medals,  constitute  the  chief  mmament  of  the 
naUonal  collection  of  Antiques,  which  occupes  some  apartments 
ia  the  imperial  palace.  The  existence  of  this  cabinet,  in  an  un¬ 
impaired  state,  IS  somewhat  remarkable,  as  it  was  three  times  re¬ 
moved  down  the  Danube  into  the  Bannat,  to  preserve  it  from 
French  Amateurs  ! 

There  is  an  insdturion  in  this  metropolis,  the  object  of  which 
is  k>  bring  hither  specimens  of  ail  the  manufactures  of  the  em- 
pize,  and  from  time  to  time  to  contrast  or  compare  them  with 
corresponding  specimens  from  other  countries.  It  gives  an  ex¬ 
tensive  and  ni^ly  encouraging  view  of  the  capabuities  of  the 
Austrian  dominions.  Many  of  the  ^manufactures,  as  might  be 
imagined,  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  war  which  had  so  long 
distressed  Europe ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  an  intercourse  with  Britain,  which 
formerly  supplied  them,  others  had  received  an  unusual  stimu¬ 
lus  from  the  same  cause.  This  is  parricularly  srid  to  be  the 
case  with  cotton  fabrics,  which  are  repealed  to  have  lately  em¬ 
ployed  not  less  than  360,000  persons  within  the  empire,  and  to 
nave  arrived  at  a  degree  of  excellence,  only  surpassed  by  that  of 
the  manufactures  of  England  and  Saxony.  This  elevation  must, 
in  a  great  degree,  be  ascribed  to  the  imitation  of  English  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  other  improvements  lately  adopted.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  these  goods  is  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent  in  Aus¬ 
tria-Proper  ;  but  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Styria,  share  largely  in 
it  From  the  specimens  in  this  national  institution,  it  appears 
that  the  fabrication  of  iron  and  steel  articles  has  made  great  ad- 
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vancement  in  various  parts  of  Austria ;  and  that  the  glass  Md 
porcelmn  manufactures  are  most’  respectable  in  number  and  qua¬ 
lity.  Bohemia  and  Moravia  are  the  chief  seats  of  linen  manu¬ 
factures.  ‘  The  fmrmer,  in  the  year  1801,  gave  employment  to 
230,000  spinners  of  flax,  and  ^,000  weavers ;  and,  by  the  re- 
ports  made  in  1808,  the  numbers  seemed  to  be  on  the  increase.  ’ 
Moravia  Tvas*  supposed  to  employ  24,000  spinners,  and  16,000 
weavers,  over  and  above  those  who  wrought  only  for  domestic 
consumpt.  The  finest  linens  are  produced  in  Austrian  Silesia, 
where  more  than  80,000  pieces  are  fabricated  yearly.  As  to 
woollen  goods,  Moravia  ranks  highest  in  respect  of  amount.  The 
workmen  employed  in  them  there  are  computed  at  about  150,000. 
Next  to  it  i&  Bonemia,  which  occupies  88,000  persons.  But  the 
largest  manufactory  of  woollen  fabrics  in  Germany  is  sfud  to  be 
at  Linz,  in  the  province  over  the  Enns,  where  25,000  hands  are 
engaged.  Other  provinces  are  partly  employed  in  the  same 
manner,  though  not  so  largely  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  reckon¬ 
ed  .that  600,000  Austrian  subjects  find  work  in  this  manufacture 
alone.  Leather  is  prepared  extensively  in  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
and  Moravia.  Ma^  places  in  the  empire  are  celebrated  fiw 
their  wood-work.  The  manufacture  of  paper  is  rather  in  an  in- 
different  state.'  That  of  gunpowder  is  so  great,'  as  to  supply 
large  quantities  fear  Turkey,  idter  answering  ail  the  national  de¬ 
mands. 

Dr.  Bright  conriders  the  general  state  of  science  at  Vienna  as 
far  from  flourishing.  Not  tnat  it  is  destitute  of  liberal  and  en¬ 
lightened  supporters  in  the  higher  orders,  several  of  whom,  and 
certain  memb^  of  the  imperial  family  itself,  especially  the  Ardw 
duke  John,  giving  it  encouragement,  and  even  personal  aid ;  but 
that  it  requires  that  energy  which  emulation,  frequent  inter¬ 
course,  and  opportunities  ror  communicating  information  amoitt 
its  disciples,  can  alone  inspire.  A  small  medical  society,  he  telh 
us,  is  tlie  only  exception  to  the  almost  monkish  seclusion  of  sci^ 
tific  men.  Some  individuals,  indeed,  there  are,  whom  he  nobcet 
as  worthy  and  successful  cultivators  in  the  various  provinces  of 
natural  knowledge — the  two  Jacquins,  father  and  son,  in  botany 
and  chemistry  ;  Schreibers  and  Bremser,  in  zoology,  and  otha 
departments  of  natural  history ;  Baumgarten,  Mazzuola,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Vienna, .  also  naturalists  ;  Burke  and  Treis- 
necker  in  mathematics  and  astronomy.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
scarcely  any  one  of  the  most  celebrated  practiring  physicians  in 
Vienna  is  an  Austrian  by  birth.  The  names  enumerated  by  our 
author  are  Frank,  De  Carro,  Malfatti,  Capellini,  Hildenbrand ; 
of  these,  the  first  is  best  known  by  his  writings.  Professor  Beer 
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is  acknowledged  throughout  Germany  as  the  highest  authority 
and  teacher  on  all  the  diseases  of  the  eye. 


In  literature  and  beUes  lettres  we  haye  still  fewer  names  to 
disUnguish : — Hammer  is  an  Orientalist  of  vast  acquirements — 
Gazi)  a  noted  Greek  scholar — Hormayr  is  known  by  his  histori¬ 
cal  sketches — Sonnenfels,  by  political  disquisitions— Madame 
Fichler  has  given  some  elegant  romances  and  idyls — and  Ma¬ 
dame  Weissenthum  produced  dramatic  works.  But  there  is  a 
host  of  w  riters  on  theoh^cid  subjects ;  and  treatises  on  statistics , 
and  agriculture  appear  annually. 

Education  is  an  operose  and  formidable  process  at  Vienna,  es¬ 
pecially^  for  those  who  aspire  to  eminence  about  the  court.  The 
institutions  for  its  promotion,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  are 
imder  the  superintendence,  and  are  genermly  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  government,  private  schools  being  hardly  so  much 
as  known  in  the  metropolis,  or  any  other  part  of  the  empire. 
One  consequence  of  the  sort  of  interference  practised  in  this  par- 
bcular,  however  prmse-worthy  the.  object,  is,  according  to  Dr. 
Bright,  “  a  want  of  that  emulation  which,  in  more  free  countries, 
ensures  to  parents  a  large  choice  of  well-instructed  masters,  each 
anxious  to  improve  and  facilitate  education.’’  The  number  of 
public  institutions,  for  leading  young  minds  into  such  paths  as 
the  Austrian  government  thinks  most  fitted  for  its  subjects,”  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  ample  enough  at  Vienna, — 60  schools  for  instructing 
the  poor  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic one  Normm 
school,  preparatory  to  the  Gymnasia,  of  which  there  are  three, 
where  are  taught  religion,  composition,  classics,  natural  history, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  the  elements  of  mathema¬ 
tics;— an  university,  provided  writh  forty-five  professors,  besides 
extra  teachers; — the  Theresian  Academy,  established  for  the 
sons  of  Catholic  nobility,  which  has  twenty-one  professors,  ten 
masters  of  the  modern  Languages,  and  sevem  tutors ; — imperial, 
medical,  militxuy,  and  oriental-language  academies ; — and,  lastly. 


the  imperial  Polytechmc  school,  lately  established,  “  for  instruct¬ 
ing  tradesmen,  and  teaching,  solely  by  means  of  professors  and 
their  lectures,  all  the  trades  and  manufactures,  Jirom  the  sewing 
a  shoe^  or  the  making  of  a  table,  to  the  construction  of  a  pa-, 
tace,  or  the  Jabrication  of  a  silk  brocaded  It  is  to  this  recent 
establishment,  into  whose  service  several  learned  men  have  been 
enlisted,  that  the  museum  of  manufactures,  formerly  spoken  of, 
is  subservient  Considerable  libraries  are  attachea  to  some  of 
these  institutions.  That  of  the  university  contains  90,000  books ; 
but  it  is  vastly  surpassed  by  the  in^riu  collection,  which  omi- 
Bsts  of  200,000  volumes. 
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None  of  the  charitable  institutions  in  Vienna,  at  least  so  faJ  as 
Dr.  Bright  could  remember,  are  maintained  on  the  principle  of 
voluntary  contribudon.  They  are  supported  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  treasury,  or  a  tax  laid  on  the  people,  or  by  the  legacies  rf 
individuals.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  general  hospital, 
calculated  to  receive  2000  patients,  the  mana^ment  of  whk^ 
seems,  on  the  whole,  deserving  of  prtuse ;  a  lying-in  ho8pita4 
and  an  hospital  for  foundlings ;  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  and  ‘ 
places  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  accommodations  for  bathing,  a  convN 
nience  which  it  is  to  be  wished  that  every  large  city  possessed  in 
an  equal  degree  with  Vienna.  We  now  take  leave  of  the  Aus- 
trian  metropolis,  and  proceed  to  notice  our  author’s  route. 

The  kin^om  of  Hungry,  our  readers  will  recollect,  is  com- 
monly  considered  as  divided  into  two  portions,  conceived  bj 
some  to  be  marked  out  by  the  course  of  the  Danube,  in  nearij 
19®  East  Lonptude  from  Greenwich ;  or,  according  to  others, 
by  an  imaginary  line  between  20®  and  21®.  In  either  case,  that 
portion  which  lies  to  the  east  is  denominated  Upper  Hun«uy, 
and  the  other,  to  the  west,  Lower  Hungary.  It  is  to  the  latter 
of  these,  and  that  no  farther  than  the  Danube,  that  our  author 
confined  his  journey  ;  but  his  researches  into  works  of  authority, 
and  his  numerous  inquiries  among  persons  of  competent  infor¬ 
mation,  appear  to  warrant  the  employment  of  many  of  his  re¬ 
marks  as  illustrative  of  the  entire  kingdom.  He  quitted  Vienna 
in  March,  1815,  and  taking  the  ro^  on  the  right  of  the  Da¬ 
nube,  proceeded  to  Pressburg,  through  an  uninteresting  countiy. 
This  city,  though  of  mean  appearance,  contains  22,000  inhabit¬ 
ants,  a  theatre,  a  public  school  for  boys  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  one  of  the  largest  Lutheran  seminaries  of  education  to  be 
found  in  Hungary.  Intending  to  visit  the  mining  operations  of 
Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz,  the  Doctor  passed  through  Tymau,  a 
royal  free  town  of  considerable  size ;  Freystadt,  a  small  but  neat- 
ly  situate  place,  near  the  fortification  of  Leopoldstadt ;  and  Neu- 
tra,  a  town  built  on  two  elevations,  on  one  of  which  stands  a 
cathedral,  and  on  the  other  a  public  school. 

In  the  journey  to  Schemnitz,  many  appearances  indicated  a 
low  state  of  agriculture,  and  the  unenviable  condition  of  the 
peasantry ; — vast  plains,  imperfectly  and  partially  cultivated, 
little  relieved  by  wood,  and  scarcely  intersected  by  visible  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  property ; — a  scanty,  wide-spread  people,  strangers 
tdike  to  the  encouraging  care  of  a  superior,  and  the  energy  of 
spontaneous  ambition ; — rude  dirty  clothing ; — poor-looking  cot¬ 
tages,  irregularly  clustered  together,  at  a  few  yards  distance 
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from  each  other,  or  arranged  in  two  rows,  with  a  wide  muddy 
road  between  them ; — and  in  one  place,  during  a  market-day, 
such  an  assemblage  of  wretched  horses,  half-starved  homed  cat¬ 
tle,  miserable  beggars,  with  groups  of  Jews  and  gypsies,  as 
renders  it  somewhat  problematical,  whether  the  misfortunes  of 
the  brute  creation,  or  the  degradation  of  the  human  species, 
ought  to  terminate  the  climax.  The  chief  exceptions  were  at 
the  seats  or  establishments  of  the  nobility ;  and  even  these  could 
hardly  endure  the  criticism  of  one  of  our  farmers. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  describe  the  angular  condition  of  the 
peasants  or  hauers  of  this  kingdom,  as  neceWry  to  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  its  actual  rank  among  civilized  nations.  The 
nobility  alone  are  entitled  to  possess  lands ;  but  all  the  family  of 
a  nobleman  being  also  noble,  there  can  be  no  want  of  proprie¬ 
tors  or  purchasers,  so  far  as  privilege  extends.  Lands  either 
descend  altogether  to  the  eldest  son,  or  are  divided  among  the 
duldren ;  so  that  the  nobles  are  often  extremely  poor,  and  some¬ 
times  obliged  to  do  the  work  of  peasants.  Purchases  cannot  be 
made  by  strangers,  even  among  the  Austrian  nobles,  till  the 
neighbouring  proprietors  have  o^lined  the  bargmn.  They  are 
then  only  for  thirty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  any  re¬ 
latives  of  the  former  proprietors  may  oblige  the  stranger  to  re¬ 
store  the  lands,  on  payment  of  the  original  price,  and  reimburs¬ 
ing  the  expenses  Imd  out  on  buildings  and  improvements.  This 
absurd  law  is  the  source  of  innumerable  contests.  Til)  Maria 
Theresa  modified  the  power  of  the  lords,  the  peasants  on  estates 
were  bound  to  unlimited  services.  Her  regulations  have  only 
partially  improved  their  situation,  and  inde^  were  too  abitrary 
and  speculative  to  promise  permanent  utility  or  adaptation  to 
new  exigencies.  She  determined  a  certfun  quantity  of  land  in 
each  estate  as  the  possession  of  the  peasantry,  each  of  whom 
was  entitled  to  his  portion,  or  session^  for  which  he  was  obli¬ 
gated  in  a  definite  quantity  of  labour  to  the  superior.  They 
are  not  fixed  to  the  soil,  but  may  be  dismissed  at  the  will  die 
lord ;  they  cannot  absolutely  claim  an  entire  seseion^  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  allowed  only  a  part,  as  a  half  or  a  third, 
are  not  bound  to  more  than  a  corres^nding  proportion  of 
labour.  Hence  the  services  are  very  various  in  different  coun¬ 
ties,  and  in  the  same  counties  at  different  times.  The  amount 
for  a  whole  sesrion  is  (me  hundred  and  four  days  of  labour  in 
,the  year,  for  the  father  of  a  family,  if  he  wort  without  catde, 
or  fifty  days  if  he  bring  two  horses  or  oxen.  Besides  this,  he 
jnust  furnish  so  many  foy(ls  and  eggs,  so  much  butter,  and  his 
■share  of  a  calf,  and  in  several  other  particulars  contribute  to  the 
convenience  of  his  lord.  But,  harasring  and  grievous  as  these 
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duties  may  be,  a  much  more  vexatious  burden  is  imposed  on 
the  hard-mted  peasant  by  the  government,  which  denies  him  aL 
most,  every  political  right,  and  constrains  him  to  the  nearly  un. 
qualified  abjectedness  of  a  slave. 

“  Bv  an  unlimited  extension  of  the  aristocratical  privilege,  the  no. 
ble  is  ^ee  from  every  burden,  and  the  whole  is  accumulated  upon  the 
peasant.  The  noble  pays  no  tribute,  and  goes  freely  throu^  the 
couiitfy,  subject  to  neither  tolls  nor  duties ;  but  the  peasant  is  subject 
to  pay  tribute^  and  altliough  there  may  be  some  nominal  restrictioos 
to  the  services  due  from  him  to  government,  it  can  safely  be  said,  that 
there  is  no  limit,  in  point  of  fact,  to  the  services  whidi  he  n  compd. 
led  to  perform.  Whatever  public  work  is  to  be  executed— not  only 
when  a  road  is  to  be  repair^,  but  when  new  roads  are  to  be  nude, 
or  bridges  built — the  county-meeting  gives  the  order,  and  the  peaaaot  - 
dares  not  refuse  to  execute  it.  All  soldiers  passing  through  the  coun¬ 
try  are  quartered  exclusively  upon  the  peasantry.  They  must  pro¬ 
vide  them,  without  recompense,  with  bread,  and  furnish  their  horses 
with  com  ;  and  whenever  called  upon,  by  an  order  termed  a  '  fort- 
spaun  order,*  they  must  {Movide  the  person  bringing  it  with  horses 
and  means  of  conveyance.  Such  an  order  is  always  employed  by  the 
officers  of  government ;  and  whoever  can,  in  any  way,  plead  public 
business  as  the  cause  of  his  joum^,  takes  care  to  provide  himidf 
with  it.  In  all  levies  of  soldiers,  the  whole  falls  upon  the  peasant ; 
and  the  choice  is  left  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  lora  and  his 
servants.  Taking  a  general  view  of  the  situation  of  the  peasant,  ve 
may  be  satisfied,  that  it  is  not  only  in  appeai^nce,  but  in  reality,  op. 
pressive.  The  appearance  of  oppression,  constantly  imposing  im  tM 
sufferer  a  consciousness  of  his  humiliation,  is  of  itself  an  evil  hard  to 
bear  ;  but,  in  the  present  case,  there  is  more  than  apparent  hardship; 
for,  even  supposing  that  the  return  made  to  the  Hungarian  peasant 
for  his  labour,  by  his  lord,  were  an  ample  recompense,  still  the  ui>. 
limited  demands  of  service  from  government  would  prevent  his  de¬ 
riving  advantage  from  it.  It  is  certain  that  the  whole  system  is  bad 
Neither  the  loi^'nor  the  peasant  is  satisfied.”  Pp.  1 12,  113. 

The  latter  part  of  the  road  to  Schemnit/,  whither  we  acoooa. 
pany  our  author,  improved  in  aspect,  and  presented  some  fine 
scenery.  His  descriptions  of  the  mining  district  around  that 
place,  and  of  the  vaiious  operations  on  4tfr  valuable  products, 
both  there  and  at  Kromnitz,  which  he  also  visited,  are  highly 
interesting  to  the  naturalist.  Leaving  these'  places  and  con¬ 
cerns,  we  proceed  southward,  through  a  country  diversified  with 
hills  and  plmns,  which  gave  manifest  tokens  of  negligent  hus¬ 
bandly — ^by  Waitzen,  a  tolerable  town,  containing  three  churches, 
an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a  mihtary  academy— 
to  Pesth,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Danube,  by  which  it  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  Bud^  <h  Ofen,  as  it  is  often  called,  these  places  con¬ 
stituting,  in  reality,  Almost  one  dty,  wliidi  is  the  capital  of  Hun- 
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,  and  contains  upwards  of  60,000  inhabitants,  nearly  equal¬ 
ly  divided  between  them.  Here,  of  course,  many  nirticulars 
attracted  the  notice  of  our  traveller,  to  which  'we  can  barely  ad¬ 
vert  in  the  most  cursory  manner. 

The  bridge  of  communicadon  between  Buda  and  Pesth  is 
formed  of  forty-seven  large  boats,  uiuted  by  chains,  and  covered 
with  planks,  nearly  three  hundred  yards  long,  so  constructed 
that  two  or  three  b^ts  may  at  any  time  be  withdrawn,  which  they 
often  are,  to  allow  die  passage  of  vessels  and  rads.  .  On  the  ap¬ 
proach  eS  winter  they  are  alu^ether  removed ;  so  that,  till  the 
M  become  sufficiently  strong  to  admit  it  with  safety,  there  is  a 
peiiod  when  no  communication  exists  between  the  opposite  sides 
of  die  Danube.  Buda,  the  seat  of  government,  nas  a  com¬ 
manding  situation,  is  fortified,  and  contains  many  public  build¬ 
ings.  Pesdi,  the  seat  of  commerce,  is  built  on  a  pUun,  increases 
in  sise  dally,  and,  though  not  magnificent,  has  many  handsome 
itreets  and  public  edifices.  It  is  frequented  by  natives  of  many 
eouatries  for  the  purposes  of  trade and  they  always  appear  in 
their  national  costume,  which  gives  a  highly  picturesque  effect 
to  their  number.  Theatrical  exhibitions,  which  are  but  of  re¬ 
cent  origin  in  Hungary,  are  here  a  very  usual  entertmnment, 
and  are  carried  on  toui  in  the  Grerman  and  Hungarian  tongues. 
Coffee-houses  and  public  gardens  have  their  full  ^are  of  resort. 
The  spring  fair  brings  together  here  a  great  quantity  of  manu- 
fKtured  viods,  chieny  from  Vienna,  flocks  of  sheep,  herds  of 
cattle,  and  many  horses. 

The  Hungarian  national  museum,  established  at  Pesth  in  the 
Ixginnii^  of  the  present  century,  promises  to  be  of  much  ge¬ 
neral  utility,  and  has  already  attained  a  respectable  character. 
Its  library  is  peculiarly  devotra  to  works  in  any  way  connected 
with  Hungarian  subjects,  but  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them. 
Access  to  it  is  perfectly  free,  and  any  one  b  at  liberty  to  read 
and  make  extracts  from  the  books ;  ana  even  nuuiuscnpts,  un¬ 
der  certain  restrictions,  are  allowed  to  be  transcribed.  There 
are  several  private  oAlections  of  books,  and  soine  drculating  li¬ 
braries  at  tlus  place ;  but  the  best  library  is  that  of  the  univer- 
aty,  which  contaiim  50,000  vedumes,  and  is  also  open  to  every 
one>— a  liberality,  indeed,  which  is  quite  common,  almost  uni- 
versal,  throughicHit  Germaiw.  The  univermty  has  proved  con- 
aiderably  advantageous  to  Pesth,  **■  both  by  increasing  the  con¬ 
course  cf  people,  and  by  diffuang  more  generally  a  literary  taste 
and  spirit  amongst  the  inhatHtants."  It  supplies  the  place  of  those 
fweign  semiuanes  to  which  youth  were  formerly  sent,  and  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  Doctor's  account,  to  comprehend  almost  every 
aiepartment  of  learning  and  science.  That  part  of  its  institu- 
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dons  which  is  subservient  to  medicine,  is  detailed.  It  prescribs 
a  period  oi*  hve  years'  study  previous  to  obtainii^  a  diploma,  aj^ 
propriated  in  the  following  manner ; 

**  Ist  year,  Anatomy,  chemistry,  botany,  natural  history,  gme. 
ral  pathology,  and  surgery :  2d,  ^ysiology,  more  minute  anatomj, 
the  theory  of  operations,  surgical  instruments,  and  midwifery :  3^ 
Patholc^,  materia  medics,  and  diseases  of  the  eye :  4th,  Theni|Mii 
of  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  with  clinical  lectures  both  in  roedidai 
and  surgery  j  and,  lastly,  the  veterinary  art,  which,  however,  rntf 
be  postponed  till  the  fifdi  year,  or  till  the  course  is  completed,  ha 
must  be  pursued  before  a  diploma  can  be  granted :  5th  year,  Tbi 
particular  thempaia  and  the  clinical  studies  are  continued ;  to  whi^ 
are  added  medical  jurisprudence  and  medical  police.  The  lectuia 
are  nearly  all  delivered  in  Latin.  Surgeons  who  wish  to  practise  in 
the  country,  or  small  towns,  have  a  more  general  course  of  studitt, 
comprised  in  two  years,  and  delivered  in  the  language  of  the  con. 
try.  Apothecaries  must  however  understand  Latin,  and  are  obl^ 
to  attend  lectures  on  botany,  chemistry,  and.  natural  history,  in  w 
language.  The  examinations  appoint^  previously  to  taking  a  da 
gree,  or  obtaining  any  certificate  of  merit,  are  strict,  and  indadei 
clinical  trial  of  the  candidate’s  proficiency."  P.  273. 

This  seems  a  very  judicious  arrangement ;  and  the  clii^ 
hos|ntal,  which  forms  an  appendage  to  the  university,  thoi^ 
small,  is  said  to  be  “  excellently  cmculated  both  for  the  benell 
of  the  patients,  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils."  Some 
further  particulars  respecting  this  university  are  nighly  satisfic. 
tory.  We  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  quoting  a  passage,  wliidi 
holds  forth  an  example  little  to  be  looked  for  m  a  Catholic  state, 
and  which  certainly  may  serve  as  a  reproof  to  a  nation  profcM- 
ing  so  much  liberality  as  England. 

The  whole  number  of  students  attending  the  university 
rally  amounts  to  between  six  and  seven  hundred.  In  1808,  then 
were  617,  and  in  1810  only  566;  of  whom  59  were  pursuing  tbeo< 
logy,  136  the  law,  60  medicine,  59  surgery,  11  pharmacy,  232  pia- 
losophy,  and  9  geometry  :  of  the  59  .surgeons,  I9  received  thehrin* 
structions  in  the  Hungarian,  and  40  in  the  German  language.  And, 
to  convey  some  idea  of  the  liberality  which  exists  in  this  estsbtiab. 
ment,  disdaining  to  embarrass  the  progress  of  science,  by  connectay 
with  it  the  dc^pnas  of  religion,  and  exacting,  as  the  price  of  its  cobs- 
paratively  trifling  attainments,  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  and  the  outvaid 
confession  of  some  creed  to  which  the  heart  does  not  consent,  it'viU 
be  enough  to  state,  that,  among  the  students  in  this  Catholic  coun¬ 
try,  many  profess^  the  evangelical  Lutheran  doctrines,  many  were 
of  the  reformed  church,  many  of  the  Greek  church  who  had  refuidl 
to  conform,  and  ten  were  Jews.  It  is  a  lesson  which  leaves  no  room 
for  comment ;  and  for  the  sake  of  this  and  the  many  other  exceflen. 
cies  of  the  institution,  we  are  indioed  to  forgive  some  slight  kep^ 
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;  nor  tliotild  we  suffer  n  smile  to  arise,  when  we  are  toM, 
ia  the  education  of  this  small  fntemity  of  Jews,  of  Greeks, 
gf  Protestants,  and  cf  Catholics,  no  fewer  than  92  professors  and  as- 
aitants  find  t^ir  daily  occupation.**  Pp.  27S,  S74. 

Festh  has  a  botanic  garden,  and  there  is  an  astronomical  ob< 
amatory,  placed  in  an  admirable  atuaUon  a  little  to  the  south 
of  the  fortress  of  Ofen.  Of  both  of  these  the  Doctor  speaks  in 
oonunoidatory  terms.  Among  the  nodces  respecting  the  police 

this  place,  we  were  much  struck  with  the  regulations  for  the 
pievention  and  extinction  of  fire,  some  of  which,-  we'  have  no  he- 
atation  in  saying,  merit  general  adoption.  They  were  published 
in  18C8,  and  occupy  no  less  than  24  folio  pages.  For  its  extreme 
curiosity,  and  the  view  it  gives  of  the  various  trades  and  employ¬ 
ments  in  this  place,  rather  than  from  any  opinion  of  the  uUlity 
of  Mich  exact  subdivision  and  appropriation  of  labour,  we  ven- 
toreon  an  extract  from  the  Doctor's  abridgment,  without  a  sin¬ 
gle  effort  at  apology  for  its  length.  In  the  event  of  a  fire  taking 
place,  besides  other  mcasiu^  minutely  prescribed, 

<>  Certain  citizens  are  appointed,  who  open  the  houses  in  which  the 
public  fire-engines  are  kept,  and  others  who  are  to  superintend  the 
conducting  them  to  the  place.  The  barriers  of  the  town  are  closed, 
ad  no  stranger,  or  suspected  person,  is  allowed  to  escape.  The  sur- 
gaoas  and  priests  are  ordered  to  be  at  hand.  No  one  but  the  Pala¬ 
tine  and  the  Brigade-General  is  suffered  to  approach  the  spot  on  liorse- 
teck.  The  Stadtrichter  and  the  Stadthaupman  are  distinguished  by 
lid  and  white  hatbands ;  every  magistrate  wears  a  white  one,  and 
the  commissioner  of  fires  one  of  red  and  yellow.  Every.householder 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  streets  leading  to  it,  is  forced,  under  a 
penalty  of  S5  florins,  to  light  up  his  house  with  lanterns,  or  with 
candles  on  the  inside.  The  glaziers  and  the  sculptors  have  to  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  this.  The  brewers,  the  millers,  the  coachmasters,  and  the 
hackney-coachmen,  are  bound  to  afford  means  of  conveyance.  The 
BHnagenient  of  the  fire-engines  is  committed  to  the  coppersmiths, 
metal-ibunders,  gun-makers,  knife-grinders,  and  watcb-m-akers.  The 
supply  of  water,  and  the  labour  of  the  engines,  is  entrusted  to  the 
locksmiths,  braziers,  wheelwrights,  potters,  coopers,  butchers,  hatters, 
farriers,  and  nailsmiths.  For  pumping  water  out  of  the  Danube,  the 
tanners,  fishermen,  millers,  and  boatmen ;  for  lifting  water  out  of  the 
wells,  the  well-sinkers,  bakers,  gardeners,  and  starch-makers,  are  sum¬ 
moned.  The  brush-makers,  glovers,  basket-makers,  furriers,  wea¬ 
vers,  nailers,  harness-makers,  tailors,  buckle-makers,  and  shoe-makers, 
are  to  form  the  ranks  for  passing  water  in  cans  and  buckets.  Brew¬ 
ers,  labourers,  joiners,  and  rope-makers,  are, to  bring  the  ladders  and 
fire-hooks.  But,  above  all,  me  chhnney-inspectors,  the  bricklayers, 
stone-masons,  tilers,  and  carpenters,  are  called  upon,  under  very 
heavy  penalties,  to  attend  and  give  assistance  at  all  fires.  The  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Stadtrichter,  who  is  always  accompanied  with  an  official 
Buson  and  carpenter,  is  requisite  before  any  of  the  neighbouring 
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houses  are  pulled  down,  to  prevent  the  exter.sion  of  the  flames.  Bit 
one  is  permitted  to  shut  his  doors,  or  refuse  free  access  to  the  water  h 
his  house  on  such  occasions,  nor  can  lie  forbid  any  necessary  comias. 
nication  from  being  opened  through  his  walls  or  fences.  The 
the  infirm,  and  children,  are  entrusted  to  the  care  ofthe  apothecs^ 
surgeons,  and  shopkeepers.  The  preservation  of  furniture  and  ^ 
luaMes  is  committra  to  book-binders,  chocolute-m'rikers,  sieve-makii^ 
goldsmiths,  map-stainers,  engravers,  painters,  snuff-makers,  watch 
makers,  paper-hangers,  and  sugar-bakers.  T  he  preservation  ^cattk 
is  given  to  the  swine  and  cattle-dealers,  cow-keepers,  &c.  An^ 
lastly,  the  masters  of  coffee-liouses  and  inns,  and  the  barbers,  m 
quietly  to  look  about  the  whole  city  for  thieves  and  pickpockets.  Ns 
man  is  suffered  to  stand  by  at  a  fire  idle,  but,  whatever  be  his  sttns. 
tion,  is  called  upon  to  render  assistance.  And  thus  the  busy  pictsR 
is  complete.”  ^  Pp.  287,  288. 

Our  traveller,  ailer  leaving  Pesth,  for  the  first  time,  retumed 
to  Vienna,  by  the  way  of  Raab,  a  fortified  town,  containing  nmr. 
ly  10,000  inhabitants,  and  noted  for  its  fairs  and  markets.  Wi 
are  now  furnished  with  a  valuable  chapter,  being  the  7th,  on  ^ 
history,  rovemment,  revenues,  and  other  particulars  respectiil 
the  kii^om  of  Hungary.  Such  an  abrid^ent  of  these  tods 
as  our  hmits  would  allow,  can  answer  no  good  puipose.  We  nsQ 
confine  Ourselves  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  state  ot  religious  pg. 
ties  in  this  kingdom,  as  not  a  little  gratifying  to  all  who  mj 
think  real,  not  nominal  toleration,  a  political  excellence.  Biiu^ 
it  may  be  perceived, — surely  not  without  satisfaction, — ^is  not  tkt 
only  country  in  which  some  idea  of  its  advantages  is  enteftafr 
ed. 

The  King,  as  head  of  the  established  church,  has  sover^ 

Sower  over  It.  He  appoints  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  at 
isannul  the  oaths  imposed  on  them  by  the  Pope  on  their  codk- 
cration,  should  they,  m  any  manner,  he  inconsistent  with  tko« 
oaths  which  have  previously  been  taken  to  himself.  He  can  eva 
limit  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  head  of  the  Roman  see— dwd 
the  too  great  increase  of  monks  in  any  monastery— destroy  file 
connecUon  of  monasteries  with  others  in  fmreign  countrici 
put  an  end  to  complete  religious  orders— “  Jbr‘  in  Hungary  Ai 
King  is  Pope.”  As  such,  no  doubt,  he  is  absolute  and  arbitiiBj 
enough.  But  see  him  in  another  capacity.  As  supreme  guar¬ 
dian  <^ihe  statSy  he  is  “  authorized  to  protect  the  Protestants  in 
their  lawfid  rights  and  privileges  m^nst  all  injuries.”  Whit 
these  are  we  have  now  to  consider.  Under  various  pretexts,  sad 
in  various  ways,  the  rights  of  the  evangelical  Church  in  Hunga¬ 
ry,  as  fixed  at  the  Vienna  treaty  of  1606,  and  by  that  df  lints 
in  1645,  and  which  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  German  Pro¬ 
testants  as  granted  at  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  were  so  far  rifr 
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Itted,  infringed,  and  repealed,  that,  about  the'conunenoemcnt  of 
the  18th  century,  this  body  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  revived  their  hopes;  and  his 
lui  <  f ntor,  Leopold,  by  still  more  decisive  measures,  confirmed 
and  secured  the  benefits  of  which  they  had  been  deprived.  Their 
worship  was  declared  to  be  free  and  open,  wherever  they  were  , 
aMc  to  support  a  preacher  and  a  church.  They  were  rendered 
eligible  (except  in  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  Sclavonia)  to  all  offi- 
na  of  state,'  and  to  all  employments,  without  being  called  on  to 
gwear  **  by  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  siunts,”  or  to  assist  in  any 
ceremonies  contrary  to  their  faith ;  and  were  allowed  to  have 
tbcir  own  seminaries  of  education,  the  care  of  their  own  pious 
institutions,  and  the  censorship  of  their  own  rebgious  books,  in 
vhich,  however,  it  is  not  permitted  to  hold  up  the  Catholic 
Cuth  to  ridicule.  Furthermore,  they  were  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiedon  of  Catholic  bishops,  and  from  pecuniary  claims  in 
bdialf  of  Catholic  institutions ;  and  were  authorised  to  exercise 
ecclesiastical  powers,  including  judgnfent  in  marriage  cases, — ^to 
establish  consistories,  and  hold  synMs,  for  purposes  not  incon- 
astent  with  the  interest  of  the  state,  to  secure  which,  the  king 
reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  inspection,  as  indeed  he  does  that 
of  supreme  superintendence  over  the  greater  part  of  their  tem¬ 
poral  concerns.  The  relationship  between  the  two  Protestant 
duuches,  the  Lutheran  and  the  ^formed,  is  not  determined  by 
law ;  but  they  are  smd  to  live  in  perfect  harmony,  and  in  the 
■lutary  exercise  of  a  friendly  regard — the  result  cS  mutual  re¬ 
spect,  and  of  the  recollection  of  united  suffering.  The  members  of 
tM  Un^nited  Greek  Church  are,  no  less  than  Catholics  and  Pro¬ 
testants,  entitled  to  the  unrestrmned  exercise  of  their  religkm, 
arc  capable  also  of  holding  offices  and  estates,  and  receive  the 
protection  of  the'  court  ai^  the  state.  They  are  free  from  Ca¬ 
tholic  jurisdictions,  and,  with  respect  to  their  own  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  acknowledge  only  their  supreme  head,  the  metrc^litan 
ofCariowitz. 

"  We  here  behold,’*  says  our  liberal  author,  "  a  fine  example  of 
three  religions  fully  tolerated,  and  wisely  restrained;  the  professors 
of  each,  crippled  by  no  disabilities,  loaded  with  no  unjust  burthens, 
worshipping  their  God,  yet  obedient  to  their  king,  admitted  to  all  the 
rights  of  dtiaens,  under  the  fair  condition  of  submitting  to  the  con-' 
stituted  au^rities  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  While  we  ad¬ 
mire  the  bMuty  of  this  picture,  let  us  not  neglect  the  superscription, 
rv  wht  ifutttf. '  Pp.  313,  314. 

Our  author  left  Vienna  agmn  in  April,  1815,  and  advanced 
southwards  to  the  borders  of  Croatia,  taking  in  his  way  Baaden, 
pr  Baden,  a  place  much  frequented  by  Austrian  hobibty  during 
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the  summer,  and  a  favourite  reridence  of  some  of  the  impnia) 
family ;  Ebmchsdorf,  where  some  large  cotton-spnning  facto, 
ries  are  established ;  Oldenburg,  the  Sopronhim  of  the  Romaat, 
a  town  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  fine  Knen,  and  which  con. 
tains  about  12,000  inhabitants ;  Giins,  or  Koszeg,  a  sasaU  towa 
of  about  4000  inhabitants,  chiefly  occupied  in  agricultural  pur. 
suits ;  Stein-4un-Anger,  the  supposed  site  of  the  Rcnnan  Saharis, 
an  irregularly  and  inchferently  biult  town,  with  a  cathedral,  aad 
a  seminary  for  the  education  of  the  clergy;  and  Keszthdy,  on  the 
Lake  Balaton,  where  an  agricultural  school  or  college,  clasacaU 
ly  enough  denominated  the  Geor^icom^  is  established,  and  appears 
to  merit  the  minute  attention  which  the  Doctor  bestows  on  its  ob¬ 
jects  and  arrai^ments.  After  describing  this  institurion,  aad 
giving  a  great  of  important  information  respecting  the  state 
of  agriculture,  the  sheep-farms,  vine-yards,  &c.  cS  Hungary,  and 
several  remarks  on  the  Balaton  Lake,  and  some  places  in  its 
neighbourhood,  interspersed  with  obseiv'ations  on  the  manners  and 
cmimtion  of  the  peasantry,  the  Doctor  conducts  us  south-westward 
across  the  Muhr  and  the  Drave,  through  several  villages,  toVa. 
rasdin  in  Croatia,  a  town  of  little  interest  This  was  the  liant 
of  his  journey 'm  the  south-west  quarter,  from  which  he  proceed, 
ed  nearly  due  east,  recrossing  the  Drave,  travelling  over  a  ooua. 
try  which  smnetimes  resembl^  England,  and  sometimes  was  very 
flat  and  uncultivated ;  and  passing  through  several  villages  sad 
towns,  especially  Funfkirchen,  i.  e.  Jive  murcheSj  a  pretty 
place,  containing  about  9000  inhalntants,  a  fine  cathedi^ 
some  other  good  buildings,  got  to  Mohacs,  a  little  miserably  buih 
town  (m  the  Danube,  celebrated  for  a  great  battle  fought  b 
1526,  whore  Louis  II.  fell  fighting  against  the  Turks. 

This  was  the  extremity  of  our  author's  tour  to  the  south-east. 
He  then  advanced  northward  along  the  Danube,  and  agtun  ri. 
sited  Pesth,  whence  he  travelled  westward  in  a  line  nearly  inter, 
mediate  between  his  first  and  second  route,  till  he  reached  Grata, 
or  Graetz,  the  capital  of  Styria.  The  chief  places  on  the  road 
from  Mohacs  to  Pesth  are  merely  market  villages,  as  Tolna, 
where  is  produced  the  finest  tobac^  grown  in  Hungary ;  Paks, 
where  many  Jews  reside;  and  Adony,  near  which  is  a  la^ 
island,  contiuning  several  comfortable  villages,  on  the  Danube, 
the  property  of  Duke  Albert  of  Saxe-Teschen.  Gmng  from 
Pesth  in  the  direction  just  stated,  between  Marton  Vasar  and 
Valeneze,  the  Doctor  saw  the  only  instances  of  underground  ha. 
bitations  he  had  met  with  in  the  kingdom.  They  are  described 
as  jnts  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and  roofed  over,  their  sides  pretty 
neatly  cut,  and  white-washed,  and  the  light  admitted  by  windows 
near  the  rorf,  and,  on  the  \^ole,  far  from  being  very  uncom- 
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I^HTtable  dwelling  Among  the  places  viuted  by  Him  in  this 
journey  are,  Stuhlwebsenburg,  anciently  a  splendid  town,  where 
the  kin»  Hungary  were  wMit  to  be  crowned,  and  theb  re- 
rnAiUH  (teposited,  but  now  a  mean  and  poor  town ;  Weszprim, 
not  so  well  built,  but ,  noted  for  a  good  market  in  wine  and 
gnun ;  Kormond  and  Csakany,  where  the  country  had  an  un¬ 
usually  cheerful  and  cultivate  appearance,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  fields  being  enclosed  by  growing  hedges ;  and  Furs- 
tenfeld,  a  frontier  and  fortified  town  on  the  Styiian  »de  of  the 
kne,  which  serves  as  the  western  boundary  of  Hungary. 

«  A  total  change,”  says  the  Doctor,  is  observed  in  all  the  exter¬ 
nal  objects,  on  reaching  the  frontier  of  Styria.  The  peasantry  and 
their  habitations,  the  cattle,  the  mode  of  agriculture,  the  very  fo¬ 
rests  themselves,  have  changed.  The  monotonous  dress  which  marks 
the  Hungarian  peasantry  is  laid  aside ;  the  houses  are  no  longer  dis¬ 
posed  in  regular  villages,  of  uniform  and  unvaried,  though  mean  ap- 

K ranee ;  uie  tall  grey  cattle  are  exchanged  for  a  more  compact 
ed,  with  short  horns,  and  of  different  shades  of  brown,  affording 
sew  interest  to  the  scenery.  The  land  is  more  carefully  cultivate^ 
■id  its  divisions  smaller ;  and,  in  the  forests,  the  oaks  bwme  inter¬ 
mixed  with  pines.”  P.  6S6. 

6nttz,  formerly  fortified,  but,  nnce  it  was  taken  Iw  the 
French  in  1809,  msmantled,  is  pleasantly  situate  on  the  Muhr, 


is  in  some  parts  pretty  well  built,  has  several  ornamental  churches 
and  a  theatre,  and  presents  a  very  agreeable  and  well-informed 
lociety.  It  is  rich  in  charitable  institutions  and  establishments 
for  education.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are,  a  sort  of  ge¬ 
neral  hospital  for  the  care  of  the  poor^  and  the  Joannaeum,  so 
named  from  the  Archduke  John,  its  founder.  The  former  of 
these  is  divided  into  seven  departments :  1.  An  infirmary,  or 
hospital  for  the  sick ;  S.  The  lying-in  charity^  for  the  reception 
of  unfMtiinate  women ;  3.  The  orphan  ana  foundling  house ; 
4.  A  lunatic  asylum ;  5.  An  alms-house  for  old  people ;  6.  A 
fund  for  pensioners  connected  with  the  hospitals ;  and,  7.  A  ^ 
milar  fund  in  connecUon  with  the  alms-house.  The  Joannsum 
merits  distinct  commendation ;  and  this  we  prefer  giving  in  our 
traveller's  short  account  of  its  origin  and  objects. 

**  This  prince,  (the  Archduke  John,)  who  has  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  love  of  knowle<lge,  ^rhaps  above  any  prince  in  Europe, 
and  who  is  truly  worthy  of  the  high  situation  in  which  his  birth  has 
placed  hhn,  and  of  the  estimable  family  of  which  he  forms  a  part,  had 
pursued,  with  unceasing  assiduity,  an  investigation  into  the  resources, 
both  natural  aid  political,  of  Styria  He  had  himself  surveyed  eve¬ 
ry  romantic  scene,— gathered  every  mountain  flower,— estimated  the 
capability  of  every  ri<^  valley, — and  drawn  his  condusioiis  as  to  what 
I  was  exc^ent,  and  what  atill  remained  to  be  improved ;  and  wishing 
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to  make  the  stores  he  hac^collected,  and  the  information  he  had  guthi 
ed,  of  substantial  use  to  the  country,  determined  to  present  his  vain, 
able  collections  and  library  to  the  in^bitants  of  the  capital,  that  they  . 
might  afibrd  the  m^s  of  instructim  to  the  people,  and  prove  an  en<  ' 
coura^ment  to  farther  research.  The  archduke,  accordingly,  gave 
the  whole  of  this  treasure,  consisting  of  an  lierbarium,  which  contain* 
ed  14,000  specimens,  and  a  large  store  of  minerals,  an  extensive  libi^ 
ry,  phiioso|mical  instruments,  and  manufactured  produce,  to  the  town 
of  Grata.  These  were  deposited  in  a  large  building,  formerly  a  pri* 
▼ate  house,  purchased  for  the  purpose ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two,  lectures  on  chemistry,  botany,  mineralof^,  astronomy,  and 
manufactures,  were  established ;  a  reading>room  was  likewise  ppeofd, 
which  was  supplied  with  above  filly  different  periodical  scientific  pob. 
lications.  The  example  of  the  ardiduke  soon  induced  several  other 
persons  to  contribute  towards  cot^leting  so'desirable  an  object ;  and, 
amongst  the  liberal  benefactors,  Graf  Von  Egger  added  most  essen* 
tially  to  the  collection ;  presenting  his  Taluame  cabinet  of  natural  his¬ 
tory,  and  his  library,  the  former  of  which  had  been  formed  by  Hoben- 
wart,  Bishop  of  Lmz,  and  contained  a  most  excellent  herbarium,  en. 
riched  by  tne  labours  of  Wulfen  and  Pallas.  The  lectures  which  are 
given  at  this  institution  are  highly  esteemed,  and  frequented  both  by 
students,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  at  large.”—**  Althoi^ 
the  Joannseum  was  originally  quite  unconnected  with  the  public  em* 
cation  of  the  country,  the  students  of  medicine  have  lately  been  ps- 
mitted  to  avail  themselves  of  certificates  from  the  professors,  as  for¬ 
warding  their  claims  to  academic  honours  at  Vienna."  Pp.  6S3— 6S5. 

^  Besides  the  gymnasium,  and  other  public  schools,  Gratz  pos. 
sesses  a  Lyceum,  which  has  most  of  the  characters  of  an  univer- 
aty,  and  which,  accordingly,  not  only  affords  courses  of  lectures 
on  various  subjects,  but  is  endowed  also  with  the  privile^  of 
conferring  degrees  in  philosophy  and  theology.  After  staying  a 
few  days  at  this  place,  our  author  returns  to  Vienna  by  w 
northern  boundai^  of  Styria,  and  so  finished  his  tour.  * 

Throughout  his  journey,  it  is  proper  to  remark.  Dr. 
Bright  experienced  the  greatest  hospitality,  and  a  high  de- 

rof  respect.  Part  of  this,  no  doubt,  was  imputwle  to 
personal  deserts  and  gentlemanly  behaviour;  but  not  a 
little  of  it,  there  is  some  satisfaction  in  thinking,  was  evidently 
owing  to  his  being  a  native  of  a  country,  of  the  consequence 'of 
which,  the  people  among  whom  he  travelled  entertain^  a  very 
exalted  opinion.  The  value  of  their  estimate,  it  is  true,  will 
not  iqipear  so  flattering,  when  we  consider  the  amazingly  erro¬ 
neous  notions  which  some  of  them  had  formed  of  one  of  our 
chief  distinctions.  **  They  seemed  to  have  represented  to  them¬ 
selves  the  Bank  of  England,  and  all  the  other  banks  in  our 
iriand,  as  prodigious  sUx^-houses,  whose  magazines,  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  contiuned  incalculable  hoards  of  money,  lying  absolutely 
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useless,  from  its '  abundance ;  and  I  ^uld  scarcely  persuade 
^them  that  any  species  of  money,  less  intrinrically  valuable 
than  the  precious  metals,  circtijated  in  England.”  But  the  very 
existence  of  such  notions,  especially  among  the  lower  ranks,  im- 

Elies  in  reality  the  operation  of  our  power;  and  on  the  other 
and,  the  intrmuction  of  our  modes  oi  agriculture,  and  rearing 
and  managing  of  horses,  and  the  imitation  of  our  manufactures 
and  machinery,  to  take  no  notice  of  other  rignificant  indications 
occasionally  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Bright,  arc  unequivocal  acknow¬ 
ledgments  of  our  practic^  superiority.  The  Dixtor,  in  return, 
though  he  condemns  the  igporance,  and  almost  barbarous  in¬ 
dolence  of  the  lower  ranks,  is  far  from  being  stinted  in  pruse, 
rither  of  their  attainments  or  capacities,  whenever  any  fair  op¬ 
portunity  presents  itself;  and  he  freely  manifests  his  benevo-; 
lence,  by  hppeful  anticipations  of  their  prosperity  and  eventual 
importance  in  the  scale  hS  nations. 

An  extensive  and  rich  country,  noble  leaders,  the  spirit  of  im¬ 
provement  gone  'abroad,  and  that  spirit  actuating  the  higher  class, 
where  improvement  must  begin,  in  order  to  be  beneficial  and  perma¬ 
nent, — what  may  we  not  hope  for  the  future.?  With  a  little  more 
knowledge  of  what  is  wanting,  and  the  same  zeal  iiir  doing  good, 
the  free  and  powerful  nobles  will  be  the  lords  of  a  free  and  powerful 
peasantry;  and  Hungary,  going  hand  in  hand  with  Austria,  to 
which  its  interest  must  ever  unite  it,  will  become  that  great,  that 
flourishing,  that  populous  country,  which,  from  the  variety  of  its  cli¬ 
mate',  the  richness  of  its  soil,  the  magnitude  of  its  mines,  and  its  com¬ 
manding  situation,  as  the  portal  and  barrier  of  the  east,  it  appears 
destined  for  by  nature.”  P.  626.  • 

•  Of  the  correctness  of  the  statement  here  given,*  and  the  rea¬ 
sonableness  of  the  hope  which  is  founded  on  it,  we  think  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion.  A  single  particular  excit^  a  remark 
not  so  favourable  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  as  the  political 
philanthropist  could  wish.  Tne  attachment  of  Hungary  to  the 
Austrian  government,  is,  in  our  judgment,  much  more  a  preju¬ 
dice,  than  defensible  on  the  ground  of  services  conferrra,  or 
graUtude  created.  This  we  imagine  fully  made  out,  thou^ 
only  incidentally,  by  our  author,  as  a  passage  which  has  been 
'  quoted  from  him,  to  go  no  farther,  may  be  held  to  demonstrate. 
But  the  history  of  the  relation  between  the  kingdom  and  the 
empire,  especimly  in  very  modem  times,  puts  the  matter  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt.  The  fact  itself  strikingly  exemplifies  that  in¬ 
dolent  submission  to  existing  evils,  provided  they  are  not  ab- 
'  solutely  intolerable,  on  which  mal-ai^inistration  seems  prac- 
I  tically,  and  indeed  to  a  certain  degree  safely  to  calculate'  for  con- 
'  tinuance  in  almost  any  country.  The  sacraces  of  the  Hui^;a- 
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rians  in  support  of  Austria,  and  their  indomitable  fidelity,  as¬ 
sailed  as  it  was  by  views  of  interest,  and  all  the  urgent  rhetoric 
of  French  intrigue  and  French  artillery,  were  singularly  con- 
spicuous  at  various  periods  during  the  late  wars,  and  at  no  time 
perhaps  more  so,  than  in  the  campaign  of  the  eventful  year 
1809.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  has  been  any  suita¬ 
ble  return  on  the  part  of  the  government,  or  that  the  generosity 
of  the  Hungarians  has  had  any  other  ulterior  effect,  than  to 
render  their  political  melioration  more  improbable  and  uncer- 
tjun  than  at  any  fonner  stage  of  their  history. 

Among  the  topics  occasionally  treated  by  the  Doctor,  we  were 
particularly  interestjpd  with  his  remarks  on  that  singular  race  of 
beings,  whose  manners  and  varietl  history  have  of  late  years  at- 
tractetl  so  much  notice : — We  mean  the  gypsies.  They  are  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  in  Hungary,  where  they  are  denominated  cy- 
gani,  czygani,  or  tzygany,  and  exhibit  the  same  general  features, 
physical  and  moral,  by  which  they  are  characterized  in  Eng- 
land.  Their  essential  identity  seems  to  be  distinctly  ascertain- 
ed  under  various  modifications  and  names  in  several  of  the  coun> 
tries  of  Europe — the  Gitanos  of  S]xiin,  the  Bohemians  of  France, 
the  Zingari  or  Cingari  of  Italy,  the  Zigeuner^  of  Transylva- 
nia,  the  Tinklers  of  Scotland,  &c.  It  is  apparently  more  cot- 
stituted  by  the  mode  of  living,  kind  of  employments,  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  complexion,  countenance  and  form,  flispositions,  prop cna- 
ties,  and  habits,  than  by  the  language  used  by  them.  But  this 
latter  is,  in  some  respwts,  a  more  decided  evidence  of  their  de- 
rivation  from  one  origin.  Our  author’s  reasoning  and  testimo. 
ny,  on  the  whole  question,  are  equally  valid  and  perspicuous. 

,  "  The  identity  of  this  people,  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe) 
is  so  obvious,  from  a  comparison  of  their  manners,  that  on  this  alone 
we  might  rest  our  conviction  of  their  common  origin.  Their  pecu¬ 
liar  cast  of  countenance,  their  complexion,  their  gay  and  cheerful 
turn  of  mind,  their  bodily  agih'ty,  are  all  distinctly  marked,  and  spe¬ 
cifically  mentioned  by  different  travellers  who  have  met  with  them  in 
distant  regions.  But  the  great  confirmation  and  completion  of  the 
argument  lies  in  the  similarity  of  their  language.  That  a  race  of  beings, 
in  the  lowest  degree  of  civilization,  who,  for  four  centuries,  have 
been  wandering  about  in  every  part  of  Europe,  acquiring  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  eveiy  country  which  they  frequented,  and  claiming  no 
country  of  their  own,  should  have  lost  their  original  language  alto¬ 
gether,  w'ould  not  be  a  matter  of  astonishment.  That  mey  should 
have  retained  their  peculiar  language,  would  have  been  httle  less 
than  miraculous ;  if,  therefore,  we  can  trace  but  a  few  words,  com¬ 
mon  to  the  whole  race  in  every  country,  and  which,  have  no  affini^ 
to  the  language  of  any  natimi  inhabited  by  them  at  present,  we  are 
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led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  are  derived  from  a  com¬ 
mon  source.  This  fact  has  been  established  by  former  writers,  and 
the  result  of  my  inquiries  can-  only  be  consi^red  as  an  additienal 
evidence  in  its  favoiu*.  Having  collected  a  few  words  from  tlie  cy- 
ganis,  in  the  south  of  Hungary,  1  lust  no  time,  on  my  return  to  Eng- 
Uuid,  in  seeking  out  a  family  of  gypsies  at  Norwoo(l.  I  commenced 
my  inquiries,  M-ithuut  much  expectation  of  success ;  but  my  doubts 
were  immediately  dissolved,  and  almost  every  word  which  I  could 
recal,  was  at  once  recognised  by  the  first  gypsies  I  accosted.  To  find, 
crouched  beneath  a  hedge  at  Norwood,  a  family  who  expresseil  their 
ideas  in  the  same  words  as  those  with  whom  1  had  conversed  but 'a 
few  weeks  before,  in  the  most  distant  comer  of  Europe^  and  having 
DO  relation  whatsoever  to  the  languages  of  the  countries  in  whidi 
they  were  respectively  settled,  gave  rise  to  a  singidar  train  of  feelings, 
and  to  a  confirmed  conviction  in  the  fact,  that  uey  had  been  derived 
from  one  common  stock.  The  specimens  of  their  language,  which  I 
have  obtained  from  Spain,  (given  in  his  Appendix)  are  not  so  satis- 
facttny  upon  this  point;  yet  the  perfect  accordance  whidi  will  be 
seen,  in  a  few  cases,  such  as  dog,  taread,  ufine,  an  old  man,  water, 
diild,  the  nostrils,  the  mouth,  and  some  others,  appear  to  me  so  con¬ 
vincing,  that  the  circumstance  scarcely  admits  of  any  other  solution  ; 
and  it  must  always  be  remembered,  that  the  situation  of  the  gitano  of 
Spain  is  infinitely  more  exposed  to  that  intercourse  with  the  people 
of  the  country,  which  must  be  instrumental  in  contaminating '  their 
language,  as  well  as  their  character,  than  either  the  gypsey  of  Eng¬ 
land,  or  the  Hungarian  cygani.”  5S0— 532. 

Admitting,  then,  their  identity,  there  naturally  arises  a  ques¬ 
tion,  whence  is  their  ori^n — from  what  part  of  the  world  did 
they  come  ?  In  replying  to  this.  Dr.  Bright  adopts,  with  some 
modification,  the  opinion  maintained  on  highly  probable  ground, 
though  not  at  first  proposed  by  Grellraan,  that  they  are  a  race 
of  Hindus ;  and  he  gives  force  to  it,  by  verifying  the  main  ar¬ 
gument  on  which  it  is  established. 

“  1  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  small  vocabulary,  which  I 
have  collected,  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman,  who,  from  several 
years  residence  at  Bengal,  had  acquir^  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  lan^age  of  that  country,  as  spoken  amongst  the^  natives ;  and  1 
found  fully  as  strong  a  resemblance  in  the  words,  as  commonly  pro¬ 
nounced,  as  appears  in  tlie  written  vocabulary  of  Grellman.*'  P.  5SS. 

The  words  collected  by  the  author  now  named,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  arc  obviously  of  very  different  origin.  Some  are  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  Turkish — a  few  claim  kindred  to  two  or  three  of 
the  motlcm  dialects  of  Europe — several  are  Persian — ^but  by 
much  the  greater  number  may,  beyond  a  doubt,  be  traced  to 
the  Indian  tongue.  The  circumstance  of  the  mixture  is  earily 
accounted  for,  by  the  migratory  habits  of  this  curious  genera- 
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tion  ;  but  the  latter  fact,  it  is  imagined,  is  absolutely  conclusive 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  su^ested.  No  consequence  whatever, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  add,  can  now  attach  to  the  assertion  of 
the  people  themselves,  at  their  first  appearance  in  Italy,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  viz.  that  they  were  Egyp. 
tians  who  had  been  driven  from  their  own  land  by  the  Saracens, 
as  it  is  perfectly  certiun  that  this  was  made  merely  to  excite  com- 
(lassion ;  and,,  moreover,  that  it  was  not  used  in  all  the  Euro- 
jiean  countries  where  they  took  up  their  abode.  Before  quitting 
the  subject,  we  may  remark,  that  the  gypsey  society  at  Kirk 
Yetholm,  Roxburghshire,  notwithstanding  some  emigration  to 
America,  and  other  casualties,  is,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
more  numerous  than  Mr.  Smith,  in  Hoyland’s  Survey,  repre¬ 
sented  it  to  be.  They  appear  to  be  tenacious  of  all  the  peculi. 
arities  and  privileges  of  their  fraternity;  but,  it  is  believed, 
they  almost  univer^ly  subject  their  children  to  baptism,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  neighbouring  clergyman ;  and  some 
of  them  have  recently  established  themselves  in  rather  a  credit¬ 
able  way,  in  one  or  two  of  the  nearest  towns.  Farther  and 
more  pt^icular  accounts  of  them  will,  in  all  probability,  be  given 
to  the  public  ere  long,  by  two  ladies,  who  are  understo^  to 
have  b^n  at  considerable  pains  to  acquire  their  confidence,  and 
become  familiar  with  their  condition,  manners,  and  principles. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  substance  of  a  report  which  has  reached 
us,  while  engaged  in  the  present  review. 

The  analysis  of  this  work,  so  ample,  and  so  illustrated  by 
quotations  which  we  have  given,  is  of  itself  a  decisive,  we  win 
not  arrogate  the  consequence  of  saying  a  flattering  evidence  of 
the  importance  we  attach  to  the  labours  of  its  respected  author. 
Were  a  more  direct  avowal  of  our  favourable  opinion  required, 
we  could  have  no  hesitation  in  yielding  to  the  behest.  But  then 
our  decirion  must  lose,  in  distinctness  and  the  power  of  convic¬ 
tion,  what  h.  gmns  by  condensation  and  aptitude  for  literary 
traffit^  or,  to  use  the  current  coin  of  these  days,  literaiy  gosrip ; 
and  it  could  be  useful  to  those  readers  only,  immedicabile  genus, 
who  labour  under  an  incapacity  to  receive  or  carry  about  any 
ideas  respecting  the  merit  or  demerit  of  a  book,  unless  they  are 
reduced  to  a  bodily  form,  and  rivetted  into  the  memory. 

A  word  or  two,  in  the  event  of  a  second  edition,  which  we 
can  have  no  doubt  will  be  demanded. — Several  grammatical  er¬ 
rors,  particularly  the  violation  of  the  rule  respecting  a  nomina- 
Vve  and  its  verb,  in  the  case  where  an  addition  to  the  former 
happens  to  intervene,  for  example  “  The  greater  part  of  the 
cn%s  at  Schemnitz  contain  a  large  proportion  of  lean,”  (p.  152.) 
require  correction ; — the  authorities  for  a  variety  of  statements 
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might  to  be  plainly  specified  ; — some  tables,  &c.  which  interrupt 
the  narrative,  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  appendix ; — an  index 
vastly  more  effective  than  the  present  would  be  of  some  utahty  ; 
— ol^r\'ations,  if  the  Doctor  have  made,  or  can  make  any, 
which  we  rather  doubt,  on  the  state  of  music  in  Hungary,  about 
which  he  positively,  two  or  three  times,  tantahzed  us  almost  be¬ 
yond  endurance,  would  at  least  shew  a  kind  of  decent  respect 
to  one  of 'the  most  powerful  agents  in  barbarous  as  well  as  civi¬ 
lized  life ; — and  though  last  not  leaft,  the  size,  not  the  sub¬ 
stance,  of  the  book,  and  by  all  means,  its  price,  ought  to  be  re¬ 
duced.  We  hardly  think  the  necessary  expense  of  the  plates 
compensated  by  their  intrinsic  value  to  the  reader.  This,  ot‘ 
course,  implies  a  certain  degree  of  censure ;  but,  whatever  be 
hs  amount,  we  exempt  from  it  the  wood-cut  vignettes,  which 
are,  we  think,  the  best  specimens  of  the  art  yet  executed  in  Ediiv 
burgh,  and  which,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  with¬ 
out  a  distinct  encomium.  To  some  persons,  it  may  not  be  super¬ 
fluous  or  immaterial  to  mention,  that  Dr.  Bright  is  one  of  the  two 
^ntlemcn  who  accompanied  Sir  George  Mackenzie  to  Iceland 
m  the  summer, of  1810.  He  has  our  thanks  for  the  present 
work,  and  our  cordial  wishes  for  his  safe  return  from  any' other 
expedition,  to  which  the  ardent  love  of  science,  or  a  truly  nu 
tional  curiosity,  may  hereafter  prompt  him. 


Art.  IV.  Sketches  of  America ;  A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of' 
Five  Thousand  M'des  through  the  Eastern  and  Western  States 
of  America;  contained  in  Eight  Reports^  addressed  to  the  thir- 
'  ty-nine  English  FamilieSy  by  vohom  the  Author  was  depuied,  in 
JunSy  1817,  to  aece^in  wither  anyy  and  what  part  of  the 
United  Statesy  would  he  suitable  for  their  residence:  With  Re¬ 
marks  on  Mr.  Birkbeck's  “  Notes'^  anti  “  Letters^  ^  HsNr 
RY  Bradshaw  Fearon.  Longman,  London,  1818.  Fp.  462. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion,  in  this  country,  to. talk  of 
the  United  States  of  America  with  enthusiastic  admirabon,  or 
unmeasured  abuse.  The  opimons  which  previul  respecting  them 
are  for  the  most  part  tinctured  with  political  prejudices ;  and, 
being  seldom  moderate  or  impartial,  are  seldom  correct 

The  pohtical  creed  of  Mr.  Fearon  is  precisely  that  of  the 
party  which  is  most  extravagant  in  its  praises  of  the  American 
republic.  '  He  loves  democracy  in  his  heart— he  thinks  that,  the 
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people  of  Great  BriUun  are  groaning  under  oppression — that 
they  are  deprived  t)f  civil  and  religious  liberty — that  the  British 
government  is  more  expensive,  more  corrupt,  and  less  enlight-' 
ened  tlian  that  of  the  United  States.  What  more  could  the 
most  discontented  Englishman,  or  the  most  vain-glorious  Ame¬ 
rican  \vi8h,  in  tile  dis})ositions  of  a  man  who  undertakes  to  de- 
Bcrilte  the  manners  and  institutions  of  their  favourite  republic  ? 
Besides,  he  had  all  those  opportunities  which  they  must  think 
most  desirable — letters  of  recommendation  from  Alderman  Wood 
—communication  with  Sir.  Cobbett— correspondence  with  Mr. 
Birkbeck.  Yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  and  though  he 
abuses  the  British  government,  and  quotes  Tom  Pune,  we  feel 
(juite  assured  tluit  nis  work  will  gain  him  no  credit  with  his  po. 
litical  friends  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  reason  is 
pliun. 

Mr.  Fearon,  maugre  his  prejudices,  is  a  plain  sensible  man, 
tolerably  candid,  shrewd  in  his  observations,  and  courageous 
enough  to  describe  exactly  what  he  has  seen,  though  he  there¬ 
by  contradict  and  stultify  his  own  principles.  His  bopk  is  ex- 
ceedingly  amusing,  and  has  still  more  solid  reconimendatimis. 
It  conveys  a  great  deal  of  very  accurate  informatjon^  written  in 
a  highly  respectable  style  ;  and  even  his  political  opinions,  which 
■  are  violent  enough,  and  sufficiently  often  expressed,  are  not  in- 
troduced  in  a  way  at  all  offensive ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
generally  put  forth  with  an  amusing  and  artless  perseverance,  in 
the  face  of  facts  furnished  by  himself,  which  demonstrate  their 
absurdity.  Poison  and  its  antidote  were  never  more  socially 
combined. 

It  is  clear,  if  there  never  shone  another  ray  of  light  on  the  • 
subject,  that  those  who  are  discontented  with  this  country  will 
not  always  find  cause  to  be  pleased  with  the  Uniteil  States  of 
America.  No  man  could  be  msposed  to  vnew  every  thing  in  that 
country  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  Mr.  Fearon  ;  but  it  was 
his  interest  to  obtmn  accurate  information  on  the  state  of  the 
country  and  the  character  of  the  people,  ivith  the  view  of  de¬ 
ciding  on  the  exp^iency  of  emigration;  and,  accordingly,  he 
has,  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  made  the  observations 
before  us,  which  are  very  little  likely  to  tenipt  any  of  our  fd- 
low-subjects  to  become  American  citizens.  That  evidence  is  al¬ 
ways  most  effective,  which  is  extracted  from  an  unwilling  wit¬ 
ness. 

W6  formerly  reprehended  the  attempts  which  had  been  made 
to  misrepresent  or  exag^rate  the  advantages  of  emigration  to 
America ;  and  the  occasion  seemed  the  more  to  require  severity, 
tb^  the  accounts  most  likely  to  mislead  were  ^ven  by  a  person 
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who  affected  to  speak  from  experience.  But,  ^^hatever  cmnci< 
dence  there  may  be  between  Mr.  Birkbeck  and  Mr.  Fearon  in 
political  ojHnions,  there  is  a  m^rial  difference  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  have  made  up  their  reports  on  the 
state  of  America.  The  former  had  already  emigrated,  and 
seemed  somewhat  to  aim  at  realizing  the  fable  of  the  fox  with¬ 
out  a  tail ;  whereas  the  latter,  not  exactly  cutting  off  his  birth- 
righty  went  forth  to  examine  whether  emigration  was  really  de- 
^ble.  The  one  has  published  a  statement  to  shew  that  he 
has  pursued  a  very  wise  plan — the  other  was  not  committed  to 
any  plan,  and  haa  not  pletlged  himself  to  any  thing  but  truth. 

Tne  copious  title-page  of  Mr.  Fearon’s  volume  informs  us  of 
the  occasion  and  the  ouject  of  his  visit  to  the  United  States.  He 
embarked  on  the  14th  of  June,  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  board 
the  American  ship  Washington,  and  found  himself  in  a  cabin 
crowded  with  passengers,  among  whom  were  the  family,  and 
proper  person,  of  Mr.  Quincy  Adams,  late  ambassador  from 
the  United  States  to  our  court.  Here,  as,  indeed,  throughout 
the  course  of  Mr.  Fem-on's  examination  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  his  prepossessions  were  destined  tO'  receive  some  very  mde 
shocks.  His  fellow-passengers  were  chiefly  Americans ;  and  yet, 
to  his  astonishment,  the  ex-ambassador's  son,  Mr.  Georgo 
Washington  Adams,  and  himself,  were  the  only  warm  friends 
of  political  bberty  ;  a  subject  which,”  says  Mr.  Fearon,  “  often 
came  under  discussion.  Ail  were  its  advocates  in  some  limited 
or  refined  sense  ;  but  we  stood  alone  in  wishing  its  extensipn  to 
England,  to  unfortunate  Ireland,  to  France,  to  the  European 
continent  generally,  and  to  the  brave  South  Americans.” 

Arrived  at  New  York  on  the  6th  August,  and  anchoring  close 
to  the  city,  Mr.  Fearon  observed  many  of  the  lower  orders  on 
the  Mrhart',  looking  at  the  vessel  and  passengers.  Those  of  the 
labouring  clas.ses  were  not  better  •  clothed  than  persons  of  the 
same  description  in  England,  but  appeared  “  more  erect  in  their 
persons,  and  less  care-worn  in  their  amntenances.”  The  mer¬ 
chants  and  gentlemen  he  describes  as  appearing  loose,  sloyenly, 
careless,  and  not  reniarkaMe  fur  cleanlinc^.  Tne  streets  through 
which  he  passed  were  narrow  and  dirty  ;  many  of  them  cumber¬ 
ed  by  sawyers  preparing  wood  for  sale ;  and  all  of  them  infested 
with  pigs — “  circumstances,”  says  Mr.  Fearon,  «  which  indicate 
a  lax  police.”  •  ^ 

The  street  population  bears  an  aspect  essentially  different  firom 
that  of  London,  or  large  English  towns.  One  striking  feature  is  in 
the  number  of  blacks,  many  of  whom  are  finely  drcMed,  the  females 
very  ludicrously  so,  showing  a  partiality  to  white  muslin  dresses,  ar¬ 
tificial  flowers,  and  pink  shoes.  1  saw  but  few  well-dressed  white 
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Indiat;  but  am  informed  that  the  greater  part  are  at  present  at  the  1 

springs  pf  Balstau  and  Saratoga.  The  dress  of  the  men  is  rather  de-  , 

ficient  in  point  oi  neatness  and  gegtility.  Their  appearance,  in  com. 
roon  with  that  of  the  ladies  and  children,  is  sallow,  and  what  we  should 
call  unhealthy.  Our  friend  D- — -  tells  me,  that  to  have  colour  in 
the  cheeks,  is  an  infallible  criterion  by  which  to  be  discovered  as  an  j 

Englishman.  In  a  British  town  of  any  importoce,  you  cannot  walk* 
along  a  leading  street,  for  half  an  hour,  wiuoux  meeting  almost  every  , 
variety  in  the  size,  dress,  and  appearance  of  the  inhabitants ;  whils^  >  ’ 
on  the  contrary,  here  (in  New  York)  they  seem  all  of  one  family;.  ’  | 

and  though  not  quite  a  “  drab-coloured  creation,"  the  feelings  they 
excite  are  not  many  degrees  removed  from  the  uninteresting  sensa- 
tions  excited  by  that  expression.  The  young  men  are  tall,  thin,  and 
solenm  ;  their  dress  is  universally  trowsers,  and  very  generally  loose 
great  coats.  Old  men,  in  our  English  idea  of  that  word,  appear  very 

rwe."  Pp-  9>  10. 


His  description  of  the  shop-keepers  is  still  more  unfavourable. 
He  found  them  standing  with  their  hats  on,  or  sitting,  or  lyin^ 
along  their  counters,  smoking  segars,  and  spitting  in  every  di¬ 
rection  ;  totally  regardless  of  pleasing  their  customers,  or  mani¬ 
festing  any  degree  o^'  civility.  All  the  persons  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  with  whom  Mr.  Fearon  conversed,  complained  of  the  state 
of  trade  ;  one  said,  that  the  only  profitable  business  at  that  time 
was  shavings  a  word,  in  the  American  language,  which  signifies 
buying  ana  selling  bank  not'es-i-another,  who  was  asked  by  our 
author,  whether  he  imputed  the  bad  state  of  trade  to  any  parti- 
cular  reason,  had  the  civility  to  reply,  that  he  did  not  trouUe 
himself  about  reasons. 

New  York  is  one  of  those  called  “  free  states,’'  in  opposition 
'to  the  southern  provinces,  where  slavery  is  recognised  and  esta¬ 
blished  by  law.  Mr.  Fearon,  who  profess^  an  antipathy  to  all 
“  limited  or  refined”  notions  of  liberty,  speaks  with  honest  indig- 
nation  of  the  condition  of  negroes,  even  in  the  “  free  state”  of 
New  York,  and  truly  says,  tnat  freedom  from  slavery  exists 
there  but  in  w'ords.  The  unfortunate  negro  finds  no  refuge  in 
it  from  the  cruel  barbarities  which  his  master  may  legally  inflict 
in  the  neighbouring  states ;  he  may  be  rccltumed  and  removed ; 
he  may  not,  inde^,  before  his  removal,  be  put  to  death  at  the 
will  of'  his  ow  ner,  but  he  may  be  exposed  to  sale  in  this  free 
state,  and  the  purchaser  will  be  protwted  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  privileges,  and  entitled  to  exact  all  the  serv  ices  of  a  slave- 
f  master.  Mark,  a  nefarious  peculiarity  in  the  land  of  unrefined  - 
{  jfreedom. — A  criminal,  in  tne  United  States,  may  eset^  from 
the  hand  of  justice,  if  he  can  pass  the  boundary  of  that  province ' 
.  in  which  he  has  violated  the  law  ;  and  it  often  happens  that  a 
robl^r,  or  a  murderer,  by  crossing  a  ferry,  or  a  ridge  of  groiindi 
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finds  a  safe  sanctuary  in  a  neighboudng  state.  Thus  the  eft. 
ciency  of  the  for  punishing  such  crimes  as  robbery^nd 
muraer,  depends  upon  the  accid^Ms  of  time  and  ||lace.  But, 
•las !  those  for  securing  slavery  an  unlimited  in  theu*  operation. 
They  may  be  enforced  at  all  times,  and  no  part  of  any  state 
^vithm  the  union  is  beyond  their  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Fearon  gives 
the  following  advertiahment,  extracted  from  the  New  York 
V  Advertiser.  ^ 


»  “  To  BE  SOLO, — A  servant  woman,  acquainted  with  both  city  and 
country  business,  about  SO  years  of  age,  and  sold  because  she  wishes 
to  diange  her  place.  Enquire  at  this  office,  or  at  91,  Cherry  Street.” 

In  the  private  boar^^g-house  at  which  Mr.  Fearon  was  ae- 
cominodated»  where  f«ty  persons  sat  down  to  table,  he  saw  but 
one  white  Wvant ;  and  there  wece,  he  says,  at  least  sixteen 
blacks.  A  negro  child,  about  fiix  years  of  age,  often  wiuted 
upon  them  at  tea.  These  n^^roes  are  (even  in  the  free  state  of 
New  York)  held  in  unconditional  tlavery.  Of  the  treatment 
which  the  most  helpless  of  them  experience  at  the  hands  of  theh^ 
dempcr^c  masters  in  the  slave  states,  our  author  met  with  a 
very  affecting  example,  during  his  reudence  in  Lawes'  hotel,  at 
Ifeddletown,  Kentucky. 

"  A  few  minutes  before  dinner,  roy  attention  was  excited  by  tlie 
piteous  cries  of  a  human  voice,  accompanied  with  the  loud  craving 
of  a  whip.  Following  the  sound,  I  found  that  it  issued  from  a  log 
burn,  the  door  of  which  was  fastened.  Peeping  through  the  Ic^s,  I 
perceived  the  bar-keeper,  to^fether  with  ,a  etout  man,  m<M«  than  six 
m  high,  who  was  called  Colonel  ■  and  a  n^ro  boy,  about  14 

.  years  of  age,  stript  naked,  receiving  the  lashes  of  these  monsters,  who 
relieved  ea^  other  in  the  use  of  a  horse- whip.  The  poor  boy  fell 
down  upon  his  knees  several  times,  begging  and  praying  that  they 
would  not  kill  him,  and  that  he  would  ^  any  thing  they  liked.  This 
produced  no  cessation  in  their  exercise.  At  length  Mr.  Lawes  (the 
undlord  of  the  hotel)  arrived,  told  the  valiant  colonel,  and  his  humane 
employer,  the  bar-keeper,  to  desist,  and  that  the  boy’s  refusal  to  cut 
wood  was  in  obedience  to  his  (Mr.  L.'8)  directions.  Colonel  ■  —  - 
said,  that  "  he  did  not  know  what  the  ni^ar  had  dons,  but  that  the  bar¬ 
keeper  requested  his  assistance  to  whip  Caesar ;  of  course  he  lent  him 
a  hand,  being  no  more  than  he  sho^d  expect  Mr.  Lawes  to  do  for 
him  under  similar  circumstances.”  At  table  Mr.  Lawes  said,  “  that 
he  had  not  been  so  vexed  for  seven  years.”  This  expression  gave  me 
pleasure,  and  also  afforded  me,  as  I  thought,  an  opportuni^^  r^ro- 
oate  the  general  system  of  slavery.  But  not  one  voice  joined 'with 
mine ;  each  gave  vent,  in  the  following  language,' to  the  superabund¬ 
ant  quantity  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  with  which  their  breasts 
were  overflowing : 

I  guess  he  deserved  all  he  got.” 
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.  It  would  have  been  of  small  account  if  the  niggar  had  been  whipt 
to  death.” 

1  always  serve  my  b — ^ — d  niggars  that  way ;  there  is  nothing 
else  80  good  #f)r  them.”— 

It  appeared  that  this  boy  was  the  property  of  a  regular  slave, 
dealer,  who  was  then  absent  at  Natchez  with  a  cargo.  Mr  Lawe^ 
httmanUjf  fell  lamentably  in  my  estimation,  when  he  stated,  that  whip, 
ping  niggars,  if  they  were  his  own,  was  perfectly  right,  and  they  ah 
ways  deserv^  it ;  but  what  made  him  mad  was,  that  the  boy  was  left'  ' 
under  his  care  by  a  fnend,  and  he  did  not  like  to  have  a  friend’s,  prea  H 
perty  injured.”  P.  244.  ^ 

Mr.  Fearon  then  observes,  ’that  there  is  nothing  singular  in 
this  treatment  of  a  negro  in  the  state  of  Kentucky.  On  another 
occasion,  he  notices,  that  “  the  treatment  of  the  negroes  through¬ 
out  these  states  is  as  villmnous  as  can  be  ivell  imag^ed.'’  'The 
city  council  of  New  Orleans  lately  promulgated  an  “  ordinance,* 
directing  that  all  slaves  found  sleeping  in  any  house,  out-house, 
or  building,  without  having  a  ticket,  specifying  the  permisson  of 
the  owner  of  such  slaves,  and  the  time  during  which  the  permis. 
sion  continues,  should  be  carried  to  jiul,  and  there  receive  twenty  ■ 
lashes — that  all  slaves  assembling  for  purposes  of  meriin^^  on 
any  other  day  than  Sunday,  or  continuing  such  assembly  on 
that  day  after  sun-set,  should  be  lodged  in  the  public  jml,  and 
receive  from  ten  to  fifteen  lashes — that  any  person  giving  a  ball 
to  free  people  of  colour,  and  admitting,  or  suffering  to  be  adnut- 
ted  to  such  ball,  any  slave,  should  be  fined  from  10  to  15  dd. 
lars,  and  any  slave  so  admitted  to  receive  15  lashes — that  any 
slave  carrying  a  club  or  stick  of  any  kind  on  the  street,  should 
forfeit  the  same  to  any  white  person  seizing  it,  and  be  carried  to 
jail,  there  to  receive  ^  lashes — that  any  slave,  guilty  of  makiiw 
a  clamorous  noise  in  the  city  or  suburbs,  should  be  punished 
with  20  lashes  or  stripes — thiat  every  slave,  “  guilty  of  disrespect  • 
towards  any  white  person,”  should  receive  30  lashes  ! 

The  most  pitiable  circumstance  is,  that,  in  the  United  States— 
in  that  “  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations'^ — slavery  is  not 
confined  to  negroes.  There  is  a  particular  description  of  Am^ 
rican  vessels,  called  White  Guineamen,  from  their  being  employ¬ 
ed  in  what  is  virtually  a  zchite  slave  trade.  These  vessels  bring 
cargoes  of  miserable  emigrants  from  different  European  coun¬ 
tries,  who  are  induced  by  false  and  alluring  descriptions,  and 
often  by  the  offer  of  a  gratuitous  conveyance,  to  embark  for  the 
Unketl  States.  On  their  arrival  at  this  land  of  promise,  the  per¬ 
sons  of  these  unhappy  emigrants  are  sold,  by  the  master  or  own- 
er  of  the  vessel,  to  jiay  their  pa.ssage.  These  poor  wretches  are 
called  redemptiotiers  ;  and,  for  the  period  of  their  bondage,  which 
often  outlasts  their  lives,  they  are  regarded  by  the  laws  of  these 
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«  free  and  enlightened”  States  in  the  same  light  with  convict*; 
and  their  condition  is  worse,  both  as  to  treatment  and  term  of  ser¬ 
vitude,  than  any  thing  that  we  are  told  of  the  manapHi  or  cap- 
tive  slaves  of  papui  ^me. 

Mr.  Fearon  devotes  a  little  more  than  a  page  to  the  notice  of 
this  slavery  of  Europeans,  and  ^ves  a  most  striking  picture  of 
the  horrors  which  he  vfitnessed  on  board  one  of  these  vessels, 
which  he  was  induced  to  visit,  by  reading  an  advertisement,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  above  forty  passengers,  who  had  come  in  her  from 
Amsterdam,  were  for  sale. 

“  As  we  'ascended  the  side  of  this  hulk,  a  most  revolting  scene  of 
want  and  misery  presented  itself.  The  eye  involuntarily  turned  for 
tome  relief  from  the  horrible  picture  of  human  suffering,  which  this  ' 

living  sepulchre  afforded.  Mr.  - - —  inquired  if  there  were  any 

ihoemakers  on  board.  The  Captain  advanced ;  his  appearance  be¬ 
spoke  his  office ;  he  is  an  American,  tall,  determined,  and  with  an 
eye  that  flashes  with  Algerine  cruelty.  He  called,  in  the  Dutch  lan- 
fuage,  for  shoemakers,  and  never  can  I  forget  the  scene  which  fol> 
lowed.  The  poor  fellows  came  running  up  with  unspeakable  de> 
light,  no  doubt  anticipating  a  relief  from  their  loathsome  dungeon. 
Their  clothes,  if  rags  deserved  that  denomination,  actually  perfumed 
the  air.  Some  were  without  shirts ;  others  had  this  article  of  dress, 
bat  of  a  quality  as  coarse  as  the  worst  packing  cloth.  I  inquired  of 
several  if  they  could  speak  English.  They  smiled  and  gabbled,  *  No 
Engly,  no  Engly — one  Engly  talk  ship.*  The  deck  was  filthy.  The 
cofAing,  washing,  and  necessary  departments  were  close  together. 
Such  is  the  mercenary  barbarity  of  the  .Americans  who  are  engaged 
in  this  trade,  that  they  crammed  into  one  of  those  vessels  500  pa^ 
sengers,  80  of  whom  died  on  the  passage.  The  price  of  women  is 
about  70  dollars,  men  80  dollars,  boys  60  dollars.  When  they  saw, 
at  our  departure,  tliat  we  had  not  purchase,  their  countenances  fell 
to  that  standard  of  stupid  gloom  which  seemed  to  place  them  a  link 
below  rational  beings."  P.  149. 

The  following  passage  speaks  for  itself : — 

"  An  interesting  occurrence  is  said  to  have  taken  place  the  other 
day,  in  connection  with  the  German  redemptioners. — A  gentleman  of 
this  city  wanted  an  old  couple  to  take  care  of  his  house.  A  man,  his 
wife,  and  daughter,  were  offered  for  sale-^he  purchased  them. — They 
proved  to  be  his  father,  his  mother,  and  sister !” 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  very  strange  that  the  slave  states  of  Ame¬ 
rica  are  those  of  which  travellers,  describing  the  •  manners  and 
morals  of  the  people,  have  uniformly  given  the  most  forbidding 
picture.  But  there  are  many  who  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  slave  states  are  the  most  violently  democratic.  For  our 
own  part,  we  must  confess  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  this  anoma¬ 
ly.  The  fiarrizans  of  any  one  of  the  three  ample  forms  of  go¬ 
vernment,  unqualified  and  unrestrmned  by  any  others,  are  ex- 
clusionists,  and  intolerant  on  principle.  In  this  age  it  is  only 
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under  the  pure  despotism  of  Russia,  and  the  pure  democracy  of 
America,  tnat  slavery  is  recognised  by  the  municipal  law. 

The  New  England  States,  which  are  distinguished  for  the# 
attachment  to  this  country,  are  “  free  states'"  in  a  degree  voy 
different  from  New  York,  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  ne- 
groes ;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  ooservation,  that  these  New 
England  states  are  distinguished  as  the*most  religious,  the  tnoa 
moral,  ahd  the  least  democratical.  So  different  are  the  preval 
ing  politics  of  the  New  Englanders  from  those  of  the  other  state*, 
that  the  rancorous  republicans  ridiculously  call  theni  “  Tories,* 
and  still  maintain  a  most  violent  animosity  against  them  for  theit 
attachment  to  this  country,  and  their  oppontion  to  the  politics  cf 
Mr.  Madison  during  the  late  war. 

Mr.  Fearon  went  from  New  York  to  Boston  and  Albany; 
then  to  Trenton  and  Philadelphia.  From  thence  he  crossed  ^ 
AUcgany  Mountains  to  the  western  country  ;  and  having  viat- 
ed  Pittsburg,  and  many  of  the  settlements  m  Ohio,  Indiana,  D. 
linois,  and  Kentucky,  went  from  New  Orleans  (by  what  roole 
or  conveyance  he  does  not  state)  to  the  city  of  Washington-. 
the  far-famed  capital  of  the  United  States — the  “  greatest  om. 
tropolis  in  the  icarld!^  Though  he  is  no  friend  to  tlie  federal  or 
tory  party,  yet  his  account  of  the  manners  and  dispositions  of 
the  people  of  Boston  and  the  New  Englanders  is  more  favow. 
able  than  that  which  he  ^ves  of  any  of  the  others ;  but  he  doa 
not  seem  quite  pleased  with  the  distinctions  of  rank  there  eits. 
blished,  cr  the  importance  which  is  there  assumed  by,  and  cot- 
ceded  to,  the  “  old  families.'"  He  decidedly  prefers  it,  howeva, 
to  New  York,  for  it  had  a  more  English  appearance — the  nama 
were  English,  and  the  inhabitants  not  so  smlow.  StUl  it  had  pe¬ 
culiarities  exclusively  American.  On  his  arrival,  as  he  w« 
walking  along  the  street  with  his  baggage,  a  gentleman,  whoa 
he  had  never  seen  before,  thus  accost^  him :  “  Where  are  yoi 

from.?  When  did  you  arrive?  Any  thing  new  in.  York? 
What  is  your  name  ?  Any  thing  special  ?”  There  is  nothitg 
unusual  m  this  mode  of  address  to  a  stranger  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Fearon,  who  excels  in  his  reports  of  conver¬ 
sation,  gives  the  following  excellent  account  of  the  manners  of 
his  fellow-passengers  in  the  stage-coach  which  conveyed  him  from 
Boston:  ' 

"  The  stage  called  at  my  lodgings  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  There  was,  upon  my  entrance  into  it,  but  one  passenger,  he 
was  an  American,  and,  of  course,  soon  obtained  the  information 
from  me  that  I  was  going  to  Albrniy.  We  were  driven  about  the 
town  for  an  hour  taking  up  others,  so  that,  before  our  starting,  we 
were  well  filled  with  passengers  and  their  luggage.  The  man,  before 
referred  to,  was  going  but  ten  miles ;  yet  he  must  know,  from  every 
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person,  how  far  they  were  travelling,  and  wh  ither  they  were  “  no- 
ifees"  of  Boston.  An  old  man,  partially  deaf,  w.is  the  last  object  of  his 
•ttack.  His  seat  being  central,  the  first  qu.stiun  put  to  him  was, 

'  Where  are  you  g(wg,  middle  on*  I*  This  being  answered  satisfao 
torily,  the  following  dialogue  ensued ; — 

«  Q.  Do  you  keep  at  Boston  ? — A.  No. 

'  «  Q.  Where  do  you  keep  ? — A.  Fairfield. 

«  Q.  Have  you  been  wlengthy  time  in  Boston,  e’h,  say  ?— A.  Se¬ 
ven  days. 

-  «  Q.  Where  did  you  sleep  last  night  ?— A.  ■  '  ■  Street 

«  Q.  What  numb^  ? — A.  Seven. 

Q.  That  is  Thomas  Adonis  - ’s  house  ? — A.  No ;  it  is  my 

mo’s. 

“  Q.  What,  have  you  a  son  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  daughters. 

“■  Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — A.  William  Henry  -,  I  guess. 

«  Q.  Is  your  wife  alive  ? — A.  No ;  she  is  dead,  I  guess. 

«  Q  Did  she  die  slick  right  away  ?— A.  No ;  not  by  any  man¬ 
ner  of  means. 

“  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  married? — A.  Thirty  years,  I 
,  guess. 

“  Q.  What  age  were  you  when  you  married  ?— A.  I  guess  mighty 
near  thirty-three. 

“  Q.  If  you  were  young  again,  I  guess  you  would  marry  earlier,? 
—A.  No ;  I  guess  thirty-three  is  a  mighty  grand  age  for  marrying.  | 

“  Q.  How  old  is  your  daughter  ? — A.  Twenty-five. 

“  Q.  I  guess  she  would  like  a  husband?— A.  No;  she  is  mighty 
oreless  abmt  that 

“  Q.  She  is  not  awful  (ugly)  I  guess  ?— A.  No  ;  I  guess  she  is  not 

“  Q.  Is  she  sick  ? — A.  Yes. 

“  Q.  What  is  her  sickness? — A.  Consumption. 

“  Q.  1  had  an  item  (a  supposition)  of  that  You  have  got  a  doc¬ 
tor,  I  guess  ? — A.  Guess  I  have. 

"  Q.  Is  your  son  a  trader  ? — A.  Yes. 

**  Q.  Is  he  his  own  boss  ? — A.  Yes. 

"  Q.  Are  his  spirits  kedge  (brisk)  ?— A.  Yes ;  I  expect  they  were 
yesterday. 

*'  Q.  How  did  he  get  in  business  ?— .A.  I  plants  him  there.  I 
was  his  sponsor  for  a  thousand  dollars.  I  guess  he  paid  me  within 
time ;  and  he  is  now  progressing  slick.  He  bought  his  sU^e  at  a 
good  lay  (a  good  bargain.) 

“  Tne  young  man’s  arrival  at  his  destination  put  a  stop  to  this 
rourse  of  question  and  answer ;  and  the  inquisitive  catechiser  invited 
his  elderly  friend,  when  he  should  come  that  way,  *  logo  by  house 
and  dine  with  him.’  ”  P.  l23. 


On  his  return  to*New  York,  Mr.  Fearon  was  pestered  by  the 
eagerness  of  his  old  acquaintances  there,  to  know  his  opinion  of 
their  city  as  compared  with  what  he  had  seen  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  states,  and  to  convince  him  that  he  could  have  s^n 
nothing  so  fine  as  New  York.  Whenever  he  attempted  to  be¬ 
stow  praise  on  the  beauties  of  any  other  place,  he  was  always 
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reminded  of  some  suTCrlative  beauty  in  their  own  city. ,  « 
member  Broadway,  Mr.  Fearon  !”  and,  “  You  know.  Sir,  the 
battery.  Sir — the  battery.  Sir !  and  Broadway,  Mr.  Fearon^ 
and  the  battery ;  there  can  be  nothing  like  these  in  the  world' 
And  so  on  in  the  other  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  each  insisthw 
that  none  other  could  be  so  great  or  so  beautiful  as  their 
When  our  author  had  been  some  time  among  this  strange  peo. 
plf!^he  came  to  understand  their  gasconade ;  and  he  says  that, 
by  exjpSlBiiw,  bp'fc'UiHlf,  dial  ahat'Ttley  called  handsome  accom. 
modation,  meant  that  which  was  one  remove  ‘from  very  bad— 
elegant  entertainment,  meant  something  tolerable — if  a  man  (an 
American)  was  called  clever^  he  might  perhaps  be  not  absoluteh 
a  fool — ^if  a  manufactory  was  described  as  the  first  in  the  vxirid, 
he  generally  found  about  six  men  and  three  boys  employed  in 
it. 

In  the  western  states  the  manners  of  the  people  appeared  to 
him  not  a  whit  more  refined  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  coun. 
try.  He  describes  the  people  as  more  sociable,  but  more  feto. 
cious.  After  the  indirect  admissions  of  a  man  so  prejudiced  and 
partial  as  Mr.  Birkbeck,  it  does  not  surprise  us  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Fearon  that,  in  Illinois,  **  the  dirk  is  an  inseparable  companiai 


of  all  classes that  “  the  laws  are  robbed  of  their  terror  by  not 
being  firmly  and  equally  administered that  **  a  cold,  selM 
indiderence  is  the  common  characteristic  of  the  labourer  and  tla 
judge.”  At  the  first  tavern  in  Kentucky  which  Mr.  Fearon  m: 
ter^,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  six  gentlemen  seated  be¬ 
side  ^e  dining-room  nre,  drinking  wine,  and  engaged  in  vantd 
and  rational  conversation — an  instance  of  socAality^  says  he, 

**  which,  common  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  I  had  not  witnesnd  I 
in  my  previous  western  travels.”  And,  indeed,  the  account  wludi 
he  gives  of  that  great  proportion  of  the  people  of  America  who 
bof^  at  the  hotels  or  taverns,  conveys  a  horrible  idea  of  the 
state  of  society  in  that  country. 

"  At  half-past  seven  the  first  bell  rings  for  the  purpose  of  collecl> 
ing  all  the  bmrders,  and  at  eight  the  second  bell  rings :  breakfast  » 
then  set,  the  dining-room  is  unlocked,  a  general  rush  commences,  and 
some  activity,  as  well  as  dexterity,  is  essentially  necessary  to  obtain  a 
seat  at  the  table.  A  boy,  as  clerk,  attends  to  take  down  the  names, 
in  order  that,  when  bills  arc  settled,  no  improper  deduction  may  be 
made.  The  breakfast  consists  of  a  profuse  supply  of  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl,  which  is  consumed  with  a  rapidity  truly  extnuirdinary  ; — often 
before  I  had  finished  my  first  cup  of  tea,  the  room  which,  when  I  had 
commenced,  was  crowd^  to  suffocation,  had  become  nearly  empty. 

"  At  half-past  one,  the  first  bell  rii^,  announcing  the  appro^  of 
dinner ;  the  avenues  to  the  dining-room  become  thronged.  At  two 
o’clock,  the  second  bell  rings,  the  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  a  repetition 
•f  the  breakfast  scene  success.  At  six,  tea,  or  what  is  here  called  sup- 
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per,  is  jinnomiced  and  partaken  of  in  the  same  manner.  This  is  the 
i^t  meal,  and  usually  aifords  the  same  fare  as  breakfast  A  billiard 
table  adjoins  the  hotel,  and  is  generally  well'  occupied.  At  ten 
o’clock  nearly  all  have  gone  to  bed,  or  what  they  call  ‘  lumed  in’  At  ta¬ 
ble  there  is  neither  conversation  nor  yet  drinking.  The  latter  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  individuals  taking  their  solitary  ‘  eye-openers,’  *  toddy,’  and 
‘  phlegm  dispensers,’  at  the  bar,  the  keeper  of  which  is  in  full  em- 
pfoy  from  sun-rise  to  bed-time.  A  large  tub  of  water,  with  a  ladle. 

It  placed  on  the  bar,  to  which  customers  go  and  help  themselves. 
When  spirits  are  called  for,  the  decanter  is  handed,  and  you  take 
what  quantity  you  please,  the  charge  is  always  6|d.  It  is  never 
drunk  neat,  or  with  sugar  or  warm  water.  The  life  of  boarders  at  an 
American  table  presents  the  most  senseless  and  comfortless  mode  of 
killing  time  which  I  have  ever  seen.  Every  house  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  wt  1  have  been  in  is  thronged  to  excess ;  and  there  is  not  a 
man  who  appears  to  have  a  single  earthly  object  in  view  except  spit¬ 
ting  and  smoking.”  P.  251. 


The  spirit  of  gambling  prevails  throughout  the  States  to  a 
d^ree  unknown  in  any  pail  of  Europe,  unless  it  be  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Paltus  Royal.  Every  occurrence  and  every  un¬ 
dertaking  is  made  to  afford  some  means  of  gratifying  it  Mr. 
Fearon  was  at  PhUadelphia  during  the  elecUon  of  a  governor  for 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  The  candidates  were  a  General 
Hiestcr  and  one  Mr.  William  Finlay — the  former  supported  by 
the  moderate  democrats,  federalists,  and  quidsy  or  no-partv  men. 
He  was  present  at  a  crowded  meeting  of  the  managera  of  tHe  elec¬ 
tion,  where  the  whole  that  passed  related  to  bets  on  the  issue 
of  the  election.  His  account  of  the  conversation  at  this  meeting 
is  very  amusing — all  in  the  best  style  of  Amctican  slang — such 
as,  “  Give  Bill  three  and  a  half,  and  I’ll  take  you  for  five  hun¬ 
dred.”  “  No ;  I’ll  give  him  three  and  a  half  for  a  pair  of  boots.” 
“  ’Guess,  I’ll  take  you  for  a  pmr  and  a  hat — what  for  Dock 
Ward  ?”  “  I  wont  bet  on  Dock  ;  they’re  all  a  set  of  d— — — d 
Tories.”  «  Will  you  give  Joe  four  hundred  in  South  Mulber¬ 
ry  «  I  w’ont  take  Joe,  I  guess,  on  that  ward,”  8ec.  For  the 
tame  reason,  lotteries  are  carried  on  in  all  the  states  to  an  extra- 
oldinary  extent.  Every  thing  is  made  the  subject  of  a  lotte^. 
While  our  author  was  at  New  Orleans,  one  was  in  progress  for 
bnilding  a  Presbyterian  church  !  The  **  scheme”  was  preceded 
h^  a  long  address  on  the  advantages  of  religion,  and  an  exhory 
tation  to  sup])art  the  Gos^l  of  Christ  by  purchasing  a  ticket !  / 
A  great  |)art  tjf  the  information  which  Mr.  Fearon  gives  i4- 
specting  the  general  state  of  conimerce  in  America  is  derived 
from  works  which  have  been  already  published.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  follow  his  statements  on 
this  subject.  His  own  olwervations,  and  the  information  which 
he  received,  sufficiently  slicw  that  the  commerce  of  these  states, 
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which  was  almost  annihilated  by  their  impoliUc  war  with  this  cona. 
try,  has  gradualljr  revived  ^ce  the  peace,  and  is  now  in  a  very  ’  * 

flourishing  condition.  What  effect  may  be  produced  upon  it  by 
the  new  navigation  law,  can  hitherto  be  scarcely  known.  As  to 
the  prices  and  demand  for  commodities,  the  wages  of  labour, 
and  the  demand  for  the  various  kinds  of  labour  at  different 
places,  the  information  in  Mr.  Fearon’s  book  is  most  copious, 
minute,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  be  relied  on. 

The  literature  of  the  United  States  is  a  subject  which  may  be 
discussed  within  a  very  narrow  compass,  for,  strictly  speaking, 
they  have  none.  Joel  Barlow  is  still  their  greatest  poet,  and  Mr. 
Marshal  their  historian.  Some  valuable  statistical  works,  how. 
ever,  have  lately  been  produced.  Mr.  Fearon  bestows  mudt 
deserved  prmse  on  Mr.  Pitkin’s  “  Statistical  Account  of  the  Com. 
merce  of  the  United  States.”  The  books  most  read  are  novels, 
and  these  generally  the  refuse  of  our  circulating  libraries.  But 
most  of  our  popular  works  of  imagination  are  reprinted,  and  m 
demand  in  the  north-eastern  states.  At  the  time,  however,  when 
our  author  was  leaving  the  territory  of  Illinois,  he  writes,  « I 
have  not  seen  a  book  in  the  hands  of  any  person  since  I  left 
Philadelphia.” 

The  diief  subject  on  which  it  now  remmns  for  us  to  state  tbi 
information  of  Mr.  Fearon,  is  the  administration  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Considering  the  political  opinions  avowed  by  this  gentle¬ 
man  with  so  much  warmth,  it  really  surprised  us  to  find  him 
sneering  at  the  governments  of  the  different  states.  He  twice 
visited  the  state  le^slature  at  Natches ;  and  such  was  the  con¬ 
tempt  with  whickat  inspired  him,  that  he  can  use  no  less  severe 
terms  in  describing  it  than  that  it  is  composed  of  men  who  ap¬ 
pear  any  tiling  but  legislators.”  And  as  for  their  place  of  ine^ 
ing,  he  calls  it  “  a  kind  of  superior  hay-^loft.”  The  only  bus* 
ness  transacted,  during  his  stay,  by  this  august  body,  who  re* 
present  the  whole  majesty  of  the  people  of  Mississippi,  was  the 
election  of  a  serjeant-at-arms. 

At  Washington  he  was  present  at  debates,  Ixith  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  much  gratified  to 
find  that  he  could  get  admission  to  the  gallery  of  Uie  Senate, 
without  either  of  the  pa.ssports  which  are  require  at  our  corruvi 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  not  asked  to  produce  an  oraa 
from  a  member,  nor  to  give  half-a-crown  to  the  door-keeper  in 
lieu  of  jt.  This  looked  like  the  land  of  libert^.^  *But  it  app^uw 
from  his  account  of  what  he. saw  tliere,  that  it  any  such  exaction 
were  permitted,  the  lowest  denomination  of  money  would  be 
badly  expended ;  and  that  the  forty  senators  would  be  likely  to 
be  the  only  auditors  of  their  own  speeches.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  found  that  the  members  sat  on  very  common 
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chaiM)  at  unpaint^  desks.  Spitting-boxes  were  placed  at  the 
feet  of  e^h  member.  Almost  every  member  smoKes-;  and  both 
members  and  visitors  wear  their  hats.  Though  Mr.  Fearon  de¬ 
scribes  some  of  •  the  speakers  as  evincing  con^derable  powers  of 
eloquence,  the  general  character  of  their  debates  we  take  to  be 
many  degrees  inferior  to  those  in  the  Common  Council  of  Lon¬ 
don,  which  we  see  reported  in  the  newspi^rs. 

The  most  woful  part  of  Mr^  Fcaron’s  information  relative  to 
the  politics  of  the  United  States,  is  that  in  which  he  describes 
the  corruptions  in  their  elections.  The  way  in  which  the  pre- 
^dent  is  chosen  is  very  satisfactorily  described  by  him.  He 
says,  it  is  “  managed  by  private  matings  (or  Caticus)  of  the  de¬ 
mocratic  members  of  Congress,  previous  to  elections :  they  settle 
among  themselves  who  shdl  be  president.  This  is  what  is  call¬ 
ed,  getting  “  the  appointment  in  caucasf  and  an  instance  never 
occurs  of  the  votes  being  in  opposition  to  Caucus.  When  they 
have  determined  upon  who  they  wish  to^  president,  they  send 
circulars  to  their  different  States,  pointinje  out,  by  a  kmd  of 
cangf:  d'eUrCy  who  they  have  resolved  shoula  be  elected.”  This 
«  citucus”  system  extends  to  the  whole  representation  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  seems  to  us  a  complete  perversion  of  all  the 
principles  of  a  representative  government  In  the  election  of 
the  president,  it  makes  the  members  of  Congress,  (who  are,  by^ 

•  the  letter  of  the  law,  expressly  excluded  from  voting,)  the  rem 
electors,  thus  defeating  one  of  the  fundamental  principies  of  their 
constitution. 

In  every  branch  of  the  government,  Mr.  Fearon  was  shocked 
to  find  corruptions,  as  palpable  and  as  eoarstf^we  may  add,  too, 
ts  extensive,  in  proportion  to  the  opportunities — as  those  in  this 
country,  which  have  sickened  men  more  moderate  in  their  political 
opinions.  He  says,  Mr.  Cobbett  declared,  “  that  during  the 
several  years  which  he  resided  in  the  neighlxiurhood  of  the  Trea- 
sury  in  London,  he  did  not  witness  so  much  bribery^  corruption^ 
ana  place-huntings  as  he  had  seen  in  one  week  in  Pennsylvania.” 
Mr.  Fearon  says,  he  cannot  go  the  whole  way  with  Mr.  Cobbett 
in  this  censure,  but  attributes  this  to  his  not  having  had  the 
same  opportunities  of  forming  a  judgment” — “  yet,”  he  adds,  “  h 
have  bwome  acquainted  with  facts  in  Washington,  which  no  man 
could  have  induced  me  to  believe  without  personal  observation.” 
We  must  paip  over  the  instances  and  complaints  which  he  men¬ 
tions ‘of  joDs  ind  peculation,  under  the  “  enlightened  govern¬ 
ment”  of  the  Unitea  States.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  extract¬ 
ing  the  following  conversation  betw'een  Commodore  Decatur, 
(who  is  a  member  of  the  Navy-board,)  and  a  gentleman  of  New 
York. 
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Genl.  “  Well,  Commodore,  there  were  some  good  bargains  made 
by  itme  people  during  the  war.” 

Com.  D.  "  So  I  guess.” 

Gent.  "  M  ,  the  contractor,  did  not  lose  any  thing  by  turning  * 
round:  his  rations  paid  well.” 

Com.  D.  **  A  man  ought  to  profit  by  what  he  sells.” 

Gent.  Yes ;  but  democrats  only  had  the  chance.” 

Com.  D.  "  Contracts  are  conducted  with  the  most  perfect  fairness. 
Government  deals  with  that  man  who  can  supply  the  country  to  die 
most  advantage.”  ^ 

Gent.  **  If  so,  how  is  it,  that  throughout  the  whole  war,  and  up  to 
the  present  moment,  not  a  single  federalist  in  any  part  of  the  Union 
has  been  a  contractor  ?”  , 

Com.  D.  “  I  guess  they  have  not  made  application.” 

Gent.  "  That  i  know  tney  have,  and  myself  for  one,  and  at  a  lower 
rate  by  —  per  cent,  than  M  supplied  them.”  P.  14. 

We  have  now  given  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  Ame> 
rican  character,  as  it  is  delineated  in  the  sketches  of  Mr.  Fearon. 
It  certainly  appears  in  a  very  unfavourable  light ;  but,  althou^ 
we  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  that  gcntleman*8  candour  and  ve^ 
racity,  we  think  that  some  allowances  must  be  made  in  favour  of 
the  people  whom  he  describes.  That  tht^  have  great  and  pa. 
culiar  faults  cannot  be  denied  ;  these  are  ror  the  most  part,  how. 
ever,  such  as  are  incident  to  the  occupations  in  which  they  are' 
engaged.  It  is  absurd  to  charge  their  vices  upon  the  form  of 
their  government.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to 
agree  with  such  as  Mr.  Fearon*  who  think  that  they  are  uo. 
worthy  of  the  government  under  which  tliey  live.  We  have 
seen  what  corruptions  have  crept  into  the  administration  of  that 
government  How  then  can  these  be  attributed  to  the  vices  of 
the  people,  by  men  like  Mr.  Fearon  and  Mr.  Birkbeck,  who 
would  ne  very  much  surprised  to  hear  those  corruptions,  whidi 
they  allege  agiunst  the  British  government,  hnputed  to  the 
>ices  of  the  sovereign  people  of  England  ?  • 

The  remarks  which  he  makes  on  the  notes  and  letters  of  Mr. 
Birkbeck,  do  not  require  any  notice.  They  are  written  in  a 
loose  and  slovenly  style,  but  point  out  the  fallacy  of  numy  of 
that  gentleman's  statements. 

We  eamestlv  recommend  all  those  who  entertain  any  de«gn 
of  emigrating  to  America,  to  peruse  Mr.  Fearon’s  book.  They 
will  find  not  only  a  great  deal  of  amusement  but,  what  is  much 
more  important  to  them,  oopibCIs  and  con^t  inmifiMtion  on  all 
those  topics  in  which  they'*!^  mosi  Interesled.  As  to  the  ad¬ 
visableness  of  emigration,  with  a  view  to  hi^  own  ha^^iness,  and 
that  of  those  families  by  whom  he  was  deputed  to  examine  the 
United  States,  he  states,  at  the  end  of  his  book,  that  he  could 
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not  make  up  his  mind.  This  hesitation,  in  such  a  case,  implies 
much  doubt  as  to  the  advantages  a  Kttlement  within  the  ter- 
rit^  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  only  three  classes  whom  he  thinks  likely  to  be  be¬ 
nefited  by  emigration  ;  and  these  are,  the  miserably  poor  ;  me¬ 
chanics  “  in  branches  of  first  necessity,”  excepting,  however* 
those  from  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories ;  and.  Lastly,  small 
farmers,  who  can  command  sufficient  capital  after  pacing  the 
expences  of  removal. 

The  account  which  Mr.  Fearon  gives  of  the  condition  of  some 
English  emigrants  whom  he  saw  in  the  United  States,  is  very 
dia^raging.  One  poor  family  from  Somersetshire,  whom  he 
passed  in  the  mountains  between  Greensburg  and  Pittsburg, 
worn  down  with  toil,  spoke  with  great  dejection  of  the  suffer- 
ings  and  disappointments  they  had  experienced  in  the  United 
States.  Collecting  from  his  remarks  that  he  had  been  in  their 
native  country,  he  says,  they  spoke  of  it  with  heartfelt  attach¬ 
ment,  and  expressed  sorrow  that  they  had  ever  been  persuaded 
to  leave  it.  Nor  were  some  of  the  Americans  emigraUng  from 
the  eastern  states  to  the  back  woods,  in  a  much  better  condition. 
He  gives  a  miserable  account  of  a  family  from  New  Jersey, 
whom  he  saw  forcing  thair  painful  way  across  the  mountains. 
The  last  words  of  the  unhappy  matron  of  this  poor  family,  Mr. 
Fearon  assures  us,  went  to  his  heart — Ah !  Sir,  I  wish  to  God 
.  we  had  never  1^  home !” 

,  Considering  and  comparing  the  difference  between  the  condi- 
tiiMi  of  those  who  emigrate  to  our  colonies  in  North  America, 
and  those  who  go  to  the  United  States,  we  feel  none  of  that  sur¬ 
prise  which  Mr.  ]*'earon  expresses  at  the  important  fact,  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  from  the  west¬ 
ern  parts  of  New  York,  are  emigrating  to  our  province  of  Up¬ 
per  Canada.  Is  it  strange  that  they  should  .prefer  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  British  govcniment,  which  gives  them  land  for  no¬ 
thing,  Vhich  supplies^  them  widi  the  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  which  levies  taxes  that  are  a  mere  nothing,  compared  to 
those  of  the  United  States,  small  as  they  are  ?  Is  it  strange 
that  they  should  embrace  such  advantages,  and  leave  the  demo¬ 
cratic  government,  which  obliges  them  to  pay  for  their  land,  and 
under  which  they  see,  almost  daily,  large  lots  of  land  sold  by 
auction  for  non-payment  of  taxes  ?  Mr.  Fearon  himself  says, 
(p.  218.) — **  'You  would  be  astonished  to  witness  the  numerous 
**  lots  of  lands  which  are  sold  at  auction  in  all  the  states,  on  ac- 
•  count  of  non-payment  of  taxes.  I  have  seen  lists  in  the  news- 
^  papers,  and  at  taverns,  which  could  not  conudn  less  in  each 
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“  than  four  hundred  names  of  defaulters,  whose  property  wa* 
“  to  be  transferred  to  the  highest  bidder.” 

When  we  consider  all  this,  M-e  do  not  wonder  that  emigra- 
tions  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  are  so  frequent ;  but  it 
cei^nly  is  strange,  that  any  of  those  who  emigrate  from  Great 
Biitain  to  the  New  World  should  resort  to  the  United  States, 
instead  of  our  own  colonies.  As  for  those  who  quit  their  native 
country  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  discontented 
with  its  government,  it  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  prefer 
a  settlement  under  a  republican  system.  It  is  not  by  such 
persons  that  we  wish  to  see  our  colotues  peopled.  But,  without 
feeling  any  of  that  foolish  jealousy  of  the  United  States,  which  is, 
we  really  think,  unjustly  imputed  to  some  of  our  statesmen — and 
still  more,  without  any  hostile  disposition  towards  them,  we  cannot 
think,  without  deep  regret,  of  the  many  thousands  of  our  country¬ 
men,  industiiou's,  sol^r-minded,  and  contented  with  our  exc^ 
lent  government,  who  have  mis^d  the  advantages  which  a  li- 
beral  and  wise  policy  has  provided  for  those  who  resort  to  our 
North  American  colonies.  This  is  probably  to  be  imputed,  in 
a  great  degree,  to  the  circumstance  of  these  encouragements 
-being  unknown.  We  hope  t&  see  some  effectual  measures  adopt¬ 
ed  for  communicating  this  most  important  information  to  all  our 
fellow-subjects.  It  is  not  so  much  that  we  envy  the  United 
States  the  possession  of  estimable  people,  but  because  we  think 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  and,  aoove  all,  a  regard  to  the  com- 
fort  and  happiness  of  the  emigrants  themselves,  require  that 
they  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  means  of  fiurly  judging 
whether  it  be  most  for  their  interest  to  become  dtizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  settlers  in  a  Britidi  colony. 
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X«T.  V.  Les  Rhdutumnaires  tels  qu'Hs  sont.  Et  la  virite 

vengee.  Ouvrage  Moral  et  Politique.  ( The  Revolutionists  in 

thnr  true  colours^  and  Truth  avenged:  A  Moral  and  Politi- 
'  cal  Work.)  Par  J.  Marban,  du  Departement  du  Gets,  &c. 
Pp.  611.  Bordeaux,  1817. 

‘The  British  people  are  a  glorious  people  T  exclaimed  an  en¬ 
lightened  foreigner ;  who,  by  minute  study  of  the  multifarious 
parts,  had  acquired  a  right  to  admire  tlie  magnificent  whole 
of  that  system — the  steady  growth  of  a  thousand  years — which 
ennobles  human  beings  by  the  title  of  Britons ;  combines,  with¬ 
out  collision,  their  infinitely  varied  interests,  controls  their  pas- 
aons,  exalts  their  feelings,  enlightens  their  minds,  and  binds 
them  together  in  a  manner  most  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  hu 
man  nature.” 

The  British  people  are  great,  because  they  are  worthy,  imd 
because  their  greatness’  is  of  tlieir  own  rearing  ;  for,  jwhile  many 
nations  owe  all  they  possess  to  a  despot,  whose  boon  serves  but 
to  shew  how  much  more  he  withholds,  a  fabric  of  strength  and 
beauty  has  arisen  from  the  unfettered  hands  of  the  British  peo¬ 
ple,  mm  which  their  monarchs  themselves  derive  more  true 
grandeur,  more  real  power,  more  king-like  majesty,  than  could 
K  bestowed  by  the  united  sway  of  all  the  despotic  sceptres  in 
the  world. 

It  is  not  easy,  by  one  effort  of  thought,  to  embrace  the  vast 
scope  of  the  economy  of  England;  or  measure  the  skill,  the 
energy,  the  enterprise,  which  give  that .  economy  substanoe  and 
motion — th’e  stupendous  mechanique^  fitted  to  her  hand — the  gi¬ 
gantic  powers  w'hich  she  wields,  the  engines  of  **  tool-making” 
man — and  all  the  mighty  results  which  adorn  and  gladden  tlie 
land,  multiplying  enjoymott,  and  increasing  happiness. 

But  the  moral  glories  of  the  British  people  exhibit  a  yet  more 
striking  picture.  In  no  nation,  ancient  or  modem,  has  that  aw¬ 
ful  thing,  the  Public  Mind,  offered  so  sublime  a  conteiiiula- 
tion.  In  none  has  it  exhibited  such  a  combination  of  intellect 
and  feeling,  in  none  has  it  arrived  at  an  influences  so  command¬ 
ing  ;  for  it  is  the  influence  of  light,  of  morality,  and  of  reli¬ 
gion,  of  love  of  justice,^  steady  purpose,  enterprise,  courage, 
all  the  graces  of  public  spirit,  the  charities  of  neighbourhood, 
the  virtues  of  home.  If  any  thing  on  earth  approaches  perfec¬ 
tion,  it  is  the  system,  by  means  of  which,  all  that  we  have  feeWy 
delineated  grows  and  flourishes.  Yet  there  are  many  reasoning 
about  its  decay  ;  more  than  once  its  doom  has  been  confidently 
pronounced ;  while  it  invariably  outlives  the  period  .of  the  sen- 
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tence — nay,  outlives  the  judge,  who  himself  survives,  »  Uttie 
while,  bis  own  nneKccutetj  4bvree.  if  this  vessel  6f  oUr  pride 
and  of  jOur  hopes  were  so  frml,  some  one  shock  of  its  recent 
trials  should  have  wrecked  it ;  at  least  its  protracted  toil  should 
have  worn  it  out ;  yet  has  it  rode  out  the  tempest ;  lived  in  the 
dangerous  swell  between  the  storm  and  the  calm ;  and  now, 
with  increased  power,  and  higher  promise,  holds  a  new  course 
of  prosperity  and  glory. 

The  well-jnerited,  but  inadequate  which,  we  have  pro. 

nounced,  is  the  best  preparation  we  could  thinle  of  for  the  minds 
of  our  readers,  when  we  are  about  to  recal  them  to  an  object  rf 
very  -opposite  complexion ;  to  a  calumniator  in  gross  of  the 
British  people,  in  all  their  relations,  public  and  private ;  a  fo. 
reigner,  (we  rejoice  it  is  not  a  son  of  Brittun,)  who  owes  an  al-  • 
most  Ephesian  distinction  to  the  comparison  between  his  own 
insignificance  and  the  noble  and  beautiful  pile  into  which  he  has 
cast  the  firebrand  ;  who  has  written  a  large  volume  of  the  most 
loathsome  spite,  elaborated  a  lie  of  five  hundred  pages,  every 
line  of  whicn  carries  proerf  that  the  truth  he  perverts  had  been 
first  carefully  ascertained ;  who,  omitting  no  part  of  our  economy, 
civil  or  political,  expatiates  on  our  laws,  customs,  manners,  po> 
litics,  morals,  religion,  for  the  purpose  of  scandalously  distorting 
the  whole ;  all  which  pains  he  takes  fimr  the  gratification  of  re* 
venge  alone ;  evincing,  thereby,  agfunst  a'  whole  people,  a  de¬ 
gree  of  indiscriminate  rancour,  which  we  before  believed  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  arch-enemy  of  mankind  alone.  The  hero  so  sig. 
nalised  is  probably  known  to  our  readers  to  be  General  Pill^ 
Chevalier  of  St.  LouiSy  and  officer  of  tJie  legion  of  honour.  The 
last  title,  such  as  it  is,  may  be  his — ^but  the  first !  '  No !  with¬ 
out  some  better  voucher  than  General  Fillet’s  own  word,  we  can- 
not,  we  will  not  believe,  that  he  has  any  manner  of  right  to  the 
first.  It  was  the  spectacle  of  this  spiteful  being,  and  his  veno¬ 
mous  efforts,  which  presented  to  our  own  mind,  by  powerful 
contrast,  the  truths  which  he  perverted,  the  merits  and  the  glo¬ 
ries  which  he  slandered ;  and  certainly,  to  return  to  Fillet  with 
the  heart  full  of  England’s  worth  ana  grandeur,  is  a  fall  from 
the  zenith  to  the  very  nadir  of  sublunary  things  !  It  happens 
that  the  violent  incongruity  of  such  sudden  descents  renders 
them  highly  ludicrous.  General  Fillet’s  parody  of  this  country 
has  affords  very  general  amusement  in  it ;  and  so  far  has  an¬ 
ger  l)een  from  the  minds  of  the  slandered,  that  they  have  ac¬ 
tually  done  the  General  the  honour  to  dramatise  his  exquisite 
narrative.  One  grand  source  of  our  mirth  is  rather  antisym- 
pathetic.  It  is’  the  rage  of  the  writer,  contrasted  with  our  to¬ 
tal  want  of  concern  i^ut  the  causes  of  it.  He  is  angry. 
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becauie  of  many  grievous  injuries  susUuned  by  him  at  the 
hand*  of  the  whole  British  nation :  for  example,  first,  because 
he,  M.  Fillet,  an  ofKcer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  **  hiding  his 
honour  in  his  necesrity,'’  having  merely  twice  broken  his  puole, 
was,  after  the  second  detection,  closely  confined  on  boarcl  a  pri- 
soD^ship  in  the  Medway  ;  secondly,  because  he  was  grossly  ae- 
giected  by  the  judge  on  the  assizes  at  Mudstone,  where  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  give  evidence  at  the  trial  of  the  per^ns  who  were  aid¬ 
ing  in  his  escape;  inasmuch  as  that  judge,  altnough  fairly  chal¬ 
lenged  in  open.court,  would  not  come  down  from  the  Bench, 
and  fight  with  him,  M.  Fillet.  And,  lastly,  because  Mr.  Whit- 
breadj  when  M.  Fillet’s  sufferings  were  proposed  to  be  brought 
befcM’e  Farliament,  had  the  barbarity  to  say,  that  he,  M.  Fillet, 
richly  deserved  all  that  had  yet  befallen  him — 

"  Is’t  possible  that  my  deserts  to  you  ' 

Can  lack  persuasion” - 

But  Fillet's  work  was  eagerly  received  in  France.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  mixed  fund  of  ignorance  and  ill-will  to  draw 
upon  in  that  country;  for  we  are  told,  that  a  whole  edition 
was  disposed  of  in  a  few  homw.  Although'  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  believe  that  this  extraordinuy  production  could,  after  delibe¬ 
rate  perusal,  obtain  creflit  to  its  statements,  yet  it  is  cerUun  that 
.  the  French,  under-rating  the  extent  of  Enghsh  self-respect,  did 
express  their  surprise  that  Fillet  was,  for  nearly  two  years,  left 
unanswered  on  this  ride  of  the  water.  Assuredly  no  one  in 
England  would  acibept  the  challenge  of  such  a  knight  as  this ; 
but  M.  Marsan,  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  voluntarily  appears 
as  our  champion  in  the  work  which  forms  the  subject  of  this ' 
article,  and  with  which  we  have  bwn  favoXired  by  a  friend  lately 
returned  from  Bourdeaux.  Freely  he  enters  the  lists ;  and,  with 
a  tilting  motto  from  the  Henriatle,  “  August  Truth,  descend 
from  heaven  !”  falls  upon  the  knight  of  St  Louis  and  of  Honour 
in  a  manner  equally  chivalrous  and  satisfactory. 

Our  author  is  one  of  those  sterling  and  unimpassioned  persons 
called  matter-of-fact  men.  A  love  of  truth,  of  literal  minute 
truth,  distinguishes  this  useful  class.  A  mistake,  even  a  meta^ 
phor,  occasions  tliem  great  suffering ;  but  a  lie  their  soul  abhors. 
Far  from  us  be  tlic  insinuation  that  truth  and  dulness  are  inso 

E arable:  nobody  will  call  M.  Fillet  a  matter-of-fact  man,  yet 
e  is  duller,  greatly  duller,  than  M.  Marsan.  That  M.  Fillet 
affords  amusement  at  all,  he  owes  to  his  unbounded  impudence 
exclusively ;  which,  to  those  who  do  not  immediately  and  sell- 
ously  suffer  from  it,  is  perhaps  as  diverting  an  imx^gruity  as  the 
Comic  Muse  can  select ;  and,  therefore,  we  conclude,  must  form 
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the  materia  comica  of  the  theatrical  representation  above ,  men.  ' 
tioned,  which,  however,  it  has  not  been  our  fortune  to  see. 
tony  one  read  Fillet's  work  twice,  if  it  be  possible  for  a  num  to 
retain  spirit  for  the  task,  and  we  warrant  its  lies  to  be  fotbid  as 
wear^mc  as  they  are  daring.  M.  Marsan  is  iust  the  opponent 
for  him ;  for  he  doef  not  tire  of  him,  but  follows  close  at  his 
hws  through  all  his  doublings ;  and  worms  him  out  dP  all  the 
tortuoaties  of  his  hdsehood,  with  a  patience. and  perseverance  al. 
together  exempta^.  In  this  country  we  should  say  that  much 
of  his  labour  is  thwwn  away,  as  few  cared  whether  such  a  wnter 
^  Fillet  were  answered  or  not;  but  M.  Marsan  is  a  better 
judge  than  we  are  of  the  depth  of  the  impression  made  by  the 
work  in  France;  and  we  can  easily  imagine  the  statements  not  to 
self-confuting,  so  utterly  absurd,  to  a  foreigner,  as  they  are  tn 
ourselves.  On  the  whole,  we  are  moA  grateful  to  M.  Marsan; 
we  are  impressed  throughout  with  a  conviction  of  his  excellence 
of  heart  and  generosity ;  and  if  we  smile  at  the  manner  in  which 
l^e  chastises  our  common  foe,  we  do  it  in  perfect  good  will. 

But  we  shall  offer  a  specimen.  Our  author  mids  the  whde 
vegetable  kingdom  in  England  calumniatcil,  grossly  calumniated, 
sensitive  plants  and  all,  by  the  knight  of  St.  Louis.  The  latter 
gravely  states,  that  com  never  comes  to  maturity  ;  that  no  plant 
arrives  at  its  perfection ;  and  that  ripe  fruit,  of  the  growth  of 
England,  is  a  thing  altogether  unknown.  Our  defender  hunts 
him  very  clpse  on  this  ground,  and  vindicates  tlie  honour  of  die 
tun^s,  carrots,  and  cauliflowers  of  England,  and,  above  all,  of 
the  French  beans ;  which,  partaking  more  of  the  international, 
have  two  pages  allot^  to  themselves  alone.  He  thinks  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  expatiate,  too,  upon  the  golden  harvests,  of  England ; 
and,  on  the  head  of  fruit,  triumphs  on  the  part  of  all  the  hord. 
cultural  societies,  by  a  perfect  descriptive  regale  of  the  stores 
of  Covent  Garden  market.  M.  Marsan  seems  well  acquainted 
with  English  literature.  The  period  of  Goldamith,  Smollett,  and 
Fielding,  appears  his  favourite  rmige.  Now,  when  he  refutes 
M.  Fillet's  assertion,  that  corn  does  not  ripen  in  England,  by 
merely  averri^  th^  i^does,  which  is  called  in  law  an  issue  for 
a  jury,  one  of  the  above-named  authors  might  have  furnished 
him  with  an  argument  pn  his  own  side<  which  would  much 
gave  the  time  of  the  Court,  supposing  that  important  and  diffi¬ 
cult  question  ever  to  come  before  oup.  M.  Ma''san,  in  the  know¬ 
ledge,  as  lie  must  necessarily  be,  that  fifteen  millions  of  human 
b^ngs,  besides  other  granivorous  animals,  exist  in  BriUun  and 
wlanil,  should  have  reccfflected,  that  where  men  dwell  they  must 
gybsist,  and  that  theivforc  tliere  must  be  much  com  in  these 
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islands.  Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble  felt  all  her  fears  of  a  rmdenca 
in  Sobiland  femoved,  whenever  Winifred  Jenkins  sapiently  dis. 
covered,  that  where  there  are  sheeps'  heads,  with  which  delu¬ 
sively  Ae  had  been  threatened,  there  mutt  be  sheeps'  carcases. 

Xhese  menson^t  innocent^  as  M.  Marsan  calls  them — these 
denundations  oi  the  plants — after  bemg  most  conscientiously- 
refuted,  are  followed  by  one  of  the  few  feats  of  fancy  achiev¬ 
ed  by  our  literal  champion.  “  We  believe,”  he,  ■«  that 
w  M.  le  Marechal  de  Camp,  and  his  fraternity,  were  at  work  at 
w  their  brochure  in  the  mpnth  of  March,  181%  a  time  so  pro- 
«  pitious  to  those  of  their  religion ;  and,  in  the  excess  of  their 
«  joy,  they  wished  to  prepare  a  large  dish  April Jish  for  all 
•(  Frenchmen  of  more  appetite  thiui  taste ;  for  we  really  can- 
•<  not  explain,  upon  any  other  principle,  absurdities  so  gross, 
w  and  lies  so  impudent.  But  as  the  reputation  of  English  fa- 
«  mili^  is  not  here  attacked,  and  only  the  com,  the  fruit,  the 
“  pease,  the  French  beans  of  England,  are  maltreated,  we  may 
«  content  ourselves  with  laughing  at  the  author,  in  making 
**  him  believe  that  we  swallow  his  April  fish  entire,  tail,  fin^ 
w  and  all.” 

Again  we  find  an  arch  smile  playing  on  the  lip  of  our  author, 
when  he  comments  upon  the  notorious  tragedy  of  the  horse  of 
the  colonel  of  the  Carmarthen  militia,  called  Lord  Cordorcer,  by 
M.  Fillet.  So  cruel,  it  seems,  was  the  British  government  tp 
the  French  prisoners,  and  so  furious  was  the  hunger  with  which 
the  latter  were  gnawed,  (roughs)  that  Lord  Cordoufcr's  horse, 
having  been  tied  to  the  stoccade  of  the  prison  at  Portchester,  in 
the  inside,  was  devoured  in  ten  minutes;  so  that  when  his  Lord¬ 
ship  returned,  he  found  nothing  but  the  skin  and  entnuls.  M. 
Alarsan  fiurly  puzzles  his  adversary,  when  he  asks  him,  wagmsK- 
ly,  what  b^ame  of  the  bones  ?  The  saddle  and  bridle  may  like¬ 
wise  afford  a  problem  for  the  curious ;  and,  above  all,  Lord  Cor- 
dotcer's  escape  in  his  own  person,  if  he  did  escape ;  for  we  have 
looked  in  vmn  for  his  name  ih  the  present  British  peerage. 

The  sufienngs  of  the  French  prisoners  in  England,  “  quorum 
pars  fuit,”  is  an  endless  theme  with  M.  PHlet ;  and  it  is  in  his 
inventions  on  this  head  that  he  is  most  consistent ;  for  his  oppor¬ 
tunities  were  highly  favourable  for  enabling  him  carefully  to 
avoid  stumbling  upon  truth  unwittingly.  Yet,  although  the 
Knight  of  St  Louis  is  master  of  his  /arts,  he  seems  never,  in  any 
one  part  of  his  narrative,  to  have  cared  about  the  fate  of  the  in¬ 
ferences  thence  arising :  the  consequence  is,  that  these  are,  furs  ' 
the  most’  part,  just  the  reverse  of  what  he  intended.  Hia* 
proofs  of  the  cruelty  of  the  British  govemnJhit  to  prisoners 
are  much  clearer  proofs  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  many  of 
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the  prisoners  themselves,  who  abused  every  indulgence,  n**  * 
every  ordinary  accommodation,  by  perverting  theoi  to  the  vilot 
purposes.  M.  Pillefs  own  case  prominently  illustrates  this  viar 
of  the  ma  ter ;  he  was  closely  confined  to  a  prison-ship,*  not  b*. 
cause  the  Briti^i  government  delighted  in  torturing  him,  but  be. 
cause  he  was  eminently  unworthy,  and  had  twice  forfeited,  by  ds. 
liberate  breach  of  parole,  all  title  to  remain  at  liberty  as  a  pri. 
toner  of  war,  or  to  mingle,  for  the  future,  with  men  of  honour 
—not  members  of  the  legion  of  honour. 

If  i^be  honour  in  the  wars,  to  seem 

The  same  you  are  not” 

But  we  return  to  our  author,  the  indefatigable  M.  Marsaq, 
whom  we  find  still  hunting  Pillet,  close  to  his  haunches,  about  tbe 
prisoners.  After  pledging  himself  to  prove,  by  the  concurrii^ 
testimony  of  thousands  of  the  prisoners  themselves,  that  thdr 
treatment  was  liberal  and  humane,  he  states,  that,  in  the  in. 
stances  where  the  prisoners  did  suffer,  their  sufferings  were  the  | 
direct  result  of  their  own  incorrigible  and  incredible  profligacy,  ' 
and  of  their  ofwn  unheard-of  barlmrity.  It  is  difficult  to  give 
our  readers  an  adequate  conception  of  the  frantic  wicltedDen, 
the  ultra.-brutality,  of  mulritudes  of  the  French  prisoners  of  war. 
Many,  no  doubt,  in  every  depot,  w'ere  quiet  and  industrioui; 
and  some  actually  carried  money  home  with  them,  the  reward  of 
their  ingenuity ;  but  every  prison  was  infested  by  a  set  of 
wretches,  possessed  with  such  a  rage  for  gaming,  that  they  log 
their  very  clothes  and  food  at  play,  and  were  often  reduced  to 
actual  nudity  and  nearly  actual  starvation.  And  by  whom?— 
By  their  own  unfeeling  comrades !  who,  with  unrelenting  un¬ 
concern,  exacted  from  their  shivering,  famishing  debtors,  the 
last  rag  and  morsel  of  these  debts  of  honour^  to  be  sold  or  de¬ 
stroyed,  when  they  could  not  be  consumed  !  It  is  scarcely  posii. 
ble  for  those  who  live  within  the  charities  of  social  intercourse, 

**  Who  ever  sat  at  any  good  man’s  feast. 

Or  ever  tram  their  eye-uds  wiped  a  tear. 

Or  knew  what  ’tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied,” 

to  imagine  human  beings,  the  naUves  of  a  civilized  country,  in 
the  mutual  relations  of  these  woful  gamesters.  M.  Marsaa 
says,  that  these  creatures  were  denominated  rqffiUets ;  and  he 
manfully  and  candidly  states,  what  is  well  known  to  have  been 
the  truth,  that  it  was  one  of  the 'most  perplexing  parts  of  the 
regime  of  the  prisons  to  contrive  and  enforce  r^ulations  for  com¬ 
pelling  these  Insane  beings  to  be  clothed  and  fed.  -  Now  it  was 
with  diese  promriing  subjects  that  the  chevalier  was  most  con- 
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tenant ;  for  the  raffaUts  were  of  such  evil  example  in  the  de- 
p6t8  on  8hoi%  that,  like  M.  Pillet,  they  were  generally  sent  to 
the  pria^n-ships. ,  And  we  are  indeed  constriuned  to  admire  M. 
Fillet's  fidelity  to  the  code  of  revolutionary  fraternity,  when  we 
find  him  dedicating  to,  these  shirtless  worthies  his  precious  book, 
in  terms  fraught  at  once  with  eloquence,  sense,  grammar,  and 
sublimity.  We  had  begun  the  quotation  in  M.  Fillet’s  own 
French,  but  we  feel  ambitious  of  tne  credit  of  translaUng,  how 
feebly  soever,  so  fine  an  effusion.  We  shall  carefully  attend  to 
the  arithmetical  pathos  of  the  address,  by  preserving  the  nota¬ 
tion  which  M.  Fillet  has  so  feelingly  introduced.  “  Wandering 
« shades !”  bursts  forth  the  orthodox  dedicator,  “  of  150,000 
« (f  my  bretlu-en,  who  have  died  in  tortures  in  the  prison-ships 
of  England,  in  the  short  spiace  of  the  two  last  wars ;  sacred 
«  manes  of  more  than  30,000  Frenchmen,  who  have  touched 
“  agmn  your  native  soil  only  to  see  the  tomb  open  to  receive 
a  your  inanimate  ashes,  rise  Jbr  a  moment ;  and  if  my  pen  is 
t  «  unfuthful,  the  ■  recital  of  our  suffoings,  every  time 

*<  that  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  them.  Truth  shall 
«  guide  my  pen ;  and  the  authors  of  all  our  ills  shall  not  .be 
«  able  to  belie  its  langua^.  Your  devoted  comrade,  Fillet! ! !” 

We  question  if  “  the  nigh  sublime  of  deep  absurd”  was  ever 
more  meritoriously  pitched  than  in  this  transcendant  passage  ! 
One  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  ghosts  are  called  up — ^though, 
with  great  consideration  for  theur  time  and  other  avocations,  it 
u  only  **  pour  un  moment” — and  are  charged  to  contra^ct 
poor  M.  Fillet  every  time  he  is  guilty  of  a  falsehood.  If  any 
one  of  these  shades  {ombres)  had  actually  obeyed  the  sum¬ 
mons,  M.  Fillet  might  perhaps  have  been  frightened  into  truth 
and  decency ;  but,  tiU  M.  Marsan  arose,  he  remained  uncom. 
tradict^  and  triumphant  His  antagonist  has  no  design  of 
detaining  M.  Fillet's  manes  for  cross  examination,  but  prefers 
appealing  to  thousands  of  living-  witnesses  for  refutation  of  his 
falsehoods ;  although  he  is  not  without  his  suspicion,  that  many 
of  the  shades  were  fighting  very  substantially  at  Waterldo ! 
He  does  not  assail  M.  Fillet  at  every  weak  point,  when  dis¬ 
proving  a  particular  falsehood  ;  he  wars  not  with  his  “  ports  of' 
speech ;”  but,  after  a  sly  query,  en  passant^  whether  he,  M.  Fil¬ 
let,  had  ever  seen  animated  ashes  ?  he  pounces  upon  his  calcula¬ 
tions,  and  most  successfully  proves,  that. England  did  not  take 
three  millions  of  French  pnsoners,  which  she  must  have  done,  if' 
150,000  had  died  in  the  prison-ships  alone.  Such  statements, 
says  M.  Marson,  are  “  meiitir  en  grand ;”  but  so  wretchedly 
inconsiderate  and  uncircumspect  is  Fillet,  When  about  a  falser. 
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'hood,  that  he  never  seems  to  have  given  a  thought  to  the  most 
obvious  and  glaring  of  its  absurd  consequences.  » 

Our  author  is  in  his  element,  as  a  gentleman  of  the  old  French 
school,  when  he  vindicates  our  countrywomen  from  the  diabolical 
slanders  of  his  antagonist  He  refutes  the  audacious  falsehood! 
irith  eloquent  and  honest  indignation ;  and,  as  if  giftetl  for  the 
especial  theme,  drives  the  impure  from  the  temple  of  female  ho. 
nour,  into  which  he  dared  to  intrude  his  hoof ;  and  procUumi 
the  shrine  more  fair,  more  linn,  more  graceful,  as  it  stands  in 
the  midst  of  the  British  people,  than  in  any  other  land  in  the 
world. 

It  were  utterly  unprofitable  to  give  a  detail  of  our  author's 
work  ;  for  he  is  so  strict  a  contradictor,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  his  writing  consists  of  Fillet’s  falsehoods,  each  accom¬ 
panied  closely  by  its  refutation.  If  our  readers  are  acquainted 
vrith  Fillet,  they  must  equally  know  his  antagonist  Fillet 
avers,  that  he  knows  England  too  -well  to  believe  in  the  exist 
ence  of  any  virtue  in  that  island.  !Marsani  after  doubting  hh  * 
adversary's  opportunities  of  knowledge,  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
prison-ship,  counterstates,  that  he  ascertmneu,  from  twenty-two 
years’  experience,  that  the  English  nation  do  possess  virtues  of 
the  highest  kind,  very  widely  diffused.  Fillet  avers,  that  crimes 
are  so  common  in  England,  that,  by  a  simple  calculation,  there 
must  be  one  robber  or  murderer  in  every  twenty  persons  in  whose 
company  you  hapjien  to  be  in  that  country.  Marsan  shews 
that  Fillet’s  information  is  drawn  from  the  newspapers,  and  that 
the  English  give  publicity  to  all  manner  of  crimes,  while  other 
countries  pass  them  unnoticed ;  but  that,  at  any  rate,  the  crimes 
committed  are  most  absurdly  charged  on  the  whole  British  peo- 
pie.  Fillet  accounts  for  what  he  calls  the  consumption  of  wo. 
men  in  England,  by  discovering,  that  every  man  first  murders 
his  “  sweeihe-heari^  and  then  his  first  wife,  and  marries  again. 
M.  Marsan  defends  the  men  of  England  from  this  Blue  Beard- 
like  imputation.  M.  Marsan  does  not  follow  M.  Fillet  into  his 
remarks  on  the  professions  of  England  ;  his  abuse  of  the  clergy, 
who  he  says  instigat^  their  hearers  from  the  pulpit  to  murder 
the  French  prisoners,  to  which  recreation  the  congregations  al¬ 
ways  resortra  immediately  after  divine  f<ervice ;  his  notice  of  the 
lawyers,  whom  he  compliments  by  the  title  of  pettifbrgey  C  bis 
pretended  contempt  of  the  military,  and  his  endeavour  to  stig¬ 
matize  the  British  merchant  as  totally  devoid  of  either  honour 
or  credit.  Even  the  conscientious  and  indefatigable  M.  Marsan 
tires  of  the  stupid  detail  in  which  the  libeller  indulges ;  and  al-  . 
though  he  thinks  if  his  duty  to  establish  many  more  of  tlie  for¬ 
geries  than  the  public  prcsecutor  would  consider  satis  ad  judir 
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fium — M.  Marsan  himself  takes  breath  in  the  maxim,  “Jalntm 
in  una,  Jalsutn  in  omnibus^ 

The  literary  merit  of  M.  Marsan's  work  is  of  the  humbler 
kind,  cflBsistiiig  in  plmn  statements,  in  the  p|,ainest  posable  lan¬ 
guage.  It  were  to  no  purpose  to  quote  specimens. 

It  falls  within  our  author's  plan  to  defend  England  from  th« 
ebullitions  of  spite  of  a  transatlantic  member  of  the  sansntUotid^ 
as  M.  Marsan  happily  denominates  the  order  of'  Jacobins,  the 
wortliy  Mr.  Lee,  late  consul  of  the  United  States  of  Amerk» 
at  Bourdeaux.  T6  this  large  portion  of  our  author's  work,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  referring  our  readers;  as  it  ia 
not  our  obj^t  to  follow  him  in  his  exposure  of  antifetleral 
arrogance,  vulgarity,  and  rancour ;  or  to  introduce  our  readers 
to  another  of  the  many  examples  of  the  signal  self-neutralising 
fblly.of  those  pretended  idolaters  of  liberty,  who  worship  Bona¬ 
parte,  its  greatest  enemy  on  earth,  became  their  hatred  is  impla¬ 
cable  to  the  British  government.  If  the  utter  senselessness  of 
faction  needed  illustration,  it  will  be  read  in  this. 

We  may  mention,  that  M.  Marsan  surprises  us  by  one  change 
of  character,  one  sudden  transition  to  metaphor,  in  what  he  calls 
“  the  genealogy  of  Jacobinism,  an  aUegory  r  This  he  keeps 
up,  we  do  not  think  so  successfully  as  to  induce  us  to  notice  it 
further,  for  nearly  thirty  pages  of  his  work.  He  finishes  the 
war  against  the  Revolutionists,  by  recording,  for  the  benefit  of 
ages  yet  to  come,  a  catalogue  of  what  he  ^Is  the  “  great 
achievements’*  (fea  hauls  foM)  of  Jacolnnism,  in  which  he  omits 
nothing  horrible  which  the  Jacobins  ever  perpetrated,  and  uses 
not  one  metaphor  from  be^nning  to  end  of  the  history. 

Our  author  alludes  to  a  report,  that  M.  Fillet  died  soon  after 
the  publication  of  his  monstrueux  libelle and  to  another  ru¬ 
mour,  that  the  English — that  is,  the  zc/io/c  nation — had  honour¬ 
ed  him  by  assassination.  M.  Marsan  is  not  at  all  informed  as  to 
,  the  important  fact,  whether  M.  Fillet  is  dead  or  alive ;  but  if  he 
be  really  dead,  he  loves  to  believe  that  his  death  was  a  special 

rgment  from  heaven,  and  that  it  was  suspended  till  the  vast 
was  fairly  printed  and  published.  We  care  not  about  his 
fate.  We  say,  let  him  live;  and  if  he  has  escaped  the  blow 
which  punished  Ananias,  a  leprosy  more  foul  than  Gehazi's  has 
driven  him  for  ever  from  the  contact  of  honest  and  honourable 
men. 

There  is  no  self-sufficiency  in  our  well-meaning  author ;  and 
it  is  not  therefore  with  a  view  of  exposing  such  a  fault,  that  wc 
quote  the  following  passage  of  inoffensive  self-gratulation  after  his 
labours.  «  How  delightful  the  sensation  to  the  heart  of  the  phi- 
“  lanthropist,  when,  after  having  administered  the  antidote,  he  in- 
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**  dulges  in  the  seductive  that  his  exertions  shall  arrest  the 
«  peniicious  eflTects  of  a  poison  which  falsehood  personified  hat 
«  poured  into  the  body  politic  !“"  We  love  M.  Marsan  for  his  ho.  ' 
nest  worthy  and  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  his  disinterested  defence 
of  us — ^fo^the  promptness  with  which  he  administered  an  antidota 
to  PiUet's  poison,  the  instant  his  work  appeared  in  Bourdcaux, 
by  inserting  a  general  refutation  in  the  Memorial  Bordelais^  and 
sending  cojnes,  with  rare  assiduity,  to  the  authonties ;  accompt. 
nied  by  a  pledge  to  refute,  **  plus  au  long^  the  falsehoods  of 
the  libel. 

M.  Marsan  was  wise  to  be  in  England  during  the  Retola. 
tion.  He  would  have  had  no  chance  among  the  clever  knava 
of  the  sanscuUotide^  and  still  less  among  the  systematic  retaia. 
ers  of  the  purple.  His  noUons  of  human  affairs  are  a  centu. 
ry  behind  those  of  the  present  times ;  for  he  believes  in  the 
witchcraft  of  engrosang  com,  and  denounces  much  vengeance^ 
which  he, would  execute,  were  he  a  legislator,  against’  sorceren 
in  that  department  But  now  that  worth,  simple  worth,  like  hi% 
is  oS  some  weight  in  France,  M.  Marsan  was  just  the  man,  from 
his  age  and  respectability,  to  bestow  credit  on  a  cause,  where  it  is 
of  importance  tnat  honest  truth  should  tiiumph  over  the  falsehood 
and  baseness  of  the  revoluUonists.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  thii4 
that  the  times  are  returned,  when  M.  Marsan  can  s^ely  refiitr 
M.  Pillet,  and  find  an  echo ’m  every  honest  bosom. 

Our  author's  views  were  not  only  to  avenge  England  and  trutl^  ' 
but  to  discredit  the  revolutionists  in  France,  by  shewing  wImA 
trash  their  leading  men  were ;  and  so  powerful  is  M.  Mar. ' 
san's  case  on  its  own  merits,  that  its  strength  is  not  dimiiudw 
ed  even  by  the  tinge  which  his  habits,  rather  than  his  politics, 
convey  to  ms  writings.  The  facts  speak  for  themselves ;  and  the 
Bourlxmism,  or  general  aristocracy  of  the  author,  manifests  iu 
self  more  in  commentaries  of  execration,  and  exclamations  cf 
wonder,  when  any  thing  “  auguste^  is  breathed  upon,  mr  very 
high  rank  aspersMy.than  in  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  truth  upon 
tliesc  occarions.  The  outrage  to  decency  committed  by  Pillet  ia 
challenging  the  Judge  on  the  bench,  derives  all  its  guilt,  in  our 
author's  eyes,  from  the  remembrance  of  the  fiction  m  law,  thst 
the  king  is  the  judge.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  simplicity  in  his 
Bourbocism  which  renders  it  very  innocent.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  old  habit  of  chivalrous  love  for  the  grand  monarmte^ 
with  which,  in  the  assurance  that  the  times  are  gone  by  when 
such  attachments  can  seriously  affect  public  liberty,  we  associate 
something  of  the  brighter  days  of  French  politeness  and  honour. 
It  was  with  a  feeling,  almost  romantic,  that  we  virited,  when  in 
Paris,  our  excellent  friend  M.  Chevalier,  in  his  antique  retreat  of 
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the  College  de  Henri  Quatre,  and  library  of  St  Grenerieve,  and 
heard  the  eloquent  effusions  of  his  enthusiasm,  unimpiured  as  it  is 
by  age,  engrossed  by  the  Troade,  England,  and  St  Louis. 

M  Marsan  suspects,  with  reason,  uiat  M.  Fillet’s  work  is  not 
•  stditary  labour,  but  the  joint  production,  the  transactions^ 
a  number  of  heads,  all  however  adorning  the  same  “  hydre 
ftvolutionnaire to  which  common  offspring  M.  Fillet  is  only  the 
godfather,  (parratn.)  Tlie  “  revolutionnaires”  had  long  infbcted 
on  mankind  the  practical  knowledge  of  what  they  are ;  but  it  re¬ 
quired  a  compilation  like  M.  Fillet's  to  expose  their  absolute 
vorthlessness.  And  be  it  marked,  this  man,  who  is  utterly 
devoid  of  truth,  principle,  and  honour, — whose  religion,  if  die 
name  be  not  profaned,  is  a  sort  cff  maudlin  mixture  of  my- 
tkdogy  and  revelation,  which  shews  that  neither  is  understood, 
but  which  affords  a  few  unmeaning  words  to  rave  with  in  a  great 
deal  of  wretched  writing, — this  man  is  no  mean  culprit,  1^‘t  un- 
psiiished,  because  unknown.  He  was  an  officer,  favoured,  dis- 
tinguished,  rewarded,  by  B<maparte ;  and  has  more  lately  been 
hi^ly  applauded  for  his  profligate  work  by  a  great  proportion 
of  the  French  nation  ;  and  we  hesitate  not  to  aver,  that  all  wlio 
did  applaud  him  were  nearly  as  profligate  as  himself.  Happy 
the  world  that  can  now  make  merry  with  the  frantic  movements 
of  a  disappointed  rage,  which  grins,  and  lies,  and  writes;  instead 
of  wringing  out  tears,  and  shedding  blood  !  Who  can  imagine, 
without  a  shudder,  these  men  prospering  ^  It  is  no  doubt  a  vio. 
lent  stretch  of*  imagination  to  conceive  a  foreign  enemy  in  pos- 
Ksnon  of  our  country  as  conquerors ;  but  to  reach  in  thought 
'  the  magnitude  of  the  curse,  imagine,  **  pour  un  moment,”  that 
criffls ;  and  M.  Fillet,  liberated  from  durance,  with  all  his  prison- 
ship  reminiscences,  lording  it  as  military  governor  of  some  dis¬ 
trict  or  arrondissement  of  our  island !  bureau^  for  locality's  sake,  at 
York  or  Edinburgh !  *  ‘  - 

M.  Marsan  himself  cannot  have  a  feeling  of  greater  averrimi 
than  fills  every  honest  bosom  in  this  country,  for  the  “  revolu- 
tionnmres  tels  qu'ils  sont,” — a  sentiment  excewed  in  force  only  by 
gratitude  to  G^,  who  hath  in  mercy  scattered  these  wicked  b^ 
mgs,  late  a  scourge  in  his  all-powerful  hand,  but  now  cast  from 
it  dishonoured  and  degraded, ,  for  the  scorn,  but  more  for  the 
warning,  of  the  liberated  world. 
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Aet.  VI.  The  Doctrine  of  Christian  Charity  applied  to  the 
case  qf  Iteligwus  Differences :  A  Sermon  preached  before  ike 
Auxiliary  Society^  GlasgoK\  to  the  Hibemian  Society  Jbr 
establishing  Schools  and  circulating  the  Holy  Scriptures  m 
Ireland.  By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  Minister  of  Jhe  Trba 
Church,  Glasgow.  •  8vo.  Pp.  52.  Glasgow,  1818. 

name  of  Dr.  Chalmers  is  a  sufficient  apologyfor  calling 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  prtxluetion  of  his.  ^e  celebiv 
ty  which  his  genius  and  talents  have  acquired,  render  every 
thing  that  falls  from  his  pen,  even  in  the  usually,  unnoticed  form 
of  an  occasional  charity  sermon,  an  object  of  curiosity  and  in. 
terest.  In  the  present  instance,  that  interest  becomes  still  deep, 
er  from  the  importance  of  the  subject^  the  splendid  eloquence 
and  brilliant  fancy  with  which  his  topics  are  enforced  and  illus. 
trated,  and  the  liberal  views  which '  tie  has  undertaken  to  sug. 
gest  and  develope.  We  are  indeed  apprehensive,  that  his  views 
may  be  too  liberal  for  that  large  proportion  of  the  public  who 
are  yet  fettered  by  the  trammels  of  authority,  or  wander  In  the 
mist  of  prejudice.  One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  his 
mind,  is  its  indifference  to  system ;  but,  though  this  may  some¬ 
times  give  his  ideas  an  appearance  of  confusion  and  inconrisU 
ency,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  reduce  all  truth  to  their 
own  favourite  theory,  it  contributes  most  essentially  to  that  fesr- 
less  ardour  for  truth,  those  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views, 
and  that  splendid  variety  of  illustration,  which  occasionally  dis¬ 
tinguish  his  effusions.  The  present,  perhaps,  exhibits  more 
traces  of  careless  composition  and  inaccurate  arrangement  than 
the  generality  of  his  publications;  but  the  following  analysn 
will,  we  trust,  convince  those  who  have  not  yet  had  an  opportu*'  ' 
nity  of  perusing  it,  that  it  yields  to  none  of  them  in  original 
thinking  or  practical  usefulness. 

Most  of  our.  readere  may  know,  that  a  Society  has  existed  in 
London  for  tert  or  twelve  years,  the  object  of  which  is  to  diffuse 
the  benefits  of  education  among  the  peasantry  of  Ireland;  Strug¬ 
gling  with  all  the  general  and  local  obstacles  which  are  incident 
to  such  an  attempt,  it  has  succeeded  in  establishijig,  through¬ 
out  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  about  350  schools,  attend¬ 
ed  by  nearly  30,000  scholars.  According  to  the  plan  now  ge- 
nerally  adopted  by  such  institutions,  it  derives  a  considerable 
proportion  of  its  funds  from  the  contributions  of  auxiliaiyr  socie¬ 
ties,  established  chiefly  in  the  larger  provincial  towns  of  Great 
Britain.  In  preaching  before  one  of  these  auxihary  association* 
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wluch  has  been  for  some  time  estabhshed  at  Glasgow,  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers  has  directed  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  not  so  much  to 
the  ends  of  the  institution,  or  the  ordinary  means  of  luding  its 
operations,  as  to  the  spirit  and  temper  in  which  these  must  be 
conducted,  in  order  to  render  them  really  beneficial,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  successful.  Taking  his  text  from  Mat,  vu.  3,  4,  5,  “  And 
why  Mholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but^ 
considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?~-Or  how  wilt 
tliou  say  to  thy  brother.  Let  me  pull  out  the  mote  out  of  thine 
eye ;  and  behold  a  beam  b  in  thine  own  eye  P^Thou  hypocrite ! 
first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou 
gee  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye" — he 
first  traces  the  various  forms  of  evil-speaking  to  the  want  of  cha¬ 
rity  ;  and  that  want  of  charity  to  ignorance  of,  m:  inattention  to, 
our  own  personal  faults.  Hence  he  infers  the  importance  of  di¬ 
recting  our  attention  to  our  own  characters,  and  **  bringing  our¬ 
selves  to  a  strict  examination,  that  we  may,  if  possible,  out 
the  principle  of  that  fault  in  our  own  minds,  which  we  conceive 
to  deform  the  doings  and  character  of  another."  From  this 
practice  two  advantages  arise.  We  attain  a  correct  acqumntance 
with  the  true  nature  and  **  radical  mischieP  of  that  evil  princi¬ 
ple  from  which  the  fault  proceeds,  with  **  an  enlightened  judg¬ 
ment  of  it  in  all  its  effects  and  workings  upon  others,"  and  so 
are  at  once  put  in  the  way  of  reforming  oiu^lves,  and  effec¬ 
tually  promoting  the  reformation  of  our  neighbours.  We  are 
also  taught,  by  the  consciousness  of  our  own  infirmity,  that 
candour  and  indulgence  to  others,  which  reconole  us  to  their 
persons,  and  conciMte  their  attention  to  the  means  we  use  for 
enlightening  and  reclaiming  them. 

"  Another  mighty  advantage  of  this .  self-examination  is,  tha^  the 
more  a  man  does  examine,  the  more  does  he  discover  the  infirmities 
of  his  ow'n  cliaracter.  That  very  infirmity  against  which,  in  another,  * 
he  might  have  protested  with  all  the  force  of  a  v^ement  indignation, 
he  might  find  lurking  in  his  own  l)oeom,  though  under  the  disguise 
of  a  different  form.  Such  a  discovery  as  this  will  temper  his  indig¬ 
nation.  It  will  humble  him  into  the  meekness  of  wisdom.  It  wBl 
soften  him  into  charity.  It  wHl  infuse  a  candour  and  a  gentleness  in¬ 
to  all  his  judgments.  The  struggle  he  has  had  with  himself  to  keep 
down  the  sin  he  sees  in  another,  will  train  him  to  an  indulgence  hie 
might  never  have  felt,  had  he  been  altogether  blind  to  the  diseases  o€ 
his  own  moral  constitution.  When  he  tries  to  reform'  a  neighbour, 
the  attempt  will  be  marked  by  all  the  mildness  of  one  who  is  deeply 
conscious  of  his  own  frailties,  and  fearful  of  the  exposures  which  he 
himself  may  have  to  endure.  And  I  leave  it  to  your  own  experience 
of  human  nature  to  detenuine,  whether  he  bids  fairer  for  success  whe 
rebukes  with  the  intolerant  tone  of  a  man  who  is  unconscious  of  hx 
'•wu  blemishes ;  or  he  who,  with  all  the  spirituality  a  hmnble  ant, 
VOL.  I.  ^'0.  II.  x 
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raerdied  Giristian,  endeavoars  to  restore  him  who  is  overtaken  in  a 
fault,  with  the  nirit  of  meekness,  *  oonstdering  himself  lest  he  also 
be  tempted.’”  rp.  15>  l6.  ^ 

In  the  second  part  of  his  discourse,  Dr.  Chalmers  apj^ies  the 

Erinciples  thus  laid  down  to  the  objects  of  that  Society  m  which 
e  is  the  advocate.  Its  benefits  are  to  be  enjoyed  chiefly  by  the 
diildren  of  Roman  Catholics,  persons  holding  a  different  creed 
from  that  of  its  supporters,  and  separated  nom  them  by  the 
mutual  hostility,  prqudices,  and  real  or  supposed  injuries  of  se¬ 
veral  centuries.  While  that  separation  continues,  and  those  pre¬ 
judices  operate  in  their  full  extent,  it  is  obvious  that  no  benefits 
will  be  conferred  coriGally,  on  the  one  hand,  or  received  cheer¬ 
fully,  on  the  other.  Protestants  will  be  cold  and  repidsive  in 
tendering  instruction  to  Catholics ;  and  these,  i^ain,  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  a  boon  so  ungraciously  or  insidiously  oflered  by 
those  whom  they  deem  heretics.  To  procure  support  to  the  So- 
ciety,  and  give  its  efforts  a  fair  Chance  of  success,  there  must  be 
some  approximation  between  the  parties  giving  and  receiving- 
some  abatement  of  hostility,  and  a  tendency  to  conciliatioB. 
This  end  the  preacher  endeavours  to  promote,  by  ur^ng  on  hii 
Protestant  hearers  a  serious  examination  of  their  own  faults, 
especially  those  winch  bear  an  affinity  to  the  practical  evils  of 
Popery.  While  he  r^robates,  therefore,  certmn  tenets  and 
practices  which  are  ascnbed  to  the  church  of  Rome,  he  labours 
to  confine  his  Protestant  auditory  to  the  temperate  and  enlight¬ 
ened  condemnation  of  such  errors,  and  to  reclum  them  fiom 
that  blind  prejudice  against  the  name,  and  that  aversion  to  the 
persons  of  Roman  Catholics,  which  are  often  -  indulged  in  by 
persons  who  are  totally  unacquainted  with  their  opinions  and 
character.  He  asks — 

"  Now,  ts  it  not  conceivable  that  such  a  traditioDal  repugnance  to 
'  Popery  may  exist  in  the  very  same  mind,  with  a  total  ignorance  of 
woA  those  things  are  for  wnich  it  moits  our  repugnance  ?  May  there 
net  be  a  kind  of  sensitive  recad  in  the  heart  against  this  religion, 
while  the  understanding  is  entirely  blind  to  those  alone  features  smeh 
justify  our  dislike  to  it  ?  May  tiiim  not  be  all  the  violence  of  an  an¬ 
tipathy  within  os  at  Popery,  and  there  be  at  the  same  time  within  us 
aU  the  faults  and  ail  the  errors  of  Popery  ?  May  not  tiie  thorn  be  in 
ear  own  eye,  while  the  mote  in  our  neigfabaar’s  eye  is  calling  forth, 
all  Che  severity  of  our  indignatioD  ?  While  we  are  sitting  in  the  chair 
ef  judgment,  and  dealing  forth,  from  the  enoincnce  of  a  superior  dis- 
cenunent,  oar  invectives  against  what  we  think  to  be  secnl^ous  in 
the  creed  and  prsEtiee  of  others,  may  it  not  be  possible  to  wtect  in 
oursdvet  the  same  perversion  of  principle,  the  same  idolatrous  resist- 
ai^  to  truth  and  ngfateoasnesa?  sand  surely  it  well  becomes  us,  in 
this  caae,  whUe  we  are  so  ready  to  precipitate  onr  invectives  upon  Ae 
head  of  bystenden,  to  pass  a  hmaUiiig  cxwinatsen  upon  ounehres^ 
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that  we  may  come  to  a  more  enlightened  estiinate  of  that  whidi  ia  the 
object  of  our  condemnation  ;  and  thM»  when  we  condemn,  we  may 
do  it  with  wiadom,  and  with  the  meekness  of  wisdom. 

«  Let  us  therefore  Hike  a  nearer  look  of  Popery,  and  try  to  find  out 
how  much  of  Popery  there  is  in  the  religion  ^  Protestants.”  Pp.  21, 
2«.  -  . 

This  mixture  of  Popery  in  the  actual  relimon  of  Protestants 
he  points  out  in  four  different  instances.  In  the  undue  deference 
which  is  ptud  to  human  authority  and  those  blind  invecthres 
which  are  dealt  aroimd  on  thow  who  come  not  precisely  up  to 
some  peculiar  standard,  he  traces  the  spirit  which  has  bowed  to  the 
shadow  of  Papal  infallibility,  cr  dartra  forth  the  fulminations  of 
the  conclave  against  supposed  heredcs.  In  the  abuse  id*  the  Lord's 
supper,  evidenced  by  **  annexing  a  n^sterious  virtue  to  its  de¬ 
ments,'’  or  unng  it  as  a  ccMiipensation  for  indulging  in  the  fcdlies 
apd  vices  of  the  world,  he  braolds  an  approach  to  the  immoral 
conse(|[uences  of  belief  in  transubstandation,  and  the  impiety  of 
worshipping  the  host  The  frequent  prostration  of  understand¬ 
ing  to  human  compilations  and  favourite  systems,  whilst  the  au- 
thimty  of  scripture  is  mtually  superseded,  reminds  him  of  the 
worship  of  images,  and  trust  m  the  intercestion  of  sunts.  Last¬ 
ly,  the  delay  of  amendment,  and  a  reliance  on  a  death-bed  re¬ 
pentance,  are  affirmed  to  flow  from  the  same  source,  and  lead  to 
the  same  fatal  consequences,  as  the  fallacy  of  a  dying  cmifesaon, 
and  the  empty  form  of  extreme  unction,  employed  within  the 
pale  of  the  Cathdic  church. 

In  this  parallel,  there  is.  undoubtedly  something  fanciful,  and 
perhaps  something  inaccurate.  The  analogy  which  Dr.  Chalmers 
discovers  between  the  worship  of  saints  ana  images  by  Catholics, 
and  the  "  domineering  ascen^ncy”  of  **  consecrated  names"  and 

departed  theologians"  over  the  faith  and  practice  of  Protestants, 
is  too  slight  and  »r-fetched  for  the  gravity  and  severe  truth  of 
the  pulpit  Perhaps  he  may  also  be  chargra  with  omitting  some 
points  of  comparison  more  striking  and  u^ul  than  most  of  those 
which  he  has  Drought  forward.  In  showing  how  closely  the  bi¬ 
gotry  and  Intolerance  of  some  Protestants  assimilate  to  that  per¬ 
secuting  sfarit  which  is  the  most  odious  and  disgusting  of  all  the 
perveraoBs  of  Pcqiery,  he  would  have  had  a  favouralae  <q>portu- 
nity  for  recommending  the  chanty  for  which  he  pleads,  and  eXf 
posing  the  inconsistency  of  keeping  up  towards  Catholics  the  ve¬ 
ry  same  temper  and  conduct  wnkn  are  roost  loudly  and  justly 
condemned  in  them.  Still  he  has  most  satisfisctorily,  and  beyond 
all  dispute,  made  out  his  main  position,  viz.  that  uiere  are  actu¬ 
ally  to  be  found,  in  those  who  call  themselves  disciples  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,  faults  of  the  same  nature  with,  or  bearing  a  resem- 
blaace  wore  or  lets  remote  to,  those  which  practically  exist  in  the 
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bosom  of  Popery ;  and  no  less  incontrovertible  is  what  he  de^ 
duceSy  in  the  way  of  'practical  inference— our  obligation,  if  not 
from  duty,  at  least  from  shame,  to  j  idge  of  others  with  tend». 
ness  and  caution.  In  the  conclusion,  Dr.  Chalmers  applies  those 
topics  to  “  correct  the  very  great  and  vulgar  tendency  we  all 
“  have,  to  think  that  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  with  observa- 
«  tion."  That  the  purity  of  a  church,  or,  which  is  to  each  of  us 
the  same  ^ing,  its  conformity  to  our  notions  of  purity  in  its 
avowed  doctrine  and  form  of  worship,  is  a  test  of  the  religious 
character  of  all  who  belong  to  it ;  and  that  no  person  can  be 
truly  a  Chiistian,  who  remains  in  a  church  to  which  any  portion 
of  erroneous  opinion  or  corrupt  practice  may  attach,  are  cona- 
dered  notions  not  more  opposite  to  common  sense,  than  to  the 
avowed  belief  of  all  consistent  Protestants.  They  are  notions, 
however,  which  still  cling  to  the  minds  and  inflame  tlie  preju¬ 
dices  of  many  ;  and  we  ima^ne,  that  the  ingemous  but  danag 
illustration  by  which  Dr.  Chalmers  endeavotirs  to  elucidate  his 
argument  agmnst  them,  may  have  the  effect  of  alarming  rather 
than  assuaging  those  prejudices. 

He  is  more  successful  in  the  direct  application  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  to  the  labours  of  the  Hibernian  Society. 

"  Now,  secondly,  mark  the  influence  of  such  a  train  of  sentiment 
on  the  spirit  of  those  who  are  employed  in  spreading  the  light  of  re¬ 
formation  among  a  Catholic  people.  It  will  purity  their  aim,  and 
give  it  a  judicious  direction ;  and  chase  away  from  their  proceedings 
that  offensive  tone  of  arrogance  which  is  calculated  to  irritate,  and  to 
beget  a  more  determined  obstinacy  of  prejudice  tlian  ever.  Their 
great  aim,  to  express  it  in  one  word,  is  to  plant  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men  of  all  countries  the  religion  of  the  Bible  Their  great  direction 
will  be  toward  the  establishment  of  right  principle  ;  and,  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  it,  they  will  carefully  avoid  multiplying  the  points  of  irri¬ 
tation,  by  giving  vent  to  their  traditional  repugnance  against  the  less^ 
material  forms  of  Pi^ry.  And  the  meek  consciousness  of  that  wofiil 
departure  from  vital  Christianity,  which  has  taken  place  even  in  the 
reformed  countries  of  Christendom,  will  divest  them  of  that  repulsive 
superiority,  which,  I  fear,  has  gone  far  to  defeat  the  success  of  many 
an  attempt  upon  many  an  enemy  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  '  The 
W'hole  amount  of  our  message  is  to  furnish  you  with  the  Bible,  and  to 
furnish  you  with  the  art  of  reading  it.  We  think  the  lessons  of  this 
book  well  fitted  to  chase  away  the  manifold  errors  which  rankle  in 
the  bosom  of  oar  own  country.  You  are  the  subjects  of  error  as  well 
as  we ;  and  we  trust  that  you  will  find  them  useful  in  enlightening 
the  prejudices,  and  in  aiding  the  frailties,  to  which,  as  the  children  of 
one  common  humanity,  we  are  all  liable.  Amongst  us,  there  is  a 
mighty  deference  to  the  authority  of  man ;  if  this  exist  among  you, 
here  is  a  book  which  tells  us  to  call  no  man  master,  and  delivers  us 
from  the  fallibility  of  human  opinions.  Amongst  us,  there  is  a  delu¬ 
sive  confidence  in  the  forms  oi  godliness,  with  little  of  its  power ; 
here  is  a  book  which  tells  us,  that  holiness  of  life  is  the  great  end  of 
all  our  ceremonies,  and  of  all  our  sacraments.  Amongst  us,  there  is 
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a  host  of  theologians,  each  wielding  hia  aeparate  authority  over  the 
creed  and  the  conscience  o£  his  coundymen,  and  you,  Catnolics,  have 
justly  reproached  us  with  our  manifold  and  never-ending  varieties  ; 
but  here  iaa  book,  the  influence  of  which  is  throwing  all  these  difier- 
ences  into  the  back-ground,  and  bringing  forward  those  great  and 
substantial  points  of  agreement,  which  leim  us  to  recc^ise  the  man 
of  another  creed  to  be  essentially  a  Christian,->and  we  want  to  widen 
this  circle  of  fellowship,  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  live  in  the  ez« 
erase  of  one  fisith  and  of  one  diari^  along  with  you.  Amongst  us, 
the  great  bulk  of  men  pass  through  life  forgetful  of  eternity,  and 
think,  that  by  the  sighs  and  the  nunistrations  of  their  last  days,  they 
will  earn  all  the  bles^ness  of  its  ever-during  rewards.  But  here  is  a 
book  which  tells  us,  that  we  should  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  will  not  let  us  off  with  any  other  repentance  than  repentance 
now ;  and  tells  us  what,  we  trust,  will  light  with  greater  energy  on 
your  consciences  than  it  has  ever  done  upon  ours,  that  we  should 
haste  and  make  no  delay  to  keep  the  commandments.’ — O  !  my  bre¬ 
thren,  let  us  not  despair  that  such  arguments,  urged  by  the  mild  cha¬ 
rity  which  adorns  the  Bible,  and  followed  up  by  its  circulation,  will 
at  length  tell  on  the  firmest  defences  that  bigotry  ever  raised  around 
the  conscience  and  the  principles  of  men — and  tut,  out  those  jar¬ 
ring  elements  which  threaten  our  empire  with  a  wild  war  of  turbu¬ 
lence  and  disorder,  we  shall,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  be  enabled  to 
cement  all  its  members  into  one  great  and  harmonious  famUy.”— 
Pp.  85—38. 

Scarcely  any  works,  we  believe,  would  be  more  beneficial  to 
mankind,  than  a  full  and  able  illustration  of  those 'enlarged  and 
liberal  views  which  are  suggested,  and  slightly  touched  on,  in 
this  discourse.  In  this  opinion,  we  are  aware,  we  may  be  thought 
rather  singular.  Few  have  not  heard,  in  this  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  of  the  clamour  which  has  been  rtused  agmnst  this  discourse ; 
and  the  incessant  attacks  of  which,  ever  since  its  publication,  its 
author  has  been  the  object.  Without  meaning  to  enter  into  the 
controversy,  there  are  one  or  two  of  the  principal  objections 
made  to  it  on  which  we  shall  hazard  a  few  remarks. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  tendency  of  this  discourse  is  to 
reconcile  Protestants  to  all  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of 
Rmne ;  to  diminish  their  reverence  for  the  Reformation ;  to  per¬ 
suade  them  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  which  church 
they  attach  themselv^ ;  and  thus  either  to  facilitate  their  being 
perverted  to  Popery,  or  to  render  them  altogether  regardless  of 
a  religious  profession.  Now  we  suspect,  that  in  all  this  there  is 
a  common  fallacy,  using  the  word  Popery  in  two  different  senses ; 
to  denote  both  the  system  of  opinion  avowed  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  the  body  of  mankind  who  live  in  the  communion  of 
tliat  Church.  Understanding  the  word  in  the  first  of  these 
senses,  we  do  not  perceive  what  advantage  the  errors  of  Popery 
can  obtain  from  ^ing  exposed,  even  m  their  remote  conse¬ 
quences  ;  or  how  an  exhibition  of  faults,  in  which  those  errors 
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ture  embodied,  can  justify  or  extenuate  the  more  extemnve  and 
conastent  commission  the  same  faults,  under  a  system  windi 
Seems  to  authorize  them.  The  detection  of  Popish  vices,  under 
a  Protestant  profession,  ought  to  have  the  opposite  effect,  of  reib 
dering  those  who  amend  them,  more  averse  mm  the  ^leculi^t 
norions  to  which  they  niay  be  asciib^  and  working  a  de^w 
conviction  of  the  error  of  those  principles  by  which  Uiey  can  be 
palliated.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tmjections  apply  to  Pop^, 
as  the  designation  of  a  numerous  body  of  our  f^low-ereatures 
and  fellow-subjects,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  our  wish 
and  hope,  that  the  prejudice  with  which  they  are  generally  re- 
garded  may  be  overcome,  and  justice  done,  in  the  public  estuna. 
tion,  to  the  good  qualities  which  we  are  confident  many  of  them 
possess.  The  full^  and  more  speedy  accomplishment  of  tins 
desirable  object  appears  to  us  one  b^fit  likaly  to  result  from 
the  labours  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  every  friend  to  humanity. 

To  another  objectimi,  that  he  has  made  an  unfiur  compariaon 
between  the  principles  of  Roman  Catholics  and  the  practice  of 
Protestants,  we  answer,  that,  to  our  apprehension,  he  has  made 
no  such  comparison.  The  second  part  of  his  discourse  is  an  Ar~ 
gumentum  ad  kominety  addressed  to  Protestants,  and  designed 
to  convince  them,  that  they  are  not  themselves  so  perfect  as  to 
enjoy  an  absolute  and  undisputed  right  to  look  down  with  cod> 
tempt,  or  heap  abuse  on  Catholics.  The  errors  of  Popery,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  absurd  or  impious,  he  reprobates  decide^ ; 
but  he  does  not  foolishly  and  obstinately  charge  them  on  indiW 
dual^  by  whom  they  are  positively  disavowed.  The  pradnl 
conseouences  of  thoK  errors,  he  admits  to  exist  among  Romoi 
Catholics,  but  not  in  such  a  d^pee  as  to  exclude  them  from  the 
sympathy  of  beings,  who  are  tnemselves  chargeable  with  fauhi, 
*^1^  are  not  only  somewhat  similar,  but  are  justifiable,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  contradict  the  profesrion  of  purer  principles 
The  comparison  is  made  between  practice  on  both  sides ;  and 
the  result  maintained  is,  not  that  Roman  Catholics  are  as  good 
as  Protestants,  but  that  Protestants  are  not  so  good  as  thev 
ought  to  be ;  and  that,  consequently,  these  latter  are  not  entitled 
to  use  an  arrogant  or  insulting  tone  in  speaking  of  persons,  wfaoi 
after  all,  are  only  fellow-offenders. 

It  were  easy  to  extend  the  application  of  principles  here  con¬ 
fined  to  the  disseimnation  of  knowledge  in  Irelana,  to  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  truth,  especially  reli^ous  truth,  in  all  countries  and 
circumstances.  ^  long  as  one  l^y  of  men  indulge  a  malignant 
and  censorious  spirit  towards  another,  so  long  as  they  arrogate 
all  truth  and  honesty  and  conustency  to  themselves,  they  erect 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  dmusson  of  knowledge,  and 
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(bfcibiy  coiBpel  thow  are  already  out  of  th^'  body  to  re¬ 
main  ao.  Such  narrow  notions,  and  such  an  iotoicrant  conduct, 
can  serre  only  to  harden  the  hearta  of  the  ignorant  and  errooe: 
ous,  to  oonSrm  thdr  pr^udioea,  and  to  add  to  the  misCakea  and 
blincbieM  under  which  t^y  lafaoatr,  the  atubbomneu  of  offended 
piide,  and  the  jealousy  of  irritated  feeling. .  When  the  inatryc- 
tor,  on  the  contrary,  iqppears  conscious  of  his  own  imperfection 
and  fidlibihty ;  jrhen  he  conveys  knowledge  as  matter  of  discus- 
Bon,  rather  than  the  if^e  dirt/  of  authority ;  when  he  expresses, 
not  merely  affection,  but  deference  and  respect  for  the  under- 
ftanding  personal  character  of  those  whom  be  deswes  to  en¬ 
lighten  ;  when,  in  fine,  he  is  seen  and  fdt  to  be  more  earnest  )h 
ranoring  the  beam  from  his  own  eye,  than  the  mote  from  his 
neighbour's :  then,  and  then  only  it  is,  that  there  exists  any  pro- 
bal^ty  of  his  labours  being  useful,  or  promoting  the  cause  of 
troth. 

We  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  a  portion  «f  the  prejudice 
excited  agsinst  this  discourse  has  arisen  from  some  confu^  no¬ 
tion  of  its  bearing,  in  one  shape  or  another,  on  what  is  com¬ 
monly-  called  the  Catholie  Question.  Now,  it  appears  to  us, 
that,  if  carefiilly  examined,  its  only  bearing  on  this  question  will 
be  found  such  as  must  meet  the  approbation  of  every  upright 
and  intelligent  partisan  of  either  side.  No  person  will  deny, 
that  the  more  coolly  and  dL^xisstonately  it  is  examined,  and  the 
more  completely  bigotry,  prejudice,  and  injudicious  zeal  are 
excluded  fraa  the  dMcussioa,  the  greater  is  the  dianoe  of  its 
heii^  wimly  detennined,  and  of  the  result  proving  beneficial  to 
nciety.  Now,  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  our  (minion, 
have  precisriy  this  tendency.  They  are  calculated  to  allay  the 
aaimoRity,  to  soften  the  prejudices,  and  relax  the  bigotry,  which 
prevul  on  both  sides ;  to  remove  ^e  obstacles  whi^  these  evils 
present  to  an  enlightened  and  conciliatory  discusidon  of  the  p(xnt 
at  issue,  and  thus  to  lay  the  question  to  rest,  by  an  arrangement 
embracing  every  correct  view  of  justice  and  expediency.  We 
esteem  it,  thereftwe,  no  small  addition  to  the  well-eamed  nonours 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  he  has  so  ably  advocated  principles,  which, 
berides  their  influence  in  extending  and  confirming  the  charities 
ijf  j^vate  life,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  disengage  a  most  im¬ 
portant  political  discussion  from  every  adventitious  and  baneful 
alloy,  and  so  to  facilitate  and  render  successful  the  exercise  of 
legislative  wisdom.  In  a  word.  The  most  exact  and  invariable 
practice  of  the  emphatic  preirept  of  the  text,  would  assuredly  be 
beneficial  to  mankind  ;  and  tb^  never,  therefore,  can  arise  any 
altercation  or  controversy,  whether  of  a  private  or  a  public  na¬ 
ture,  in  which  it  is  not  the  duty,  as  it  is  for  the  advantage, 
of  all  concerned,  to  yield  it  their  sincere*  obedience. 
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*  It  would  be  unjust,  in  reriewing  this  discourse,  to  onut  the 
conclusion,  which,  besides  being  recommended  by  its  glowW 
mod  impressive  idoquence,  awards  a  character  and  predicts  c 
destiny  to  the  people  for  whose  benefit  it  was  delivereo,  in  whidi 
our  wishes,  no  less  than  our  convictions,  prompt  us  to  concur. 

"  We  talk  of  the  Irish  as  a  wild  and  uncivilized  people.  It  will 
be  the  indication  of  a  very  gross  and  uncivilized  public  at  home,  if 
we  restrict  our  interchange  with  the  men  of  the  opposite  shore,  to  the 
one  interchange  of  merchandize.  Let  the  rudeness  of  the  Irish  be 
what  it  may,  sure  I  am,  that  there  is  much  in  their  constitutional 
character  to  encourage  us  in  this  enterprise.  They  have  many  good 
points  and  enraging  properties  about  them.  I  speak  not  of  that  pe. 
culiar  style  of  genius  and  of  eloquence,  which  'gives  such  fascinaUoo 
to  the  poets,  me  authors,  the  orators  of  Ireland.  I  speak  of  the 
great  mass ;  and  I  do  mink  that  I  perceive  a  something  m  the  natu¬ 
ral  diaracter  of  Ireland,  which  draws  me  more  attractively  to  the  lore 
of  its  people,  man  any  omer  picture  of  national  manners  ever  hai 
inspir^.  Even  amid  me  wildest  extravagance  of  that  humour  which 
aits  so  visibly  and  so  universally  on  me  countenance  of  me  Irish  po. 
pulation,  I  can  see  a  heart  and  a  social  sympamy  along  wim  it.  Amid 
all  me  wa3rward  and  luigovemable  dights  of  that  rare  pleasantry  which 
belongs  to  mem,  mere  is  a  something  by  which  me  bosom  of  an  Irish¬ 
man  can  be  seriously  and  permanenUy  Reeled,  and  which  I  think,  in 
judicious  hands,  is  convertible  into  me  finest  results  on  me  ulrimate 
character  of  that  people.  It  strikes  me,  mat,  of  all  me  men  on  the 
fiice  of  me  earm,  mey  would  be  me  worst  fitted  to  wimstand  me  ex¬ 
pression  of  honest,  mink,  liberal,  and  persevering  kindness ; — that  if 
■  /  mey  saw  mere  was  no  artful  policy  in  me  attentions  by  which  yon 

Eli^  mem,  but  that  an  upright  and  firmly  sustained  benevolmei 
ly  at  me  bottom  of  all  your  exertions  for  the  best  interest  of  theh 
fiunilies ; — could  mey  attain  me  conviction,  that,  amid  all  de 
contempt  and  all  me  resistance  you  experienced  from  meir  hands, 
mere  still  existed  in  your  bosoms  an  unquelled  and  an  imdissembled 
love  for  mem  and  for  their  children  ; — could  mey  see  me  working  of 
this  principle  divested  of  every  treacherous  and  suspicious  symptom, 
and  imwearied,  amid  every  discouragement,  in  prosecuting  me  t^  of 
meir  substantial  amelioration.  Why,  my  bre^en,  let  all  this  come 
to  be  seen,  and  in  a  few  years  I  trust  our  devoted  missionaries  wiB 
bring  it  before  mem  broad  and  undeniable  as  the  light  of  day ;  and 
mose  hearts  that  are  now  shut  againt  you  in  sullenness  and  disdain, 
will  be  subdued  into  tenderness ;  me  strong  emotions  of  gratitude 
and  nature  will  at  length  find  their  way  Uirough  all  the  barriers  of 
prejudice ;  and  a  people,  whom  no  penalties  could  turn,  whom  no 
terror  of  military  violence  could  overcome,  who  kept  on  a  scowling 
front  of  hostility  mat  was  not  to  be  softened,  while  war  spread  its  de¬ 
solating  cruelties  over  meir  unhappy  land, — this  very  people  will  do 
homage  to  me  omnipotence  of  charity ;  and  when  me  mighty  armour 
of  Christian  kindneSs  is  brought  to  bear  upon  mem,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  irresistible."  Pp.  40—42. 
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